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Transition  training,  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a  pilot* s 
shill,  ’begins  when  he  first  faces  the  controls  of  an  unfamiliar  air¬ 
plane.  It  reoccurs  as  the  first  stage  of  progression,  to  each  new  end 
more  complex  plane,  thus  a  pilot  passes  through  a  period  of  transition 
each  time  he  learns  to  fly  a  specific  typo  of  aircraft,  the  necessity 
for  transition  to  operational  aircraft  has  existed  since  the  time  of 
the  first  employment  of  combat  types.  But  as  the  airplane  has 
increased  in  complexity  and  has  become  more  specialised  in  use,  the 
differences  botveen  the  performance  characteristics  of  training  planes 
and  those  of  the  many  different  types  designed  for  combat  have  become 
increasingly  marked.  To  bridge  these  widening  gaps,  the  period  of 
transition  training  has  become  more  prolonged.  Transition  training 
has  also  been  influenced  by  other  factors:  the  experience  of  the 
trainee,  the  press  of  time,  the  relative  financial  value  of  equipment 
in  peace  and  uar,  and  the  administrative  regulation  provided  by  the 
governing  agency. 

Transition  to  combat  types  of  -planes  has  taken  place  either  in 
specialized  schools  for  the  individual  training  of  pilots  or  in 
tactical  units.  The  majority  of  Air  Corps  pilots  have  received  their 
first  transition  to  combat  planes  in  specialized  schools  either  for 
training  in  a  specific  class  of  aviation  or  solely  for  transition  to 


an  individual  typo  of  plane.  There  have  been  times,  however,  when 


first  transition  has  taken  place  in  the  tactical  units — both  training 
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and  operational.  As  the  newest  typo  a  of  air  or  eft  have  always  reached 
the  tactical  units  firsts  the  burden  of  the  development  of  new 
transition  methods  has  fallen  to  the  tactical  units.  Thus  the  function 
of  transition  training  has  cut  across  all  units— thoso  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  i/ith  the  training  functions  individual  and  operational,  and 
those  to  which  the  training  function  is  only  prepare tory  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  primary  mission. 

From  tin©  to  time,  because  of  shifting  training  requirements  and 
the  a  It;'-  and  type  of  program  of  the  conducting  agency,  tho  scope  of 
transition  has  changed.  It  has  been  an  informal  step  to  further 
tactical  training  or  a  production-line  program,  rdth  the  transition 
process  the  primary  end.  In  its  moat  rofined  definition,  transition 
is  familiarization  i/ith  the  plans's  operation,  but  often  actual 
familiarization  and  more  advanced  operating  techniques  are  merged 
under  the  name  of  transition.  It  may  be  said  that  transition  can  be  of 
two  types  j  it  may  be  only  elementary  familiarization  with  the  operating 
characteristics  of  a  plane,  or  it  may  include  all  individual  training 
in  a  particular  combat  type. 
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Chapter  I 

T2ABBHIGII,  1917-1937 


world  war  I, 


Out  of  Jorld  jar  1  cane  the  first  combat  aircraft  end  the  first 
concepts  of  the  employment  of  the  several  types  of  aviation*  but  the 
task  of  their  development  was  that  of  other  powers  rather  than  of  the 
United  States.  The  contribution  of  /meric an.  aviation  we. s  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  pilots  and  proven  types  of  planes.  Time  did  not  exist  for 
aeronautical  experimentation.  Until  the  last  months  of  tho  war 
fmerican  pilots  flew  foreign  aircraft.  At  the  date  of  the  Armistice* 
the  Do  Haviland  observation  plane  and  day  bomber,  an  adaptation  from 

the  British*  had  been  in  action  but  c  short  time*  while  the  Ilartin 

1 

twin-engine  bomber  was  just  going  into  production. 

Similarly*  in  1917  the  United  States  was  without  adequate 
facilities  for  tho  mass  training  of  pilots,  but  t>  system  of  flying 
schools  was  soon  established.  After  attending  ground  school  and 
receiving  primary  training  on  training  typo  airplanes,  pilots  pro¬ 
gressed  to  edvanccd  schools  where  they  were  given  tre ining  on  tactical 
equipment,  specializing  in  one  of  three  kinds  of  aviation*  pursuit. 


1.  Hag.  37 .  P.  Lehm,  "History  and  Development  of  the  Air  Service” 
(TJ-Stencil  370  A.  S.),  11;  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Mr 
Service  (1919),  9.  " 


}  — v-^L  J>  _ ,  L 
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bombardment,  or  observation.  Although  advanced  schools  existed  in  the 

United  States,  it  ma  not  until  the  last  months  of  the  war  that  a  feu 

combat  aircraft  bscEoae  available  for  training  purposes.  Consequently, 

the  majority  of  primary  gradus.fces  were  shipped  overseas  toad  received 

their  advanced  training  in  specialized  schools  in  Prance,  England,  or 

Italy.  It  uas  in  the  advanced  schools  that  the  first  transition  to 

2 

combat  type  aircraft  occurred . 

Establishment  of  the  Peacetime  Trainin';  Program 
Uith  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  return  to  a  peacetime 
basis,  air  training  changed  to  the  pattern  it  was  to  follow  until  the 
mobilization  of  America  for  another  war.  This  system  entailed  the 
completion  of  individual  training  on  service  types  of  aircraft  in  the 
pilot  schools  and  further  tactical  training  in  the  operational  units. 

But  as  newer  type  planes  always  reached  the  tactical  units  first, 
necessarily  pilots  learned  to  fly  them  in  bho  tactical  units.  Thus 
transition  to  service  type  edrcraft  occurred  both  in  the  individual 
and  operational  training  agencies. 

Transition  Training  in  the  Advanced  Schools,  1919-1926 
On  11  Uovenber  1918  orders  were  issued  to  all  flying  schools  to 
abandon  training .  nevertheless,  limited  instruction,  although  undefined 


2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service  (1919) ,  4S.  A  dotailed 
discussion  of  training  at  one  of  the  schools  in  France  is  given  in 
Hiram  Bingham.,  An  Explorer  in  the  Air  Service. 
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and.  uncoordinated ,  continued  throughout  1919.  Based  on  methods  evolved 

during  the  war,  advanced  training  was  concentrated  at  three  specialized 

schools  on  7  January  1920.  Bombardment  training  ims  given  at  Ellington 

Field,  Tex.,  pursuit  at  kookwell  Field,  Calif.,  tnd  ohservation  at  post 

Field,  Gkla.  kith.  further  retrenchment  and  curtcdLaent  of  expenditures, 

on  28  June  1922  all  training  was  centralized  in  the  3 an  Antonio ,  Tex., 

3 

area.  Advanced  training  was  given  at  Kelly  Field  idler®  primary 

graduates  specialized  in  bombardment,  pursuit,  attack,  or  observation 
4 

aviation. 

During  this  postwar  period  Air  Service  equipment  ivith  a  fen- 
exceptions  ms  of  world  Her  I  vintage.  The  training  program  was  a 
refinement  and  expansion  of  that  developed  under  the  pressure  of  war¬ 
time  training,  necessarily,  the  first  phase  of  advanced  training  was 
transition,  or  transformation  as  it  was  sometimes  celled,  to  service 
type  aircraft.  In  all  typos  of  aviation  the  step  from  training  to 
operational  aircraft  was  relatively  simple,  but  some  differentiation 
in  transition  to  tho  various  types  is  reflected  in  representative 
programs  of  instruction  of*  the  period. 

5 

In  pursuit,  8  to  12  hours  were  devoted  to  transition.  One  pro- 


3.  Cutlino  of  Heavier -tb on-, 'dr  Trrining,  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 

23  June  1937,  in  AAF  Library. 

4.  fjmual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service  (1922),  13.  In  1922  the 
designation  ’’attack11  was  officially  adopted  a3  a  class  of  aviation. 
History  of  III  Bomber  Command,  1932-1941. 

5.  Course  of  Instruction  end  Training  for  Pursuit  Pilots,  1st  Pursuit 
Group,  24  Oct.  1921,  in  AAG  552.11  C,  Course  of  Instruction. 


J 
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gram  of  instruction  prescribed  that  the  first  four  hours  were  to  consist 
of  dual  control  airwork  and  landings  in  which  the  instructor  v/as  to 
teach  the  11  student  to  hold  up  the  rose  end  let  hi®  try  a  feu  landings 
to  get  used  to  the  increased  speed."  If  the  instructor  desired,  a  few 
dual  control  acrobatics  were  to  be  performed  in  order  to  increase  the 
student’s  confidence.  Upon  completion  of  this  phase  the  trainee  was  to 
devote  four  more  hours  to  practice  solo  airwork  and  landings  before  he 


6 

progressed  to  further  individual  training.  attack  transition  was 
quits  similar.  Cno  program  specified  that  in  the  five  transition  hours 
the  different  performance  character icti os  of  the  new  plane  3uch  as 
turning  and  climbing  wore  to  bo  pointed  out  to  the  trainee,  and  as  soon 
as  the  instructor  was  confidant  of  the  student's  ability,  he  was  to  be 


7 


allowed  to  fly  alone.  Observation  transition  also  differed  little. 

In  the  allotted  10  hours,  trainees  were  given  both  dual  instruction  end 

8 

solo  preotioe  consisting  of  airwork ,  landings,  and  forced  lendings. 

As  the  operational  aircraft  increased  in  size,  weight,  speed,  and 
complexity,  however,  the  gap  between  the  performance  characteristics 
of  the  training  airplane  and  the  combat  type  widened.  The  transition 
process  therefore  became  more  prolonged  and  detailed*  In  early 


tT-98  A.  8.,  Program  of  Air  Service  Training,  Syllabus  of  Advanced 
Pursuit  Training,  June  1919. 

b-98  A.  £>.,  Program  of  Air  Service  Training,  Curriculum  for  Depot 
Attack  Squadron,  Juno  1919. 

Program  of  Instruction,  Airplane  Observer  and  Observation  Pilot, 
Air  Servioo  Observation  School,  post  Pield,  Okla.,  1921,  in  AA3 
SS2.11  C,  Course  of  Instruction. 
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bombardment  training  this  factor,  coupled  with  tbs  fact  that  tisi©  was 

cheap  end  equipment  more  dear,  caused  more  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the 

transition  phase,  in  early  program  of  instruction  specified: 

Under  the  present  peacetime  program,  noro  tine  will 
bo  given  to  new  arrivals  in  tronsfonaation  and  solo 
training  on  bombing  type  airplanes,  which  will 
eliminate  to  a  greet  extent  injury  to  personnel  and 
destruction  of  equipment.  Accurate  flying  on  service 
typos  should  be  the  aim  of  the  student:  and  instructor. 

Stalls,  side  slips,  and  spirals,  intelligently  taught 
and  used,  will  give  the  student  the  limits  of  his  new 
equipment,  and  proper  and  efficient  handling  thereof. 

At  Kelly  field,  out  of  the  total  30  hours  of  advanced  training,  bombard¬ 
ment  transition  ms  allotted  14.  The  first  four  consisted  of  dual  work 

in  both  the  rear  and  front  seats j  the  following  10  of  solo  practice  in 

10 

airwork,  take-offs,  and  landings. 

In  all  types  of  aviation,  ground  instruction  was  coordinated  with 

the  separate  stages  of  flying  training.  Ground  instruction  accompanying 

transition  xr«-.s  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the  student  the  purpose  of 

transition  and  the  desired  results,  to  increase  his  interest  in  the 

type  of  aviation  to  which  ho  had  been  assigned,  and  to  afford  an  intro¬ 
ll 

duction  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  ground  course. 

Transition  at  the  Training  Center ,  1926-1939 
During  the  period  of  retrenchment  end  curtailment  of  expenditures 
after  the  war,  the  Air  Oorvico  was  obliged  to  use  wartime  equipment. 


9.  U-93  A.  3.,  Frogrt-m  of  Air  Service  Training  for  U.  C.  Depot 

Bombardment  Squadron,  June  1919. 

10.  Aerial  Bombardment  Course  for  Pilots ,  prepared  by  2d  Bombardment 
Group,  Kelly  Tield,  Tex.,  24  Got.  1921,  in  AAG  352.11  C,  Course  of 
Instruction. 

11.  U-98  A.  S.,  irogrsm  of  Air  Service  Training,  June  1919. 
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Gradually,  however,  these  obsolete  aircraft  began  to  deteriorate  beyond 

tho  point  of  economical  repair,  Kith  the  revitalisation  of  the  Air 

Corps  in  1926  and  the  initiation  of  the  Five  Year  Program,  airmen  were 

at  lest  able  to  turn  bo  the  development  of  the  predecessors  of  modern 

type  planes.  Ililitory  airplanes  were  standardized  into  sis  types* 

12 

pursuit,  bombardment,  attack,  observation,  training,  and  cergo. 
Replacements  vero  secured.  The  Boeing  I?W-9  series  End  the  Curtiss  P-1 
became  standard  pursuit  types,  virile  in  1927  the  first  supercharged 
pursuit,  the  P-2,  emo  into  general  service.  The  he  Euviland  observa¬ 
tion  plane  gavo  vcy  to  the  Curtiss  0-1  and  Douglas  0-2,  while  the  A-3 
attack  plane  vas  adopted  as  standard.  In  bombardment,  the  first  of 
the  modern  bomber  series  to  appear  vere  the  Keystone  3-1  end  the 

Curtiss  B-2.  Those  "stick  and  T/ire"  bombers  vere  standard  operational 

13 

equipment  from  1927  to  1934. 

Slav.-ly  these  new  planes  made  thoir  appearance  at  the  Training 
14 

Center.  Primary  flying,  now  subdivided  into  primary  end  basic, 

covered  a  period  of  eight  months,  i/ith  transition  to  service  type 

observation  equipment  at  the  end  of  title  period.  This  enabled  the 

student  to  continue  specialization  in  any  type  of  equipment  in  the 

16 

four-month  advanced  course.  Presumably,  these  new  planes  did  not 


12.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1927),  49. 

13.  Ibid. ,  50,  51 j  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service  (1924), 
52,  53;  ibid.  (1925),  25;  The  Aircrr-ft  Yearbook  (1933),  66. 

14.  Gn  16  Aug,  1928  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  r&s  created,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dunoon,  Brooks,  find  Kelly  fields.  In  August  1928 
Randolph  Field  was  procured.  Mr  Corps  Dews  hotter,  1  Aug.  1939. 

15.  /nmzE  1  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1927),  40. 
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require  as  great  a  change  in  the  transition  program  es  vac  occasioned 

by  later  types.  The  advanced  program  of  instruction  was  designed  ,}to 

qualify  graduates  of  the  .dr  Corps  Plying  School  in  the  basic  duties 

common  to  junior  officers  of  the  dr  Corps  in  the  special  duties  of 

Attach,  Bombardment,  Pursuit  or  Observation  Aviation. "  7 or  all  typos, 

out  of  the  113  hours  to  be  devoted  to  flying  training,  the  first  15 

i/ero  allotted  to  transition  to  the  specific  type  of  aviation  for  which 

the  student  was  destined.  In  addition  to  flying  training,  the  trainee 

16 

received  n  comprehensive  ground  course  of  instruction* 

Gradually  during  the  1930*  s ,  although  appropriations  were  small, 

the  Air  Corps  developed  and  received  new  types  of  planes.  Biplanes 

were  replaced  by  more  high-powered  monoplanes, outstanding  examples  of 

which  were  the  B-10B  ICartin  twin-engine  bomber,  the  f-26  pursuit,  and 

17 

the  A-17  attack  plana.  As  tactical  units  i/ero  accorded  first 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  the  latest  types,  and  as  the  number  of 
new  planes  was  small,  the  supply  of  operational  aircraft  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Center  was  not  always  adequate  to  meet  the  training  need.  7 or 

13 

example,  as  lute  es  1959  pursuit  training  was  conducted  on  7-12*3. 
u'ith  one  exception,  tlmourhout  the  1930*3  the  organization  of  the 
training  program  remained  substantially  the  same.  On  1  Ilarch  1937, 
as  a  result  of  a  no's;  Air  Corps  policy  to  assign  new  graduates  only 


IS.  Program  of  Instruction  for  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Son  Antonio,  Tex.,  17  Aug.  1926,  end  ibid,,  1  Hor. 
1928,  in  AAG  352.11  E,  Course  of  Instructions  U-567  A.'  C.,  rev., 
26  Aug.  1932,  Program  of  Instruction  for  Advanced  Flying  School, 
ICelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Annual  heport  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corns  ('1933').  42:  ibid.  ('19S5V 

31.  - 

Mr  Corns  Plena  Tetter .  1  Apr.  1939,  22. 


17. 


18. 


UN 


±, 


'i 
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-bo  single-angina  tactiocl  units,  advanced  training  in  b  ember  draont 

aviation  mo  discontinued.  Trainees  specialised  in  other  types  of 

aviation  "but  were  given  some  maintenance  training  on  tvin-ongine  air- 
19 


planes.  A  year  later,  hovever,  bombardment  training  ms  re-csbdb- 
20 

lished.  During  those  years,  the  depression  dictated  Preservation 

21 

of  equipment;  training  continued  under  the  established  program.;  and 

transition  of  trainees  to  service  equipment  ms  accomplished  carefully. 

3ut  in  1939  in  connection  i/ith  the  Mr  Corps  expansion  program.,  the 

reorgonisetion  of  the  individual  training  rgoncy  and  the  great  increase 

in  the  number  of  trainees  forced  specialised  training  out  into  the 
22 


tactical  units .  All  transition  to  c  crab  at  type  aircraf  b  became  the 
function  of  the  operational  units* 


Transition  in  tho  Tactical  Units ,  1919-1957 
As  transition  is  a-  continuing  process,  effective  each  tine  a 
pilot  meets  a  near  type  of  plane,  pilots  irore  given  transition  training 
for  operational  aircraft  in  the  tactical  units.  Such  flying  ms 
almys  subject  to  local  station  regulation;  therefore,  it  ms  under 
tho  supervision  and  tutelage  of  the  individual  squadrons  that  pilots 
received  3uch  training.  In  the  early  days,  although  regulatory 
authority  ms  completely  decentre li zed,  the  procedure  for  checking  off 


19.  Annual  Aeporb  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1937) ,  27. 

30.  Tbid.  (1938),  29. 

21*  U-357  A.  C.,  Frogram  of  Instruction  for  the  Air  Corps  Advanced 

flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Ter:.,  rev.,  22  Jon. 

1  934. 

22.  C/AC  to  AG,  15  1  'e.r .  1959,  in  AVI  3G2.11  p.  Course  of  Instruction. 
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pilots  vr. s  similar  throughout  the  Air  Corps.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  more  complicated  types  of  planes,  transition  to  a  plane  that 
differed  only  slightly  in  operating  characteristics  from  other  service 
equipment  vas  a  simple  operation  for  an  experienced  pilot.  If  con¬ 
sisted  of  no  more  taan  on  explanation  of  controls  and  individual  flight 
characteristics  of  the  piano.  An  early  Bolling  Field  regulation  simply 
stated  that  '’IJo  officer  rri.ll  fly  ships  of  types  v/hich.  hie  has  not  florm. 
before  until  ho  lias  been  instructed  in  that  particular  typo  of  ship, 
and  turned  loose  by  the  direction  of  the  Officer  in  Chargo  of  Flying. 

The  ssm©  nri.ll  apply  to  man  vho  have  had  no  front  seat  vork,  if  they  are 

3D 

to  fly  from  the  front  seat.'* 

Throughout  the  period  of  tactical  utilisation  of  boric!  bar  I 
equipment,  transition  remained  subject  only  to  the  regulation  of 
individual  commanders.  But  in  the  la to  1920  ’s  iritli  the  acquisition  of 
the  first  models  of  the  modern  aircraft  series,  general  regulation  by 
higher  authority  first  occurred.  This  u&s  dictated  by  the  traditional 
policy  of  preservation  of  equipment,  deports  had  reached  the  Office 
of  tho  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  (OC.'.C)  that  lack  of  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  pilots  v.ith  their  equipment  had  caused  a  number  of  forced 
landings  and  accidents.  It  vac  therefore  prescribed  that  'Station 
Commanders  and  commanding  officers  of  separate  Air  Corps  activities 
'<ri.il  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  all  Air  Corps  pilots  ore 
familiar  uith  and  have  demonstrated  an  operating  knouledge  of  all 


23.  tf-206  A*  3.,  Eulos  end  riegule.tions  of  the  Flying  Department, 

Bolling  Field,  B.  C.,  July  1919. 

•  t  \  a'  1  f  ^  - 

^  ^ r  | 
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instruments,  controls,  starting  ignition  and  fuel  systems,  and  other 
special  installations  on  all  typos  of  airplanes  %,hieh  those  pilots  are 
called  upon  to  operate.11  Pilots  acre  also  to  demonstrate  a  similar 


24 


knowledge  at  factories  or  at  stations  other  than  their  homo  airdrcE.ec* 
Thus,  although  general  transition  regulation  hud  "begun,  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  trcnsiiior  process  regained  i.ith  the  unit 
come  nder . 

The  adoption  of  each,  i  .ore  complicated  plane  presupposed  a  further 

definition  of  the  transition  process.  Such  ms  the  case  in  1928  niton 

25 


the  thre? -engine  C-2  cargo  plane  appeared  in  general  service.  I he 
0~2  and  its  successors  (C-3,  0-4,  C-5,  and  0-7)  ver©  soon  subject  to 
both  instructional  re gulf  tier,  end  eligibility  qualifications.  The 


2S 


OCAC  ruled  that 


Care  vill  be  taken  fcc  insure  that  pilots  do  not  solo 
multi-engined  airplanes  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  feaailiej?  ■'Ith  operation  under  various 
conditions  of  load  and  engine  power  through  instruc¬ 
tion  received  from  more  experienced  pilots.  Such 
instruction  td.ll  include  flying  the  airplane  at  a 
safe  altitude  for  testing  the  flying  characteristics 
using  two  of  the  three  engines,  varying  the  combina¬ 
tions.  ...  Only  those  pilots  whose  records 
inoicate  good  judgment,  vdiose  recent  flying  practice 
has  been  sufficient  to  insure  shill,  find  rho  have 
received  the  instruction  indicated  ...  vdll  be 
permitted  to  pilot  multi -engined  airplanes. 

Aside  fron  tiro  three  “online  cargo  typos,  regulation  of  transition 
procedure  did  not  change  until  more  odvtncod  aircraft— E-10 ’ s ,  B-12 1 s , 


r-26*s,  A-17*! 


snd  0-46*3— began  to  replace  older  service  types. 


24.  AC  Circular  To.  SO-S,  1C  Aug.  1923. 

25.  I nnnfj  honor b  of  tine  Chief  of  Air  Corns  (1928),  57. 

26.  AC  Circular  ITo.  GO-2,  30  Apr.  1929. 
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Tn  1956  the  practice  of  using  check  lists  was  adopted,  and  gradually 
transition  requirements  became  more  defined  and  regulations  more  detailed. 


The  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  Training  Directive  for  the  fiscal 
year  1937  prescribed  that  prior  to  individual  tactical  training,  units 
must  first  give  "training  to  familiarise  the  pilot  with  landings  and 
take-offs  with  the  type  of  equipment  used  by  the  combat  organisation  to 
which  he  is  assigned  and  to  familiarize  him  with  base  and  auxiliary  air¬ 
drome  facilities.1'  In  bombardment  and  attack  aviation  a  minimum  of  IS 

hours*  transition,  10  day  and  5  night,  was  prescribed;  while  9  hours,  6 

28 


day  and  3  night,  were  required  for  pursuit  and  observation*  Further 
amplification  was  loft  to  the  discretion  of  unit  commanders*  Thus 
transition  procedure,  although  similar  throughout  the  Air  Corps, 
differed  in  detail  with  the  individual  stations*  A  representative 
example  of  the  growth  of  transition  regulation  is  the  method  for  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  B-10B  used  in  the  9th  Bombardment  Group  in  1936.  In 


addition  to  familiarization  with  local  flying  regulations  and  communi¬ 
cations  procedure,  pilots  undergoing  the  checking-off  process  were 

29 

required  to  pursue  a  definite  training  schedule; 

a*  Fifteen  (15)  hours  flying  and  one  hundred  (100)  landings* 

b.  1st  and  2nd  hours  wheels  down,  propeller  low  pitch,  flaps 
up,  ten  (10)  landings  per  hour. 

o.  3rd,  4th,  and  Sth  hours  TJheels  down,  propellers  low 
pitch,  flaps  down,  ten  -  twenty  -  thirty  and  forty 
degrees,  ten  (10)  landings  per  hour. 


27. 

28. 

29. 


Ibid.  Ho*  60-S,  28  Oct.  1936. 

GH2,  AF  Training  Directive,  Heavier -than-Air  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1937,  25  Apr.  1936,  in  AAG  353.9  A,  GHQ;  AF  Training  Directive. 
Operations  Memorandum  Ho.  11,  Hq.,  9th  Bombardment  Gp.,  20  Apr* 
1936,  in  AAG  353*9,  Transition  Flying  Instructions  Issued  by 
GE^  AF  Units* 


J 
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d.  Gth,  7th,  and  8th  hours  hheels  doxm,  propellers 
variable  pitch,  single -engine  flight,  uso  of  tabs, 
ten  (10)  landings  por  hours. 


9  th  end  10th  hour;  wheels  up,  propellers  variable 
pitch,  spot  landings. 


f.  11th  -  15th  hour;  Five  (5)  hours  cross  country, 
determine  data  on  cruising  speeds,  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  etc. 


g.  5hro  (2)  hours  conference  \;ith  Engineering  Officer. 
Sv/o  (2)  hours  conference  idth  Comriunioations 
Officer. 

ivc  (2)  hours  conference  vith  /armament  Officer. 


8 '  imary 

During  the  20  years  from  1917  to  1037  the  Air  Corps  employed 
equipment  ranging  from  the  ecrlicsb  combat  types  to  the  predecessors  of 
modern  c irorE.fi .  As  those  planes  increased  in  performance,  transition 
procedure  became  more  complicated.  Thi3  development  was  most  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  tactical  units  vhare  transition  moved  from  a  simple 
check  off  on  "world  bar  I  equipment  to  a  15-hour  program  on  the  B-10B. 
Prior  to  the  appearance  of  multi-engine  types,  all  transition  regula¬ 
tion  remained  in  the  individual  unit,  bith  more  modern  aircraft, 
h gy. ever,  for  the  first  time  higher  headquarters  proscribed  general 
procedure  end  eligibility  qualifications— a  practice  that  vats  to 
increase  iri  importance  with  the  acquisition  of  modern  aircraft. 
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Chapter  IX 

THE  HEAVY  BQUBBB  AMD  ITS  INFLUENCE  OH  TRANSITION, 
1937-1939 


The  Advent  of  the  Heavy  Bomber 

lihile  the  B-lOB  was  becoming  standard  equipment,  the  Air  Corps 
was  laying  plans  for  an  airplane  that  would  revolutionize  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  bombardment  aviation*  By  mid-1937  the  first  of  the  long-range 
bombers,  the  Boeing  four-engine  B-17,  had  been  delivered*"^  The  advent 
of  the  B-17  and  the  new  Douglas  twin-engine  B-13  exerted  the  most  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  transition  method.  In  1937  the  Air  Corps  still  had 
to  practice  strict  economy,  and  the  first  step  in  the  utilization  of 
these  new  aircraft  was  the  transition  of  pilots  to  equipment  unprec¬ 
edented  in  financial  cost  and  operating  complexity.  Consequently, 
around  the  B-17  and  B-18  a  host  of  transition  regulations  and  proce¬ 
dures  sprang  up.  Governing  authority  became  more  centralized,  methods 
more  uniform.  Not  only  did  these  new  regulations  and  procedures  affect 
bombardment  aviation,  but  their  force  was  felt  by  all  types.  They 
resulted  in  the  further  definition  and  standardization  of  the  entire 
transition  function* 


The  Establishment  and  Effect  of  Eligibility  Qualification 


So  great  was  Army  preoccupation  with  minimizing  the  accident  rate 


!•  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corns  (1937),  3®« 
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on  the  new  bombers  and  thereby  preserving  expensive  equipment,  that 
concurrent  with  the  delivery  of  the  first  XB-17Ts,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  ilalin  C.  Craig,  directed  G-l  to  conduct  a  study  on  airplane  acci¬ 
dents.  G-l  called  upon  the  Commanding  General,  GHQ  Air  Force,  in  whose 
units  the  new  planes  were  to  be  located,  and  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  to 
submit  their  recommendations  on  how  this  could  best  be  accomplished. 

These  recommendations  and  final  consideration  by  G-l  and  the  Chief  of 

2 

Staff  resulted  in.  War  Department  Circular  Ko.  IS,  27  February  1937 j 
which  regulated  transition  in  a  manner  without  precedent.  In  one  swift 
step  transition  had  progressed  from  loose,  decentralized  regulation  to 
rigid  requirements  prescribed  by  the  highest  administrative  authority. 
The  circular  specified  the  limitations  under  which  the  new  aircraft 
were  to  be  used  and  directed  that  Air  Corps  commanders  exercise  the 
closest  supervision  in  regard  to  flying  proficiency  of  pilots  and 
craws .  For  the  first  time  standard  eligibility  requirements  for  multi- 
engine  pilotage  were  prescribed,  and  lower  echelons  were  authorized  to 
amplify  these  further  with  instructions  designed  to  insure  safe  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  new  planes.  The  prescribed  qualifications  for  multi-engine 
pilotage  were  ? 

IJo  persons  other  than  an  active  rated  heavier-thun-air  pilot 
whose  official  record  indicates  that  he  is  credited  vdth  not 
less  than  2,000  pilot  hours  in  military  airplanes  and  who  has 
held  the  rating  of  airplane  pilot  for  not  le3s  than  seven 
years  and  preferably  officers  holding  a  rating  of  military 
airplane  pilot  as  prescribed  by  AR  95-60,  vdth  a  normal 


2.  Memo  for  Gen.  Arnold  by  Chief,  Inspection  Div.,  QCAC,  24  Mar.  1937, 
in  AAG  211  0,  Pilots. 

3*  hD  Circular  Mo.  IS.  27  Feb.  1937* 
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accident  rate,  will  be  permitted  to  perform,  duty  as 
commander  or  principal  pilot  of  any  of  the  large  multi¬ 
engined  air  craft,  such  as  the  A-18,  B-17,  B-18,  and  C-33 
models  or  others  of  similar  flying  characteristics.  ... 

Such  specific  regulation  by  the  highest  authority  caused  immediate 
and  far-reaching  effects  both  in  the  tactical  units  and  headquarters 
offices.  In  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  training  policies  for  all  types  of 
planes  became  more  standardized  and  more  strict,  supervision  increased, 
and  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  familiarisation.  To  eliminate  fly¬ 
ing  errors,  it  ms  stipulated  that  the  training  of  new  Training  Center 
graduates  was  to  be  more  rigidly  supervised  by  flight  commanders. 

During  their  first  year  in  the  tactical  units,  their  flying  ms  to  be 
restricted  to  operations  in  the  base  area  or  to  flights  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  element  commanders.  Furthermore,  all  newly  rated  pilots 
were  to  be  assigned  to  single-engine  units.  They  were  not  to  serve 
in  units  equipped  with  multi-engine  planes  until  they  had  logged  750 
hours  as  rated  pilots*  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  2,000  hours 
and  7  years  as  rated  airplane  pilot  for  commanders  of  B-17  and  B-18 
airplanes,  the  GHQ  Air  Force  specified  a  requirement  of  750  hours  and 
2  years  for  co-pilots  on  these  planes  and  for  commanders  of  B-10  air- 

if, 

craft . 

Hardly  had  transition  to  tiie  new  planes  begun  before  reports  of 

5 

training  difficulties  deluged  the  QCAG*  The  Air  Corps  had  very  fevr 
officers  of  the  required  experience,  and  those  able  to  qualify  vjere 


A.  liemorandum  No.  5>  Kq.,  GHQ  AF ,  6  liar.  1937* 

5»  Kemo  for  Chief,  Plans  Div»,  OCAG,  by  Asst.  C/AC,  19  Nar .  1937 » 
in  AAG  300.5  E,  1iD  Circulars. 
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needed,  for  staff  and  command  positions*  During  1937,  while  th©  number 

of  new  planes  was  small,  the  GHQ  Air  Force  believed  that  it  could  con- 

6 

tinue  operations,  but  specified  that  "when  adequate  airplane  commanders 
were  not  available  for  primary  assignment  to  the  combat  crews  of  E-17 

i 

and  B-1S  airplanes,  such  airplanes  as  have  no  commanders  will  be  grounded* 
Such  procedure  was  intolerable  when  the  primary  peacetime  mission  of 
the  Air  Corps  was  to  train  adequate  pilots  for  wartime  operations. 

From  the  beginning  the  OCAC  had  felt  that  the  requirements  had 
been  placed  too  high,  and  it  conducted  two  lengthy  studies  to  determine 
their  effect.  Contracts  indicated  that  by  the  fall  of  1938  the  Air 
Corps  would  have  155  first-line  combat  planes,  and  even  after  exten¬ 
sive  transfer  of  officers  it  was  found  that  five  years  and  1,000  hours 

was  the  maximum  requirement  that  could  be  effected  to  provide  the 

8 

necessary  200  flying  officer.  After  considerable  Headquarters  dis¬ 
cussion  and  planning,  the  Chief  of  the  /dr  Corps  recommended  a  revision 
of  Circular  Ko,  18.  It  was  requested  that  specific  regulatory  author¬ 
ity  be  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  so  that  the  ratio  of 

qualified  personnel  to  multi-engine  airplanes  could,  be  determined  in 

9 

the  best  interests  of  the  Air  Corps  mission.  On  30  July  1937  the  con¬ 
troversial  paragraph  of  Circular  Ho.  18  prescribing  qualifications  was 
rescinded,  and  the  follov/ing  was  substituted: 

IJo  person,  other  than  an  active  rated  military  airplane  pilot, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  rating  of  airplane  pilot,  possesses 

6.  Memo  for  C/AC  by  Chief,  Plans  Div.,  OCAC,  27  Mar.  1937,  in  ibid. 

7.  Memorandum  Ho,  5,  Kq.,  GHQ  AF,  6  Liar.  1937. 

8.  Memo  for  C/AG  by  Chief,  Plans  Div.,  1  June  1937,  in  AAG  300.5  E, 
hU  Circulars. 

9.  C/AC  to  AO,  14  July  1937,  in  ibid. 
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such  other  minimum  qualifications  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  prescribed  bynthe  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  will  be 
permitted  to  perform  duty  as  commander  or  principal  pilot 
of  any  of  the  large  multi-engined  aircraft,  such  as  the 
B-15,  B-17,  B-18  and  C-33  models,  or  others  of  similar 
flying  characteristics.10 

Tilth  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
there  followed  a  period  of  shifting  eligibility  requirements  supposedly 
geared  to  the  ratio  of  personnel  to  airplanes,  but  modified  by  train¬ 
ing  experience,  by  the  necessity  of  minimizing  accidents,  and  by  dis¬ 
agreement  among  personnel  in  authority.  On  9  August  1937  the  first 
of  a  series  of  OCAC  circulars  specified  a  minimum  of  1,250  pilot  hours 
and  four  years'  rating  as  airplane  pilot  for  performance  as  principal 

pilot  of  the  following  airplanes:  B-15,  B-17,  B-18,  C-30,  C-32,  c-33,C-3 A, 

11 

0-35 ,  C— 36,  C— 37,  0A— 5,  and  0A— 8.  A  few  days  later,  upon  the  re¬ 

commendation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  GHTj  Air  Force,  although  it  was 

12 

already  in  effect  there,  the  requirement  of  750  hours  and  two  years 

was  officially  established  for  A-18,  B-10,  B-12,  B-14,  0A-3,  and 
13 

OA-4  aircraft. 

Several  months  of  training  experience  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
new  requirements  achieved  a  substantial  reduction  in  airplane  acci¬ 
dents,  but  in  April  1938  the  GHQ  Air  Force  proposed  another  revision. 

The  supply  of  B-17's  was  limited,  and  in  the  hops  of  creating  an  elite 
organisation  out  of  the  2d  Bombardment  Group,  an  increase  in  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  B-17 ' s  and  B-15's  was  proposed.  On  the  other  hand. 


10.  1®  Circular  I  Jo.  51.  30  July  1937* 

11#  OCAC  Circular  TJo.  60-17.  9  Aug.  1937 • 

12.  G/S,  GHQ.  AF,  to  C/AC,  14  Aug.  1937,  in  AAG  211  C,  Pilots. 

13.  OCAC  Circular  Ho.  60-17,  24  Aug.  1937* 
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experience  indicated  that  the  existing  requirements  for  the  3-18  and 

similar  types  Tjere  higher  than  reasonable  safety  precautions  dictated. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  a  shortage  of  experienced  personnel  and  a  de- 

14 

sire  to  qualify  able  younger  officers,  suggested  revision.  The 

Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  however,  in  a  desire  to  limit  the  accident 

15 

rate,  effected  a  compromise,  and  on  14  Hay  I933  the  following  new 

16 

eligibility  requirements  were  established: 


1.250  hours.  4  years 
B-15 
B-17 
OA-8 


1.000  hours.  3  years  750  hours.  2  years 
C-30  0-36  B-18  0A-3 

C-32  C-37  B-10  0A-4 

C-33  C-38  B-12 

C-34  0A-5  B-14 

C-35 


nevertheless,  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  GHQ  Mr  Force  to  maintain 

the  elite  status  of  the  B-17  that  in  GHQ  Mr  Force  units  the  original 

requirement  of  seven  years  and  2,000  hours  was  imposed  in  addition  to 

17 

the  0CAC  prerequisite.  There  it  remained  until  the  1939  expansion 
program  forced  revision. 


Increased  Regulation  and  Definition  of  Transition 
The  acquisition  of  modern  equipment  and  the  consequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  eligibility  requirements  for  all  types  of  multi-engine  planes 
presupposed  a  further  definition  and  amplification  of  transition  pro¬ 
cedures.  Mr  Corps  policies  influencing  or  pertaining  to  transition 
became  both  more  numerous  and  more  specific.  After  raid-1937  general 


14.  C/3,  GHQ  AF  to  C/AC,  (?)  Apr.  1933,  in  AAG  300.5  P,  AC  Circulars. 

15.  1st  ind.  (CG,  GHQ  AF  to  C/AC  Apr.  1933),  C/AC  to  CG,  GHQ  AF,  28 
Apr.  1938,  in  ibid. 

16.  0CAC  Circular  Ho.  60-17,  14  Hay  1933. 

17.  Memorandum  Ho.  6,  Hq.,  GHQ  AF,  13  June  1933* 
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regulatory  authority  emanated  from  higher  echelons,  and  hitler  per¬ 
formance  aircraft  required  stricter  rules  and  more  extensive  programs 
of  instruction.  In  July  1937  an  Mr  Corps  Circular  specified  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  Air  Corps  activity  would  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  complete  familiarisation  of  all  pilots  under  his  com¬ 
mend  with  the  equipment  assigned.  Each  pilot  who  was  assigned  to  fly 
an  airplane  with  flying  characteristics  and  controls  different  from 
those  to  which  he  was  accustomed  was  to  be  "required  to  pursue  a  def¬ 
inite  course  of  transition,  flying  instruction,"  The  course  was  to  be 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  make  the  pilot  thoroughly  capable 
of  operating  the  plane  safely  and  efficiently.  To  this  end,  the  course 
was  to  "cover  all  maneuvers  essential  for  the  safe  and  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  aircraft,  including  in  the  case  of  multi-engine  aircraft, 

flying  on  the  minimum  number  of  engines  required  to  maintain  flight 

13 

during  the  emergency," 

Actually  such  transition  courses  had  always  existed,  but  in  keep¬ 
ing  vdth  the  principle  of  increased  supervision,  the  OGAG  requested 

19 

copies  of  these  courses  to  ascertain  their  quality  and  efficiency. 
Tactical  units  coordinated  their  courses  with  Headquarters,  GHQ  Air 
Force,  and  transition  proceeded  under  the  established  mini mi™  qual¬ 
ifications  through  military  channels  of  supervision.  So  pronounced 
was  the  tendency  toward  standardization  that  at  one  time  the  GHQ  Mr 

Force  recommended  that  the  OGAG  establish  uniform  instructions  for  the 
„  .  20 

various  types  of  aircraft,  but  as  such  instructions  ’.rare  administra- 
13.  AG  Uircular  Ho.  60-6,  7  July  1937. 

19.  Exec.,  OGAG  to  CG,  GH3  AF,  25  Oct.  1937,  in  MG  353.9,  Transition 
.  .  .  GHQ  AF  Units. 

20.  C/S,  GHQ  AF  to  C/AC,  7  Dec.  1937,  in  ibid.. 
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tive,  it  was  believed  that  they  should  be  issued  through  the  normal 

chain  of  command,  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  In  actual  practice  the  final 

determination  of  the  transition  program  remained  in  the  units,  with 

the  GHQ  Air  Force  transmitting  general  instructions  and  sometimes 

further  qualifications,  such  as  the  requirement  that  all,  pilots  of 

bi-motor  planes  have  at  least  five  hours’  flying  ’hath  one  motor  cut 

out,  or  in  the  case  of  the  B-17  airplane  tdth  any  two  of  the  motors 
21 

cut  out.” 

Transition  Instruction  in  the  Tactical  Units.  1937-1939 

Transition  instruction  for  all  types  of  planes  in  GHQ  Air  Force 
unats  was  generally  similar.  Requirements  included  a  complete  oper¬ 
ating  knowledge  of  the  aircraft,  local  flying  and  communications  roles, 
and  Department  of  Commerce  regulations;  some  maintenance  instruction; 
conduct  of  preflight  inspection;  and  a  written  or  oral  examination 
conducted  by  a  designated  officer  prior  to  actual  flight  training. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
airplane  commander — especially  in  the  larger  airplanes  where  the  safety 
of  expensive  equipment  and  larger  crews  was  concerned.  In  1937,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  pilots  receiving  transition  v;as  small,  and  time 
was  not  limited  by  the  demands  of  war.  There  was  no  requirement  for 
a  program,  adapted  to  mass  production.  Each  transition  trainee  re¬ 
ceived  individual  instruction  and  benefited  from  the  personal  advice 
of  several  experts .  All  trainees  had  considerable  flying  experience. 


f 


21.  C/S,  GHQ  AF  to  GG,  1st  Uing,  GHQ  AF,  15  July  I937,  in  ibid. 
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end  the  instruction  technique  could  be  adapted  to  their  individual 
qualifications.  In  this  way  transition  maintained  a  certain  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

Transition  instruction  differs  with  the  type  of  aviation  and  with 
the  individual  plane  within  the  type.  Of  necessity,  bombardment  tran¬ 
sition  has  always  been  the  most  complex.  The  newest  and  most  expensive 
type  in  1937*  the  B— 17 ,  furnished  an  example  of  the  most  careful  methods 
of  transition.  She  2d  Bombardment  Group  was  the  first  unit  to  be 
equipped  with  heavy  bombers,  and  it  was  here  that  the  technique  of 
heavy  bombardment  transition  was  developed.  Around  this  group  and 
its  equipment  evolved  a  legend  of  high  performance  aircraft  flown  only 
by  the  most  proficient  pilots.  For  two  years  the  minimum  eligibility 
requirement  in  the  GKQ  Mr  Force  was  2,000  hours  and  seven  years,  and 
during  this  period  a  selected  group  of  pilots  was  carefully  conducted 
through  transition]  so  carefully  that  upon  final  checking  off  they 

received  a  certificate  possessing  all  the  physical  attributes  of  a 
22 

college  diploma. 

Upon  first  reporting  to  the  2d  Bombardment  Group,  the  prospective 
B-17  pilot  underwent  a  period  of  initial  training  and  indoctrination. 

The  group  commander  explained  the  organization  of  the  s»roup  and  its 
position  in  the  air  force,  as  well  as  the  principals  of  bombardment 
and  what  the  group  expected  of  the  new  pilot.  The  squadron  commander 
gave  the  pilot  further  orientation  and  assigned  him  to  a  flight.  If 
he  reported  from  an  organization  equipped  with  the  same  type  of  aircraft. 


22.  A  copy  of  the  '’Airplane  Commanders'  Certificate1'  may  be  found  in  ibid. 
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he  first  demonstrated  to  the  squadron  engineering,  communications,  and 
armament  officers  his  familiarity  with  the  equipment.  After  a  study 
of  post  flying  regulations,  the  student  pilot  received  a  five-hour 
local  flight  check  before  being  assigned  to  missions  array  from  the 
airdrome.  Then,  following  an  instrument  check,  the  pilot  was  given 
a  two-hour  local  night  flight  check. 

If  the  pilot  reported  from  an  organization  equipped  vtith  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  aircraft,  the  process  was  more  detailed.  First  the  trainee 
studied  all  available  technical  data  and  group  engineering  memoranda 
pertaining  to  the  plane,  and  he  received  instructions  from  the  squadron 
engineering  officer  on  performance  data,  gas  consumption,  and  the  function 
and  manipulation  of  each  instrument  and  control  of  the  airplane. 

Similar  instruction  was  given  on  the  radio  by  the  squadron  communications 

officer,  and  at  least  10  hours'  instruction  by  the  armament  officer  in 

23 

the  use  of  the  bombsight  and  other  armament  equipment.  Having  received 
thorough  ground  familiarisation,  the  candidate  then  participated  in 
local  flights,  observed  the  teamwork  of  the  airplane  commander 
and  the  co-pilot,  and  made  out  the  flight  performance  record.  Now 
prepared  to  function  as  co-pilot,  he  received  20  hours'  flying,  during 
which  he  flew  the  airplane  on  various  combinations  of  engines  and 
made  at  least  10  landings  and  take-offs  as  first  pilot. ^  After  a 
check  out  on  instrument  flying,  there  followed  two  hours  of  local  night 


23.  Training  Memorandum.  No.  25,  Hq.,  2d  Bombardment  Gp.,  GHQ  AF,  12 
Nov.  1937. 

24*  1st  ind.  (original  unknown),  Acting  Group  Commander,  2d  Bombardment 
Gp.,  GHQ  AF,  to  CG,  2d  ling,  GEQ  AF,  15  Nov.  1937,  in  AAG  353*9, 
Transition  ...  GHQ  AF  Units, 
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flying.  Upon  successful  completion,  the  candidate  received  the  “Air¬ 


plane  Commanders1  Certificate11  j  his  transition  to  the  B-17  was  complete* 

In  the  first  days  of  modem  bombardment,  the  B-18  was  considered 

almost  as  precious  an  airplane  as  the  B-17.  For  example,  because  of 

its  unusually  largo  number  of  instruments,  adjustments,  and  controls, 

some  flight  characteristics  not  common  to  other  types,  and  the  larger 

number  of  lives  and  financial  investment  involved,  an  early  operations 

memorandum  emphasised  the  necessity  for  intensive  instruction,  practice 

in  pilotage,  and  a  check  by  the  squadron  commander  prior  to  a  pilot’s 

27 

assignment  as  airplane  commander  of  a  B-18.  Transition,  however, 

being  individually  supervised,  and  final  determination  of  the  program 

lying  in  the  unit,  maximum  and  minimum  instruction  often  differed. 

In  the  2d  Bombardment  Group,  B-18  transition  procedure  was  identical 

with  that  for  the  B-17 — 20  hours'  flying  instruction  following  ground 
28 

indoctrination.  in  the  19th  Bombardment  Group,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  absolute  minimum  training  was  prescribed.  Additional  instruction 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  squadron  commander,  and  training 
was  adapted  to  the  individual  pilot's  proficiency.  All  trainee  pilots 
first  engaged  in  "three  hours  careful  ground  study  and  inspection  of 
the  airplane  and  its  engine  including  all  accessory  parts"  in  addition 


26 


25. 


26. 


27. 

28. 


Training  Memorandum  No.  25,  Hq.,  2d  Bombardment  Gp*,  GHQ  AF, 

12  llov.  1937. 

1st  ind..  Acting  Group  Commander,  2d  Bombardment  Gp.,  GHQ  AF, 
to  CG,  2d  wing,  GHQ  AF,  15  Nov.  1937,  in  AAG  353.9,  Transition 
,  .  .  GHQ  AF  Units. 

Operations  Memorandum  No.  47,  Hq.,  19th  Bombardment  Gp.,  6  Oct. 


1937. 

Training  Memorandum  No.  25,  Hq., 
12  Nov.  1937. 


2d  Bombardment  Gp.,  GHQ  AF, 
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to  sufficient  ground  study-  to  enable  them  to  answer  a  detailed  question¬ 
naire  on  the  plane* s  operating  characteristics.  Flying  instruction 
consisted  of  three  hours  as  co-pilot  and  one  hour  as  pilot  with  check 
pilot  present.  This  included  10  landings.  Assignment  as  airplane 
commander  was  tentative  until  the  pilot  had  qualified  in  night  flying 
and  day  and  night  formation  flying.  Co-pilots  were  required  to  com¬ 
plete  ground  familiarization  and  participate  in  three  hours '  flying 
29 

instruction. 

Transition  procedure  for  the  B-10B,  which  had  been  worked  out 

prior  to  the  establishment  of  eligibility  qualifications  and  the  in- 

30 

crease  in  administrative  regulation,  did  not  change  materially.  For 

example,  in  the  9th  Bombardment  Group,  hours  and  type  of  training  were 

unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of  night  flying  and  a  reduction  in 

the  number  of  required  landings.  Increased  emphasis,  however,  was 

31 

placed  on  preflight  indoctrination. 

Transition  to  other  types  of  multi-engine  airplanes  for  vMch 

eligibility  requirements  were  established  followed  the  same  general 

pattern  as  that  developing  in  bombardment  units.  Cargo  aircraft, 

however,  were  not  concentrated  in  specific  tactical  organizations j 

as  a  result,  transition  was  scattered  and  the  process  did  not  attain 

such  complete  definition.  At  Barksdale  Field  prior  to  transition  to 

the  C-33,  pilots  were  required  to  have  ICO  hours  on  multi-engine  equip- 

32 

ment  and  fly  as  co-pilots  for  approximately  50  hours.  In  the  2d  "Bing 


29.  Operations  Uemoraxidum  Bo.  47,  Hq.,  19th  Bombardment  Gp.,  6  Oct.  1937. 

30.  See  above.  Chap.  I. 

31.  Operations  Memorandum  Bo.  20,  Hq. ,  9th  Bombardment  Gp.,  10  Bee.  1937* 

32.  2d  (Wrapper)  ind.,  (AG,  GHQ  AF  to  CG,  3d  Ling,  GHQ  AF,  4  Bov.  1937), 
Adjutant,  Air  Ease  Hq.,  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to  CG,  3d  T,7ing,  GHQ  AF, 
10  Bov.  1937,  in  MG  353.9,  Transition  .  .  .  GHQ  AF  Units. 
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of  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  prospective  C-36  pilots  were  given  two  hours  * 

33 

ground  instruction  and  10  hours'  flight  check  with  an  instructor. 

At  this  time  the  tvrim— engine  A— 18  attack  model  was  still  exps  rimental, 
first  procurement  having  occurred  in  1937. ^  Apparently  transition 
followed  the  prescribed  method  for  twin-engine  aircraft  at  the  station 
at  which  the  plane  was  located.  In  the  3d  Attack  Group  this  entailed 
two  hours'  individual  practice  to  achieve  familiarity  vith  flying 
characteristics,  an  individual  navigation  flight,  practice  flying 

Qt 

with  the  element,  a  combat  mission,  and  single-engine  operation* 

During  this  period  new  transition  procedure  development  centered 
around  multi-engine  aircraft,  but  the  establishment  of  definite  famil¬ 
iarization  methods  for  all  types  of  planes  had  been  prescribed. 
Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  eligibility  requirements  caused  recent 
Training  Center  graduates  to  receive  transition  exclusively  on  single- 
engine  planes.  This  transition  followed  the  same  general  pattern, 
differing  in  detail  with  individual  station  regulation  and  the  type 
of  plane.  The  transition  of  a  recent  Training  Center  graduate,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  detailed  and  subject  to  more  supervision  than  that  of 
a  more  experienced  pilot. 

Standard  pursuit  equipment  throughout  the  early  1930's  had  been 
single-seater  P-12 ' s  and  P-£6's,  but  1936  and  1937  brought  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  higher  performance  fighter  aircraft,  Seversky  P-35 ' s  and 


33 

34- 

35^ 


Memo  for  CG,  2d  lilng,  GHQ  AF,  by  Operations  Officer,  Hq.  and  Hq. 
Sq.,  2d  hung,  GHQ  AF,  10  Uov.  1937,  in  ibid. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1937),  38. 

Training  Memorandum  Ho,  22,  Hq.,  3d  Attack  Group,  GHQ  AF,  29  Uov. 
1936. 


--  j 
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Curtiss  P-36*s.  Pursuit  units  were  often  equipped  -with  a  combination 
of  types,  and  their  transition  programs  demonstrated  that  the  newer 
and  higher  performance  planes  required  a  somewhat  more  formal  transition 
process.  For  all  fighter  types,  aside  from  the  usual  familiarization 
with  technical  data  pertaining  to  the  airplane  and  local  station  reg¬ 
ulations  and  procedure,  in  some  units  such  as  the  8th  Pursuit  Group, 
the  new  pilot  was  required  to  report  to  the  group  and  squadron  com¬ 
manders  for  general  indoctrination  on  the  employment  of  pursuit  aviation 
and  its  place  in  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  After  familiarization,  the  pilot 
was  given  instruction  by  a  designated  transition  officer  in  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  airplane  and  was  required  to  pass  either  a  written  or 
an  oral  examination.  In  P-12  and  P-26  transition,  experienced  pilots 
were  then  allowed  to  fly  the  airplane.  But  if  the  transition  trainee 
was  a  pilot  with  less  than  two  years  *  service,  he  had  to  fly  “locally 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Flight  Commander,  practicing  land¬ 
ings  and  handling  the  airplane  under  normal  flying  conditions'1  until 
the  flight  commander  was  assured  that  he  had  achieved  complete  command 
of  his  machine.  He  ms  then  required  to  make  navigation  flights  to 
nearby  airdromes  and  fly  locally  at  night  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  flight  commander.  Having  next  qualified  in  instrument  flying, 
the  trainee  made  night  navigation  missions.  These  successfully  com¬ 
pleted,  the  individual  ’..'as  rated  as  an  airplane  commander  and  took  his 

37 

place  in  the  tactical  organization.  In  the  20th  Pursuit  Group  these 


36.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1936),  38;  ibid.  (1937),  39 
37*  Operations  Memorandum  Ho.  18,  Hq.,  Sth  Pursuit  Gp.,  GHQ  AF,  28  Aug. 
1937. 
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engineering  missions  were  worked  out  in  exact  detail.  Their  purpose  was 

"to  enable  the  pilots  ...  to  become  familiar  with  the  operating  and 

flying  characteristics  of  the  P-26A  airplane  in  as  short  a  time  as 

possible.  The  missions  provide[dJ ,  therefore ,  a  series  of  flights  in 

which  systematic  method  [was]  followed  in  observing  the  flight  and  oper- 

38 

ating  characteristics  of  the  airplane  and  engine." 

On  the  other  hand,  transition  for  the  P-35  and  P-36  was  more  sys¬ 
tematized,  although  often  it  was  somewhat  modified  for  pilots  having 
more  than  one  year's  flying  experience .  In  the  1st  Pursuit  Group  air 
transition  on  the  P-35  entailed  4  hours  of  landings  and  take-offs,  at 
least  10  of  which  were  supervised,  6  hours  of  local  orientation  flights, 
and  5  hours  of  supervised  familiarization  lendings  on  near-by  airdromes. ^ 
Flight  transition  on  the  P-36A  in  the  Sth  Pursuit  Group  required  5  hours 
of  local  missions,  4  hours  of  navigation  flights,  proficiency  in  for¬ 
mation  flying  below  15,000  feet,  sufficient  gunnery  practice  to  become 

familiar  with  guns  and  gun  sights,  and  one  flight  to  25,000  feet  to 

40 

attain  knowledge  of  oxygen  equipment  and  flying  characteristics. 

In  attack  units  the  A-17  was  standard  equipment.  In  the  tran¬ 
sition  process,  the  trainee  first  had  to  demonstrate  knovd-edge  of  the 
operation  of  the  plane,  including  radio  and  armament  equipment,  the 
use  of  flaps,  design  and  flight  limitations  of  the  plane,  technique 
of  attack  aviation,  and  necessary  regulations  and  reports.  In  the 


3 3*  Check  List  for-P-26,  20th  Pursuit  Gp.,  GKQ  AF,  Bov.  1937,  in  AAG 
353-9,  Transition  .  .  .  GHQ  AF  Units, 

39*  Schedule  of  Training  for  Transition  to  P-35  Airplane,  Hq.,  1st 

Pursuit  Gp.,  GHQ  AF,  Self  ridge  Field,  Mich.,  1938,  in  AAG  210,11  B, 
Eligibility  and  Qualification, 

40.  Operations  Memorandum  No*  18,  Hq. ,  Sth  Pursuit  Gp.,  GHC]  AF,  30  Nov.  1933. 

II  * 

\ 

i 
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17th  Attack  Group  a  "written  examination  "with  a  passing  grade  of  100 

in 

■was  required,  "while  in  the  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron, 

2d  Y/ing,  GHQ  Air  Force,  pilots  "were  only  given  30  minutes*  ground  in- 

42 

struetion  by  the  check  pilot*  Flight  instruction  also  varied.  In 
the  17th  Attack  Group  trainee  pilots  performed  familiarization  flights 

43 

under  an  experienced  pilot,  while  in  other  organizations  regulations 

were  more  concise*  For  example,  at  Self ridge  Field  trainees  were  first 

required  to  make  at  least  5  landings  locally  and  then  execute  at  least 

10  landings  and  10  hours  of  daylight  flying  before  engaging  in  night 

flying.  At  least  five  local  night  landings  were  to  be  made  prior  to 

44 

night  landings  on  other  airdromes. 

Transition  procedures  for  other  standard  single-engine  aircraft 
entailed  fevjar  problems.  These  airplanes  ware  of  lower  performance, 
and  their  principal  pilots  were  junior  officers  and  members  of  the 
Beserve  on  active  duty*  At  Barksdale  Field,  for  example,  the  C-14 
and  C-15A  were  flovrn  by  junior  pilots  after  familiarization  with  oper¬ 
ating  instructions  and  technical  data.  After  some  50  hours'  practice 

45 

of  landings  and  flying,  they  were  authorised  to  carry  passengers. 
Uitchel  Field  regulations  furnish  a  representative  example  of  general 


41.  Operations  Memorandum  Ho.  26,  Hq.,  17th  Attack  Gp.,  GHQ  AF,  1  Apr. 
1937. 

42.  Memo  for  CG,  2d  Wing,  GHQ  AF,  by  Operations  Officer,  Hq.  and  Hq. 

Sq.,  GHQ  AF,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  10  Nov.  1937,  in  AAG  353*9, 
Transition  .  *  .  GHQ  AF  Units. 

43.  Operations  Memorandum  Ho.  26,  Hq.,  17th  Attack  Gp.,  GHQ  AF, 

1  Apr.  1937* 

44*  Operations  Memorandum  No*  10,  Air  Base  Hq.,  Sclfridge  Field, 

Mich.,  16  Nov.  1937* 

45*  2d  (Wrapper)  ind.,  (AG,  GHQ  AF,  to  GG,  3d  Wing,  GHQ  AF,  4  Nov.  1937), 
Adjutant,  Air  Base  Hq.,  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to  CG,  3d  VUng,  GHQ 
AF,  10  Nov.  1937,  in  AAG  353*9,  Transition  ...  GHQ  AF  Units. 
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transition  procedure.  After  the  usual  ground  indoctrination,  pilots  were 
required  to  undergo  two  hours1  supervised  daylight  transition  and  a 
total  of  five  hours  of  local  missions  before  participating  in  flights 
away  from  the  here  airdrome.  At  least  two  hours  of  local  night  flying 
including  four  landings  v;ere  to  be  e:®cuted  prior  to  night  navigation 
training.  This  schedule  of  instruction  also  applied  to  members  of  the 

46 

97th  Observation  Squadron  (Corps  and  Army)  flying  0-47  aircraft. 

Summary 

In  the  two  years  from  I937  to  1939,  wore  so  than  in  any  other 
peacetime  period,  transition  procedure  underwent  change  and  refinement. 
This  development  stemmed  from  the  appearance  of  modem  bombers,  the  E-17 
and  the  E-13.  The  necessity  for  preservation  of  this  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  caused  the  use  of  administrative  transition  practices,  such  as 
eligibility  qualifications.  In  addition,  the  development  of  instruc¬ 
tional  techniques,  involving  a  prolongation  of  the  transition  period 
and  a  further  refinement  of  method,  was  made  necessary  by  the  higher 
performance  characteristics  of  these  planes.  Although  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  transition  process  remained  in  the  units,  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations  by  higher  echelons  increased.  Hot  only  did 
this  apply  to  bombardment  aviation  but  also  to  attack  and  pursuit.  In 
time,  with  changing  training  conditions  of  the  expansion  program  and 
Yibrld  'Jar  II,  the  regulations  evolved  in  this  period  disappeared,  but 
the  transition  procedure  which  had  been  developed  formed  the  basis  for 
all  future  transition  training  on  modem  aircraft. 
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Chapter  III 


TEAL'S  IT  IOIT  iRCCEDUEE  U1DDR  TE 


EPAtfSIOlI 


(1939  THROTOIi  1941) 


The  Pattern  of  Training;  under  the  Expansion  Program 
The  beginning  of  the  expansion  program  in  1939  brought  significant 
changes  in  the  functioning  of  both  the  individual  end  tactical  training 
agencies.  Uo  longer  hindered  by  inadequate  appropriations ,  the  Air 
Corps  turned  to  the  activation  of  new  units  and  the  augrr.ontc.tion  of  old 
ones.  Previously  units  had  possessed  varied  equipment ;  no-.;  plans  vrere 
mde  for  groups  equipped  specifically  vith  one  typo  of  airplane.  Con¬ 
currently,  unit  expansion  required  increased  personnel,  both  Reserve 
officers  called  to  setive  duty  f  nd  nor;  graduates  of  the  Training 
Center,  u'JLth  the  great  increase  in  individual  pilot  training  in  the 

Training  Center,  specialised  training  v®.s  forced  out  into  the  tootled 
1 

units,  and  the  uhole  function  of  transition  training  to  combat  air¬ 
craft  bee  one  the  responsibility  of  the  GE|  Air  Force  and  the  units  in 
overseas  departments. 

By  1938  European  aircraft  development  \rs.s  already  on  a  i;ar  basis, 
and  adequate  preparation  for  national  defense  required  that  (she  Air 
Corps  have  pleneo  possessing  coupsruble  performance  characteristics . 


1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division,  Fiscal  Year 
1940,  in  AAG  819.1  E,  Amu&l  Report  of  tho  c/lC. 
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In  tha  z'ield  of  heavy  bombardr-ent  tho  B-17  far  surpassed  any  foreign 

achievement,  "but  the  United  States  lagged  in  the  engineering  of  high- 

2 

speed  and  high-altitude  pursuit  and  light  bombardment  types.  with  the 
expansion  program  the  Air  Corps  burned  to  the  procurement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  planes.  Betiveen  January  1930  and  Decenbor  1941  contracts 
7/ere  let  for  most  of  the  planes  vrith  which  the  United  States  "was  to  go 
to  vur— the  E-24,  B-25,  E-2Q,  A-20,  F-3&,  P-39,  F-40,  P-47,  and  P-51. 

Tho  acquisition  of  nodorn  aircraft  far  exceeding  previous  types  in 
perforKan.ee  involved  the  growth  of  new  transition  techniques — techniques 
that  became  the  basis  for  mass  7 runtime  training.  However,  because  of 
the  lag  between  first  procurement  and  standard  operational  employment, 
their  development  was  not  immediate.  Although  plans  and  preparations 
7:ere  made  from  tho  first  days  of  the  expansion  program,  the  training 
which  was  immediately  necessary  was  conducted  on  1938  standard  air¬ 
craft — 3-17's,  3~18»s,  P-55's,  P-SS's,  A-17’s,  A-18*s,  Q-47Ts--and  even 
earlier  types.  It  vac  not  until  late  in  1941  that  the  nw  planes  began 
to  reach  the  tactical  units. 


Tho  first  training  necessity  of  the  expansion  program  was  the 
preparation  of  personnel  to  men  the  nearly  activated  units.  Efficiency 
required  the  transition  training  of  personnel  already  assigned  to  GH4 
Air  Force  prior  to  the  receipt  of  large  numbers  of  recent  Training 


2.  Annual  Report  of  tho  Chief  of  Air  Corps  (1938),  44* 


r~ 

i . 
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Center  graduates.  Cnee  the  initial  transition  of  experienced  personnel 
i/as  completed,  the  tactical  units  vrere  confronted  i.dth  a  dual  training 
responsibility.  They  had  to  complete  the  individual  training  of  the 
n©u  graduates  on  operations!  aircraft  and  thon  give  them  unit  combat 
braining.  Tut  the  existence  of  multi-engine  qualification  requirements 
necessitated  either  their  assignment  to  single-engine  units  or  the 

accumulation  of  flying  time  on  basic  combat  types  for  pc  rapid  qualifi- 

/ 

cation  as  possible  under  existing  regulations  for  j'ul/bi-ongine  duty. 
Concurrently,  coribnt  training  of  multi-engine  organisations  had  to 
continue  spues  i/ith  a  sustained  transition  program,  as  increased 
numbers  of  pilots  become  eligible  or  transferred  fren  other  Air  Corpse 
activities  or  as  Reserve  officers  reported  for  active  duty.  The 
attainment  of  such  a  program  r/ould  be  difficult  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  but  botv/een  1939  and  1341  it  i;as  hampered  by  a  Inch  of 
experienced,  personnel,  inadequate  numbers  of  modern  aircraft,  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  CEJ4S  with  unit  reorganisation,  and  by  the  demands  of 
impending  var . 


1  ~u It i -Cngir o  Eligibility  Requirements  end  Their 
Effect  on  Transition 

The  establishment  of  multi-engine  eligibility  requirements  in  1937 
had  determined  much  of  the  course  of  the  transition  program.  Similarly, 
from  1939  through  1941,  the  operating  effect  of  these  requirements  and 
tho  successive  dovarrererd  revisions  soon  forced  by  unit  personnel  needs 
had  on  important  influence  on  tho  course  of  training.  In  1939  transition 
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■was  subject  to  the  eligibility  requirements  in  effect  prior  to  the 
.  5 

initiation  of  the  expansion  program,  but  successive  revisions  soon 

occurred*  Through  increased  yulti -engine  experience  and  further 

amplification  of  training  procedure,  the  operational  training  agency 

found  that  high  eligibility  requirements  did  not  always  insure  the 

most  proficient  pilots  or  th®  most  couplets  preservation  of  equipment. 

Other  factors.,  such  as  selection  End  transition  instruction,  had  thsir 
4 

influence.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  tho  Gh-i  Air  Force,  the 

revisions,  in  addition  to  lowering  requirements  for  airplane  conriunder 

duty,  provided  s  r^ans  by  which  specially  qualified  officers  who  other- 

tn.se  did  not  meet  the  requirements  could  be  nado  eligible  end  also  made 

Ellow&nce  for  conducting  transition.  These  revisions  rreres 

5 


15  September  1059: 

1,250  hours ,  4_  years 
E-15  (ho  change 

3- 17  fron  previous 

0'.-8  requirement . )  OA-9 

6 

25  ys.y  1940  s 

1,250  hours  ,  4  ynsre 

4- engino  types 


7C0  hours .  2.  "'egre  E00  hours ,  JL  veer 
A-18  All  2 -engine  E-10  OA-3 

3-21  cargo  types  B-12  OA-4 

E-18 


1,000  hours ,  years  400  hours 

4-engIns  types,  if  2-engine  types 

specially  reeemnand-  or  individuals 

ed  and  last  year  of  who  had  comploti 

service  as  principal  equivalent  time 

pilot  of  medium  boat-  on  non-nilitary 

bsrdment  or  recon¬ 
naissance  types  or 
4-engine  co-pilot. 


types  of  400  h.p. 
or  over  might  upon 
passing  test  be 
roeemmended  for  a 
valvar  by  c/AC. 


5.  AC  Circu.lE,r  3To.  60-17,  2  Feb.  1935. 

4.  C/3 ,  GSl  AF  to  c/ac,  11  Juno  1941,  in  AAG  SCO. 5  Y,  Air  Corps  Circulars. 

5.  Zixec.,  CCAC  to  CO,  GJir*  AT,  2G  Apr.  1940,  in  AAG  300.5  T,  AC  Circulars; 
C/S,  OBI  fl'  to  c/'<C ,  17  Sep.  1940,  in  Af.G  300.5  V,  AC  Circulars. 

6.  AC  Circular  llo.  60-17,  25  I  lay  1940. 


r„ 
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10  D  ae  c  obar  194.0  j 

700  hours ,  2_  years  500  hours,  liV  years  500  hours  ITo  requirement 
4-sngins  types  4 -origin©  types  if  £-ongine  For  purpose  of 

on  duty  in  multi-  bypos  transition 

origins  unit  for  1  training  if 

year  and  qualified  principel  pilot 

pilot  of  multi-  occupied  one 

engine  bombardment  of  pilot  posi- 

tyye.  tions. 

Finally,  in  July  1941,  e  feu  months  before  the  entrance  of  the 

United  States  into  horld  bar  IX,  all  multi-engine  eligibility  require- 

6 

merits  uere  rescinded.  Freseribed  transition  courses  vere  in  effects 

their  completion  vac  recognised  ns  e  better  criterion  of  proficiency 

9 

than  selection  tossed  on  flying  time  end  length  of  service.  Uotv  that 
all  pilots  irere  at  last  eligible  to  beccne  ccamandors  of  multi-engine 
aircraft,  bhe  personnel  demands  of  cnpr.nd.irjg  groups  could  b©  not. 


The  1959  Transition  Frosrtm,  for  Cfcfo  Air  Force  Personnel 

In  1959  the  first  tost:  of  the  ClhJ  Air  fore©  uas  to  train  ell 

assigned  personnel  preparatory  to  the  activation  of  nev/  units  end,  the 

receipt  of  inexperienced  pilots.  This  entailed  the  transition  of 
10 

approximately  600  B-17  and  B-13  pilots  for  the  nev/  groups  and  2 -If 

pilots  for  the  training  of  the  nevr  graduates.  In  addition,  the  tran¬ 
sition  training  of  nev  pilots  then  assigned  to  single-sngin©  units  had 
H 

to  be  completed.  To  accomplish  this  task  ’under  shortages  of  personnel 


7.  AC  Circular  ho.  60-17,  10  Dec.  1940. 

S.  AC  Circular  Ho.  SO-17,  14  July  1941, 

9.  c/s,  air*  uF  to  a/’.O,  ll  Jure  1941,  in  AAC  300.5  7,  /dr  Corps 
Circulars . 

10.  AO,  CII.'l  A?  to  CO,  3d  uing,  Glib  A<?,  15  liar.  1939,  in  history  of  the 
ill  Ember  Command,  1953-1041. 

11.  CO,  0E4  Af  to  c/AC,  1  Apr.  1039,  in  TAG-  355.9  F,  Training  in 
Aviation,  I- Hot  Training. 
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and  equipment ,  expedient  methods  vrere  employed.  Ainj  coriander 3  ver© 

authorized  to  assign  Qualified  personnel  under  their  control  to  combat 

12 

ionite  for  transition  to  nulti-sngine  aircraft.  For  example,  the  3d 

Attach  Group  tran  designated  tlio  transition,  agency  in  the  3d  bang,  CrH") 

IS 

A^r  Force  for  personnel  assigned  to  that  headquarters*  Because  of 

the  lack  of  modern  aircraft,  pilots  were  given  transition  training  on 

tvrin-engins  plrnos  irith  operating  characteristics  similar  to  those 

scheduled  for  future  employment.  In  tho  3d  Attack  Group  transit ion 

occurred  on  B-18's  sad  C-40'e,  while  the  20th  Pursuit  Group  utilized 
14 

B-10*s.  Through  reassignment  of  personnel  and  substitution  of  air¬ 
craft,  the  CH?1  /dr  Force  met  the  first  transition  demands  of  the 
expansion,  program. 


Srmgltlqn  Training  of  the  Program  pilots 
Concurrent  i;ibh  the  initial  transition  progrtm  of  experienced 
personnel,  in  June  1939  the  program  pilots,  the  new  graduates  of  the 
Training  Center,  began  to  flow  to  tho  tactical  units.  "  These  pilots 
reported  with  a  limited  number  of  flying  hours  end  without  th©  former 
thorough  preparation  for  tectiool  trcdnin>  It  w-ac  therefore  necessary 
to  give  them  a  special  program  of  instruction.  In  effect,  the  last 


12. 

13. 


14. 

15. 


I lenorandum  ITo.  12,  hq..  Gilt  AT,  11  nay  1939. 

1st  arm.  (AG,  C-iA>  /P1  to  CG,  3d  wing,  GHQ  AF,  is 
Adjutant,  Sd  ding,  OiQ  AT,  to  CO,  3d  Attack  Cm., 
history  of  the  III  Bomber  Commend,  1932-1941. 

AS,  GIKi  A?  to  CG,  Gd  ding,  GKi  /l'1,  15  Aar.  1939, 
20th  Pursuit  Gp.  to  CC,  3d  wing,  Glxq  AT,  15  Apr. 
CG,  GHq  A?  to  C/AC,  1  Apr.  1939,  in  AAG  553,9  F, 
Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 


A’ar.  1939), 

17  liar.  1939,  in 

in  ibid}  Adjutant 
1939,  in  ibid. 
Trfining  in 


9 


f 
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phase  of  advanced  "bra Inin"  was  transferred  to  another  agency;  pilots  were 

16 

regarded  as  students  end  eliminated  for  flying  deficiency.  In  order 

to  qualify  these  graduates  for  further  tactical  training,  the  ttcfcical 

units  instituted  r.  12-veek  program  of  specialised  training.  Trainees 

received  iron  60  to  60  hours  of  air  instruction  end  172  to  164  of  ground, 

depending  upon  their  specie lisation  (bombardment,  attack,  pursuit,  or 

observation  aviation) .  The  first  20  hours  of  air  instruction,  fcmilier- 

ise.tion  and  transition,  were  camcion  to  all.  Student  pilots  achieved 

i'e-tui  1  i  ar  i  z  at  Ion  with  equipment  and  the  local  flying  area  end  then 

progressed  to  further  individual  combat  training.  Similarly,  all 

trainees  received  15  hours  of  ground  instruction  consisting  of  the  usual 

17 

indoctrination  accompanying  air  transition.  In  accordance  with  GZ-'i 

Air  Fores  policy,  specialised  training  of  recent  graduates  continued  to 

18 

maintain  first  priority  through  1940  end  early  1941.  But  as  the 

imminence  of  war  increased,  training  emphasis  shifted.  The  12-week 

course  was  reduced  in  accordsnce  with  the  individual  pilot's  proficiency, 

the  number  of  instructors,  and  the  capacity  of  facilities.  Expediency 

dictated  that  pet cetirue  perfection  must  give  vrey  to  minimum  stands rds 

18 

of  proficiency  and  chat  cert  at  training  be  accorded  first  priority. 


16.  AG,  Gift  AF  to  C/AC,  10  Apr.  1859,  in  ibid. 

17.  Program,  Specialised  Training,  GUQ  AF,  1958-1940,  in  AAG  553.9  A, 
GB3  AF  Training  Directive. 

18.  GIi9  Air  Force  Training  Directive,  1940-1941,  1  June  1940,  in  AAG 
355. 9  A,  Training, General. 

19.  Givi  -iAr  Force  Training  Directive,  1941-1942,  1  June  1941,  in  Yol. 
II,  Supporting  Documents  tc  History  of  Headquarters,  Second  Air 
Force. 
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The  specialised,  ‘training  of  the  program  pilots  occurred  in  the 
individual  units,  a  snsll  number  of  pilots  be  in?  assigned  to  each  organi¬ 
zation.  As  in  ill  training  programs,  tho  operations  1  demands  of  each, 
unit  probably  influenced  tho  mount  and  quality  of  trrining  received. 

In  single -engine  units  trainees  received  transition  training  to  service 
type  equipment.  Throughout  tho  rre\ -e.r  period  single -engine  oquiyaent 
flown  by  the  program  pilots  was  the  b  in  use  prior  to  bhe  expansion  pro- 


20 

gram.  Transition  technique  and  ins  true  bionx.l  methods  did  not  change, 

although  tho  relative  inexperience  of  the  pilots  required  “strict 

21 

policies,  careful  planning,  end  close  supervision.11  In  bombardment 

specialization,  however,  the  policy  of  multi-engine  oligibility 

requirements  presented  s  difficult  problem,  l.hils  maintaining  individual 

flying  proficiency  and  accumulating  hours  in  basic -training  aircraft 

or  the  EC-1,  no;/  bombardment  pilots  received  co-pilot  transition  on 

22 

tv, dii-enginc  types,  principally  tlis  E-1C,  until  sblc  to  meet  the 
minimum  eligibility  requirements  for  first  pilotage. 


/  juinistrii  tive  Kagulation  of  Transition 
Prom  1959  through  1941,  in  addition  to  the  specialized  training 
of  the  program  pilots,  the  operational  units  imre  engaged  in  tactical 


20. 


on 
(j  X  # 


22. 


L  survey  of  transition  to  r-2C,  F-35,  F-3C,  g-17,  0-4  7  my  be 


found  in  Chap.  II. 

Is  b  ind.  (C/nC  to  CO,  C-Ihi  if, 
26  fob.  1940,  in  Add  555.9  F, 
Ibid.;  Training  of  I  Hit  ary  f 
Training,  General, 


12  fob.  1940),  0/o,  GU*  AF  to  C/Lc, 
Training  in  Avii  tion,  Pilot  Training 
Hots,  Jon.  1959,  in  HO  353.9  A, 


* 
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training.  Consequently,  they  conducted  c  sustained  transition  progren 
for  single-engine  pilots  as  they  joined,  single -origins  wilts  or  as  net; 
types  of  planes  iiicdt#  their  appsartoioe,  rhile  in  inulti-ongine  units 
transit ion  training  of  personnel  occurred  ss  they  bocane  eligible 
under  existing  regulations.  I’cro  pilots,  often  of  less  experience, 
required  increased  supervision  end  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  louver 

itO 

echelons  •  Early  in  1959  there  ms  a  move  toutvrd  administrative 

24 

standardisation  of  transi bion  curricula,  hut  headquarters  regulation 

remained  essentially  the  some  as  before  the  expansion  program.  Unit 

oammanders  vero  responsible  for  prescribing  transition  courses  fitted 

to  the  trainee’s  previous  mrperionce  rhen  he  vas  assigned  to  a  plane 

having  flying  characteristics  vith  idaich  he  vrss  unf miller.  The 

course  t.-as  to  accomplish  thorough  ground  indoctrination  and  to  qualify 

the  pilot  in  ’’all  rrmeuvors  essential  for  the  safe  and  efficient 

25 

operation  of  the  aircraft*” 

Throughout  tho  prer/ar  period  f aainistrative  regulation  of  tran¬ 
sition  procedure  did  not  change,  although  there  imro  frequent 

reminders  from  headquarters  of  the  necessit;!-  for  close  individual 

26 

supervision  rnd  definite  transition  methods.  Administrative 
echelons  of  the  Uili;  Air  Fore©  further  Impressed  unit  oonmenders  ’.1th 


25.  1st  ind.,  (C/;,C  to  C5,  Ghg  A?,  12  Feb.  1940),  c/i,  OLC'  AT  to 

C/AO,  26  Fob.  1940,  in  LAG  355.0  F,  Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot 
Training. 

24.  Lxcc.,  CCAC  to  CO,  OLA  AP ,  8  Apr.  1959,  in  AAG  210.11  3, 
Eligibility  end  'jualification. 

25.  AC  Circular  Fo,  50-4,  £2  Apr.  1040, 

26.  GCAC  Circular  Letter  IJo.  41-13,  14  Fur.  1341;  AC  Circular  Ho. 
50-4 ,  3  hay  1941. 
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tlrio  neoocoity*  tjad  in  the  csso  of  trainees  not  decided  cuitt ble  for 

choc]:  off*  ’.."in”  ootmenders  vere  authorised  to  ccoijn  then  to  other 

27 

duties  or  reccr-r-iond  trenefer  to  othor  typos  of  avittion. 


I  iult i -Ln" ine  Trrnsition  Instruction 
T&ctioal  organisationa  *  particularly  bombar&Lisnt,  vere  seriously 
hsndicairped  by  the  lack  of  experienced  personnel*  Gir^le-on^ine  units 
imriediatoly  utilised  the  proGrna  pilots*  hut  eligibility  qualifica¬ 
tions  forced  the  burden  of  imlti -engine  pilotage  on  the  older  and  ir_oro 


28 


experienced  pilots.  The  successive  reductions  of  eligibility 

qualifications  and  bhe  eccuroilation  of  multi-engine  co-pilot  hours* 

however.  Gradually  enabled  these  new  pilots  to  underso  transition  and 

attain  pirpltaie  conuiander  status. 

In  tec-vy  bombard/ien'c  the  need  for  nore  pilots  forced  the 

admittance  of  pilots  vlth  l^cs  than  2*000  hours  cmd  seven  years* 

experience  to  the  elite  croup.  Individuals  vere  Given  trainin'  in 

fccordsnce  ;dth  their  experience,  for  instructional  purposes  they 

20 


were  divided  into  five  classes t 


ClCiriSo  X 

Clcss  II 

Class  j.j.1 

Clal.idM  JV 

Co-pilot 

Years  of  service 
cc  c  rated  pilot 

7 

5 

4 

r» 

o 

- 

Totf 1  flyinG  tins 

2  jOuO 

1 , 500 

1,250 

1,250 

300 

Jin©  on  siulti- 
enqins  eirplones 

GGO 

500 

400 

500 

50 

27.  Keiaoranctui;;  Ho.  55-1*  Eq.,  Southwest  .'dr  District,  OIL'  f?,  27  hn. 
1941. 

26.  OChC  Circular  Letter  To.  40-1,  S  Jan.  1940. 

29.  Training  llemorendum  In,  3,  Bq.,  2d  3or.fbarckient  Gp. ,  gej  £F,  24 
Jan.  1939. 
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An.  B-tjbsI:  curriculum  ra  estrbliohed,  Class  I  pilots  rnd  co-pilots 
becoming  proficient  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  meek,  Class  II  after  C 
weeks,  end  Classes  III  fnd  IV  after  8  weeks .  In  number  of  hours, 
scope  of  insiruebion,  end  decree  of  stendardisetion,  this  course  mas 
much  longer  and  more  detsilcd  than  previous  E-17  transition  curricula. 
Standardised  by  day  and  week,  instruction  entailed  "round  indoctrina¬ 
tion;  maintenance  braining;  familiarization  flights  with  the  student  • 
observing;  air  faniliarisation;  navigation,  bombing,  gmmer2r,  forriatlon 

flying,  altitude  performance,  cross-country  flights,  and  night  fly- 
30 

ins* 


i’re,nnrcion  to  other  types  of  multi-online  aircraft,  however, 
never  attained  ouch  complete  definition.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 
boon  a  tendency  toward  lees  detail  end  noro  dependence  upon  the  judg— 
rent  of  the  unit  conent-nder  fnu  the  check  pilot.  In  b-18  transition, 
for  e.vfwplo,  procedure,  slfchough.  not  ecsentially  changed,  become  more 
personalized  as  Liinmum  eligibility  requirements  decreased.  Check 
pilots  more  carefully  selected,  end  prospective  pilots  end  co-pilots 
more  personnelly  estimated  and  required  to  undergo  training  coimensu- 
reto  -with  their  proficiency.  In  the  3th  Bonbardnont  Iroup  first- 


pilot  training  consisted  of  five  hours' 
and  10  hours  without  the  check  pilot.01 


flying  with  the  check  pilot 
Co-pilot  transition  entailed 


50.  Ibid . ,  App*  X* 

51.  Operations  Circular  l!o.  2-1,  rlq.,  9th  bombardment  Gp..  run  , 

20  Apr.  1939.  *  *  *  * 
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three  hours  \dth  the  check  pilot  end  five  hours'  additional  duty  as 
32 

co-pilot.  During  this  period,  the  volus  of  E-13  transition  far 
exceeded,  that  for  any  other  type •  It  vies  a  comparatively  easy  plane  to 
fly  end  an  excellent  introduction  to  other  multi -online  types,  and 
furthermore ,  during  a.  period  of  scute  scarcity  of  aircraft,  it  vje.s  the 
Air  Corps >  most  plentiful  piers. 

Other  standard  multi-engine  aircraft  i;o ro  the  E-IQ,  C-33,  C-36,  C-39 

C-dO,  0A-8,  OA-G,  and  A-18.  Transition  procedure  to  the  B**10  did  not 
33 

essentially  change.  During  the  expansion  program,  however,  the  cargo 


types  voro  employed  nor©  frequently  than  heretofore  for  multi-engine 

transition  purposes.  Their  transition  programs,  s.lthough  essentially 

the  s£ne,  bectno  more  regularised.  Between  40  and  50  hours'  co-pilot 

34 

time  tt.3  required  before  check  off.  Transition  to  amphibious 

observation  aircraft,  OA-0'3  End  0:1-9 ’ s ,  approximated  that  of  cargo 
35 

typos.  A-1C  transition.  had  dove  loped  sorei/hat,  as  this  plane  vrao 
just  coming  into  general  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion 
program.  Air  transition  consisted  of  10  hours  of  individual  practice 
to  achieve  familiarity  with  the  plane’s  flying  characteristics  and 


32. 

f*  r* 

« 

34. 


Ibid.,  App.  II. 

Operations  I'emormctn.  Ho.  6,  Hq.,  20th  pursuit  Op.,  GIS>  AF, 

IS  Apr.  1939. 

Operations  TAmor  ordure  ITo.  14,  Air  lit  se  llq.,  Langley  Field,  18 
Apr.  1939,  and  schedule  of  instruction  from  Air  Eos©  hq. , 

Earksdfile  field,  17  Apr.  1939,  in  JsAG  210.11  E,  Eligibility  End 
Qualification. 

Of orE tiers  I Anornndur.  lTo.  14,  Air  Base  Hq.,  Evngloy  Field, 

IS  Apr.  1953,  end  Operations  lAuorardwt  ho.  7,  13th  hoconnaissEnce 
0q.,  5E'i,  Jlitchel  Field,  1  lAr.  1953,  in  ibid. 
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included  10  If ndings  and  a ingle -engine  operation.  In  addition,  ccaxaensu- 

rate  ; 1th  the  individual  pilot's  crpericnco  and  edaptnbility,  the 

trainee  pertioipftod  in  individual  navigation  flights,  practice  flying 

56 

with.  the  eleMent 3  and  practico  combat  missions. 

Perhaps  ono  of  the  cost  interesting  aspects  of  multi-engine  tran¬ 


sition  under  the  expansion  program  was  the  use  of  standard  nulti-sngine 

aircraft  for  the  fare  coition  of  personnel  scheduled  to  pilot  types  not 

yet  in  goner cl  service  or  production*  As  new  units  were  activated  or 

redesignated,  transition  vo.s  the  first  necessity#  end  it  occurred  on 

whatever  multi-engine  planes  could  he  nc.de  available.  For  ez&r.ple,  in 

57 

1939  the  3d  Attach  Group  was.  redesignated  a  light  bo:>ibardx>iGHt  group, 

a  type  of  aviation  for  which  combat  aircraft  had  yet  to  be  procured  and 

doctrines  of  employment  hed  yet  to  ho  formulated.  During  the  transfers- .c  - 

tion  period,  B-lS's  and  i-181 s  v;ero  designated  unit  aircraft,  hut  supsr- 

38 

vised  transition,  actually  occurred  on  B-lS’c  md  B-12*s. 

The  nev  tvri.n-ongine  interceptor,  bho  C— 38,  presented  a  peculiar 

problem.,  prospective  ±'~38  pilots  htd  bo  have  pursuit  training,  hut  they 

also  had  to  have  ti/in-cngine  transition.  Consequently,  the  Giig  Air 

Force  planned  to  process  trainees  through  P-35  and  ±-56  typos  end  thence 
39 

to  the  C— 40.  The  erf  oh  1st  Pursuit  Group  veo  designated  tho  first 


5G. 


37. 

3d  • 
39. 


Operations  Aonormciun  ITo.  11,  3Iq.,  3d  Attach  Group,  Barts  dale  Field, 
21  Apr.  1959,  in  ‘hid. 

AG,  GUI  XtF  to  CG,  3d  wing,  GIAj  AT,  15  liar.  1639,  in  History  of  the 
III  Bcnber  Gcn/nuid,  1932-1941. 

AG,  Glut  XX?  to  CG,  3i  i.ing,  G1C*  AT,  2  IJov.  1939,  in  ibid. 

1st  ind.  (C/AC  to  CG,  GAC*  AT ,  12  Fob.  1940),  c/S,  GIF}  AT  to  C/AC 
2G  l’@b.  1940,  in  4AG  333.9  F,  Tre.inin-  in  Aviftion,  Pilot  Training. 
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unit  to  receive  these  aircraft,  and  late  in  1939  pilots  commenced  C-40 

transition,  although,  the  first  P-38  delivery  to  the  tactical  units  did 

40 


not  come  until  1941.  Siriil)  rly,  transition  to  the  tirin-engine  .1-20 

li^lit  bomber  vres  accomplished  by  initial  E-18  orientation.  and  than 

41 


individual  training  through.  E~12fs  and  A- 18* s. 


S  inti®  -Inline  Transition  Instruction 

During  the  expansion  program,  apparently  transition  to  service 

pursuit  types,  (£-26*3,  P-35*s,  :ad  j?-36fs)  did  not  change ,  but  gradually, 

toward  tho  end  of  this  period,  the  new  single -online  pursuit  types 

be  3;  an  to  nab©  their  appearance  in  tho  tactical  units.  3y  the  first  of 

1911  tliroe  pursuit  groups  wore  pEirtially  equipped  with  early  F-40  types, 

42 

rhile  vri-thin  a  few  months  the  first  p-S9*s  arc  P-43’s  were  delivered. 

For  experienced  pursuit  pilots  transition  fron  tho  P-35  end  P-5S  was 
relatively  simple.  This  was  particularly  true  of" the  P-40,  which  was 
identical  with  the  P-3GA  except  for  the  enjine  ins  V  nation.  ’  But  for 
soma  time  Air  Corps  personnel  hod  been  concerned  over  the  problem  of 
transition  training  of  inoxper 5 onced  pilots  to  these  planes  of  much 
higher  porformfnee .  Iterly  in  19^-0  tho  procurement  of  a  transition  air- 


40.  C/o ,  Gnt  AIT  to  g/‘£}  30  Got.  1939,  in  AAG  211  G,  rilots;  Chart , 
Status  of  Planes  in  CJ4  AF,  Jan.  1341,  in  AAG  *'-52.1  J),  pursuit 
Planes . 

41.  1st  Ind.  (C/AC  to  CG,  Odd  AF,  12  Feb.  1940),  c/S,  GH<J  A?  to  C/hC, 

36  Fob.  1940,  in  AAG  355. S  ?,  Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 

42.  Memo  for  C/S  by  Con.  IE.  II.  Arnold,  7  Jan.  1941,  in  U&  452.1  D, 
Pursuit  Planes  j  Chart ,  Status  of  Planes  in  tho  GhQ;  AF,  Jan.  1941, 
in  ibid. 

43.  Chief,  Materiel  Div.  to  c/AC,  21  ITov.  1938,  in  AAG  452.1  A,  Pursuit 
Planes. 
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plane  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  between  the  advanced  trainer  end  the 
combat  typo  pursuit  plane  had  boon  considered,  but  in  view  of  the 


44 

necessity  for  economy,  this  plena  was  not  developed*  Instead,  new 

pilots  undergoing  specialized  training  progressed  through  P-35  and  P-56 

transition  to  the  higher  performance  typos  £B  they  become  available, 

transition  entailing  £0  hours  of  nirwork  vith  the  usual  ground  indoctri- 
4S 

nation. 


Transition,  under  the  Influence  of  Imoondin "  Uar 

By  late  1940  and  early  1941  tho  air  arm  i;a.s  gradually  anoroa-ohin- 

a  T/nrti'n.i  basic.  Training  emphasis  shifted  to  the  a btairaiont  of  combat 
46 


profioienoy.  As  projected  heavy  bocibardmont  groups  necessitated 

greater  nuLibors  of  four-engine  pilots,  tactical  units  were  directed  to 

47 

expedite  the  transition  of  four-engine  first  pilots  and  co-pilots. ~ 

But  several  factors — lack  of  eligible  personnel,  inadeouato  numbers  of 

heavy  bombers,  insufficient  spur©  parts,  and  location  of  stations  in 

48 

inclement  i.-ucther  regions — hindered  four-engine  training.  These 


£4?* 

45. 

46. 
4-7. 
48. 


Asst.  C/AC  to  CG,  411 -f  A3',  4  liar.  1040,  in  AAG  452.1  II,  Training 
flanec ;  EfiTi,  ho,  4,  Exec.,  GO  AC,  to  1&0  Div.,  31  liar*  1940,  in 
ibid. 

1st.  ind.  (C/AC  to  CO,  GIPI  AT,  12  I’eb.  1940),  c/s,  Q7sf\  if  to  c/iC, 
26  Feb.  1940,  in  AAG  353,9  p.  Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training; 
Ilomornadun  ITo.  60-1,  ho . ,  III  Interceptor  Command,  13  Aug.  1941. 
Ismorandurt  ITo.  50-4,  Hq..,  2d  AF„  16  Juno  1941;  C/).C  to  AG,  19  IIov. 
1940,  in  AAG  353,9  L,  Training,  I'iso. 

Mr  Force  Combat  Command  to  2d  ,'p,  6  Pry  19-11,  in  Yol.  II,  Sup¬ 
porting  Documents  to  History  of  Second  Air  Force. 

Ilono  for  Asst.  Sec.  of  bar  for  Air  by  CG,  GEI;  AF,  25  Apr.  1941,  in 
AAG  553.9  B2,  Training  General. 
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problems  i/&ra  partially  solved,  bu  b  Lend-lsase  opsrcttiono  end  the 
necessity  Tor  equipping  unite  in  overseas  possessions  precluded  the 
ianodif t©  increase  of  the  GHvi  Air  Force's  69  four-online  bombers.  The 
dsrjrth  of  eligible  personnel  -.to  e  result  of  years  of  inadequate  pro¬ 
duction  of  experienced  pilobs,  but  til  possiblo  alleviation  cane  in 

49 

July  1941  with  the  abolition  of  eligibility  requircrents. 

uith  bho  rescission  of  eligibility  requirements  the  responsibility 

for  selection  of  multi -engine  pilots  fell  heavily  on  unit  corrn&ndsrs . 

Individual  differences  in  training,  experience,  and  ability  necessitated 

50 

direct  personal  enipcrvision.  Tho  increased  emphasis  on  combat  crow 
proficiency  rnd  the  pressure  of  tiito  forced  e  shortening  of  tho  tran¬ 
sition  process  frem  bhe  1950  standard  end  nerved  transition  r.ore  closely 
a  .nth  operational  training.  For  example,  in  bho  Second  Air  1‘orco 
emphasis  wuc  pit  ood  on  ground  ins  b ruction,  12  hours  being  allotted  to 
indoctrination  end  familiarization*  Air  transition  for  both  tvin-engf me 
end  four-engine  aircraft  entcilod  40  hours*  flying,  including  ford  Ilf r- 
ization,  local  day  end  right  landings  end  tf  .e-offs,  day  and  night  cross 
country  flights,  instrument  flights,  rnd  on®  performance  flight  to  the 
service  ceiling  of  the  plane.  To  maintain  safety  precautions,  pilots 
vrere  required  to  have  six  months*  heavy  bambardnont  service  and  400 
flying  hours  for  four-engine  duty,  -while  for  two-engine  pilotage  they 


49*  IlcitO  for  Asst.  Joe.  of  .jar  for  Air  by  C/AC,  27  June  1941,  in  ibid. ; 
AG,  A'CO  to  2d  A?,  15  July  1941,  in  Vol.  II,  Supporting  Doconenbs 
to  _istory  of  Second  Air  Force. 
r>0,  "'noranuum  ho.  50—5,  jjq.,  2d  AF,  SI  July  1941. 
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had  to  have  three  months  *  multi-engine  service  and  300  flying  hours . 

In  1941  as  the  air  force  "began  to  receive  larger  numbers  of  planes, 

the  necessity  arose  for  increased  ferrying  duty.  Experienced  pilots 

were  few,  and  accidents  ocourred  when  pilots  not  properly  oheoke&.Pff 

ferried  new  equipment.  A  plan  was  therefore  developed  whereby  the  most 

experienced  personnel  at  an  individual  station  delivered  the  first  of  a 

new  type  plane,  and  then  the  less  experienced  pilots  were  transition 

52 

trained  at  the  home  station  prior  to  ferrying  duty. 

The  Question  of  the  Responsibility  for  Transition  Training 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  expansion  program  there  were  two 

questions  of  policy  that  exerted  a  great  influenoe  on  the  course  of 

transition.  The  first  of  these  was  concerned  with  the  responsibility 

for  the  conduct  of  transition  training.  From  the  time  the  expansion 

program  forced  specialized  training  out  into  the  tactical  units,  the 

Mr  Corps  had  planned  to  reinstate  transition  to  ccmbat  aircraft  in 

the  individual  training  agency  as  soon  as  sufficient  planes  became 

available.  In  October  1940  a  reorganized  plan  for  individual  flying 

training  was  approved;  specialized  training  was  to  bo  incorporated 
53 

in  advanced.  But  the  pyramiding  increments  of  the  expansion 
program  and  the  necessity  for  equipping  operational  units  kept 
postponing  tho  realization  of  this  transfer*  Ideally,  the  Train¬ 
ing  Center  was  the  proper  transition  agency,  end  the  relegation  of 


51.  Ibid. 

52.  c/AC  to  0G,  GH^  AF»  13  Sep.  1940,  in  AAG  211  A,  Titles,  Grades— 
Officers. 

53.  Acting  C/AC  to  CG,  Southeast  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  12  Oct. 
1940,  in  MG  353,9  F,  Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training* 
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this  function  to  bits  h:  ctical  uni  fcs  disrupted  their  prime  duty,  tactical 

trt.iri.ing  of  combat  units.  P.epeatedly  tho  tr ctical  units  recommended 

that  individual  tmininj;  on  Ell  types  of  Eire  raft  bo  conducted  in 

54 

specialised  schools.  Dtrly  in  1941  a  headquarters  conference  con- 

cc, 

0*J 

sidcred  tlie  question  of  training  responsibility,,  ’  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  resulted  in  an  official  amounceraont  by  The  Adjutant  General.  Tho 
responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  ..'ir  Corps  vore  established  as  primary, 
bf.cic,  and  advanced  pilot  training,  to  include  individual  military  pilot 
training  in  combat  type  eirplanoa,  and  specialised  non-pilot  training. 
Tho  responsibility  of  tho  Commanding  General,  Gh.'i  Air  Force  -nd  the 
oorjaandors  in  overseas  departments  trig  prescribed  as  operational 
training,  "training  given  in  operations  1  training  squadrons  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  combat  cron  personnel  to  the  desired  degree  of 
proficiency  before  they  are  assigned  to  combat  units,"  and  combat  or 
unit  training,  Hhe  training  normally  given  -i.ithin  combat  units  to 
maintain  personnel  at  r,  high  degree  of  combat  efficiency.1'  To  carry 
out  this  definition  of  responsibility,  f>  grr  dual  shift  of  function 
i  as  to  occur,  a?. thoi.it  curtailing  operational  or  unit  training,  the 
Gill;  Air  t-'orco  urs  to  transfer  appropriate  Gdrcrnft  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Mr  Corps  to  i  lloi '  the  expansion  of  advanced  and  specialised  non-pilot 


54.  let  ind.  (CS,  CD;  to  CG,  Ilorthirest  Mr  District,  G  liar.  1941), 
CG,  Sd  v,  to  CG,  &l:»  AF,  17  Apr.  1941,  in  7ol.  II ,  Dupporting 
Documents  to  history  of  decani  Air  Force*  A”’;,  don.  Dengue  to 
lf:0  Div.,  20  ,j ano  1941,  in  MO  555.9  II,  T reining  in  Aviction, 
filet  Training. 

50.  I-&JHO  for  Deputy  C/t  for  Air  by  Col.  A.  h.  2Taiden,  G-5,  am  F, 
ITaj.  K.  A.  ,  .Alter,  flcns  Div.,  CO  AC,  and  i>j.  l.  5.  Thitar  *  ?.a 
154-1, in  ,1-j'Cr  553.9  B2»  Trc ining,  General. 


Alter,  26  Apr 
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56 

training  as  rabidly  as  possible*  Thus  training  wb  grrdue  lly  to 
return  to  o  pre-sxpension  progrm  basis,  but  throughout  1941  the 
shortage  of  operational  aircraft  precluded  the  transfer. 


The  second  polios  matter  accorded  much  attention  during  this 
period  vqs  bhe  question  of  establishing  individual  schools  for  combat 
c rev  training  either  in  the  GS-i  Air  force  or  ’nicer  the  Chief  of  tho 
Air  Corps.  Ibjority  opinion  seems  to  have  favored  tho  establishment 
of  opert.'  bional  training  centers  tinder  the  GK9  Air  I’oroe  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  complete  combat  crewc  prior  to  their  attachment  to  a  combat 
unit.  But  tho  fluid  state  of  experienced  personnel  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  throughout  this  period  vrould  not  allou  the  immediate  establishment 


57 

of  such  centers.  It  remained  for  tho  influence  of  impending  v.tr  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  combat  crew  schools  that  were 
eventually  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  individutl  training 
agency. 


The  lists bliohmenb  of  Hultl-dncina  Transition  Schools 
burly  in.  1941  the  'American  aviation  indue  bry  began  tho  delivery  of 
substantial  numbers  of  aircraft  for  tho  British  government.  The  trans¬ 
atlantic  ferrying  of  bhese  airplanes  required  the  use  of  English  pilots 


56. 

57. 


AG  555  Air  Corps  (4-24-dl);:,  5  Il'.y  1941. 

I'.'ila  TAG  to  3xoc.  through  Pirns,  1  jin.  1941 
Training,  Itisc. 


in  Aftff  353  < 
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badly  n 3 cried  Tor  oorhat  duty;  therefore,  in  Lobruary  British  officials 

approtohod  the  United  Ctstco  government  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 

58 

■‘-.aiGriccai  ferry  pilots.  Uovoral  mouths  of  negotiation  resulted  in 

fevro  plena.  The  first  entailed  the  establishment  of  v,  multi-engine 

contract  school  by  Jock  fryo,  president  of  Transcontinental  and  western 
59 

Airlines,  Volunteer  civilian  pilots,  many  of  whom  were  Iiesorve 

officers  on  inactive  duty,  were  to  receive  four  weeks*  5-2-1  transition 

training  rt  the  iTJA  school  ft  Albuquerque ,  U.  It-  j  prior  to  duty  on  the 

SO 

Atlantic  ferry  route. 

IIwunwhilQ,  the  air  for cos  formulated  plans  to  give  transition 
training  to  pilots  for  ferrying  duty  on  British  planes  between  factor¬ 
ies  and  stations  in  the  northeastern  united  Staten.  At  first  this 
training  me  to  bo  conducted  by  the  Gif:  .dr  Rorco,  “  but  in  June  1S41 
ofeer  tho  organisation  of  the  ferrying  C quiET' nd*  initial  twin-engine 
cranoiGion  was  a.elogo’ccd  to  the  Southeast  Air  Corps  f reining  Center. 
Durxng  the  Into  sunnier  of  1941  pdvenced  win- engine  graduates  at 
rhrksdole  Field  were  given  20  hours  of  transition  on  whatever  twin- 
engine  tactical  aircraft  were  available,  principally  5-13*8,  2-10* s, 

gr> 

.-lB*s,  jif-d*Sj  Ai‘-7's,  end  Lockheed -Hudson  Barbers* 


53. 

59. 

GO. 

ei. 


hejio  for  Gen.  Arnold  by  Con. 
Titles,  sirs des — Officers . 


Tr shall,  14  fob 


1941, 


in  /AG 
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Ilcrio  for  R.  Lovett,  ".sc  c ,  Ssc.  of  war  for  Air,  by  C /' C .  26  Vt, 
1941,  in  ibid. 

AD  I-ress  Seleses,  23  June  1941. 

Hono  for  CC-,  Gif'  AR  by  C-&n.  /mold,  Acting  bc/s,  7  Hay  1941,  in 
AAG  211  A,  Titles,  Grades — Officers. 

Chief,  TAQ  hit.  to  CC,.SE/2TC,  2  Juno  1941,  end  2d  ind.,  TAG  Civ. 
to  Cu,  UJACTC,  14  Juno  1941,  in  JAG  353.9  Cl,  Training,  General. 
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fhe  organization  of  the  Ferrying  Con.  road  altered  the  plans  for 

tho  fhA  four -origins  school.  An w  pilots  v/ere  nor  to  fly  the  entire 

ferry  route,  end  in  September  190.  T ,i\  started  trfininp  or  sms 

G5 

expressly  for  I’orryinr;  Cojje -and  employment.  first  pilots  vero 
furnished  h y  tho  Forrylnp  Coiija&ncL  T/hilo  nev  prrdurtes  of  tn©  trc.ininfj 
centers  completed  tlio  crevra.  Production  vus  dependent  upon  tho  number 
of  B-24's  fissijncrj ,  ond  through  1941  only  36  crevjs  completed  the  lour- 

g£1 

’ueek  course.  ~  frost  the  point  of  Tier--  of  quantity  fnd  quality  the 
locanpiicluaantB  of  the  'Y.A.  school  vore  not  nohevrorthy;  its  cisnifio&nca 
lay  in  that  it  uas  the  first  specialised  crew  school.  Thus,  tnrouqh 
!, ;i  q  to  tho  British,  tentative  plena  attained  realisation  sooner  than 
expected,  and  on  7  Boountjcr  1941  a  be  sis  existed,  uoirsver  snail,  for 
the  iuavyurttion  of  xvrtir*©  crow  trt  ininy.,  c.  typo  of  training  which 
It  tor  developed  into  spoainlised  cchoolo  dovooeo.  solely  so  wie 
transition  process. 


Summary. 

The  three  yes  r3  of  th©  expansion  program,  1939  through  1941, 
homed  the  bridge  tetwoon  poc  cetisa©  m d  wsrtin©  trtnsition  procedure. 
Host  of  tho  air  croft  typos  which.  tho  /AF  was  to  Uuu  in.  ..or  Id  far  II 


63 


64 


Ilcno  for  I-lrns  Sec.,  CCAC  by  Exec.,  1’erryin-  Ccmd.,  22  :iov.  1941, 
in  :j<j  211  fitloo,  Grades— -Officers;  rco  for  Gen.  Arnold  by 
Gen.  Yount,  13  Feb.  1942,  in  PLT  Trc  ininp  Cm  id.  files. 

Twilit  forryi n~  Cor„d.  to  Air  Gfcsff,  3  Cot.  1041,  in  AFTEC  files* 
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Bade  thoir  appearance  and  transition  training  procedures  vere 
developed.  As  the  volume  of  transition  increased,  t) .ore  v.'as  a  sleek¬ 
ening  of  edriinictrative  regulations  end  uors  depond onoo  on  unit 
co33Bf.cnd.ors  to  injure  efficient  transition*  Furthermore,  &;o  policies 
roltting  to  trrnsition  received  w.oli  chbcntion*  /n  c.ttenp c  vas  mu© 
to  roinste  bo  tremibion  in  the  individual  br&irdn-  agency,  end  tLo 
firs  k  v. -alt i -online  creir  school  yx.c  ©stoblished.  A  basic  ins  laid  for 
the  course  transition  urs  to  bel:o  during  Acrid  mr  II. 


— J 
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Chapter  IV 

'hQHLQ  \m  II  AH)  HE  TriSIffl  OF  TMN3ITIOII  PR0G3DUEE 


The  Pattern  of  Training  in  Uorld  Var  II 
On  7  December  1941  the  United  States  was  precipitated  into  l/orld 
TJar  II.  The  training  agencies  now  had  to  meet  the  mass  training  de¬ 
mands  of  war.  Through  a  training  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
highest  proficiency  in  the  shortest  time,  inexperienced  pilots  had  to 
be  prepared  for  combat  duty.  For  years  air  force  personnel  had  been 
planning  for  this  moment,  but  at  its  occurrence  they  were  faced  with 
many  problems*  Many  of  the  new  planes  were  just  coming  into  general 
service  %  mass  training  of  combat  crews  had  never  been  undertaken. 

Some  types  of  aviation  Tore  yet  in  their  infancy,  their  employment 
not  ?jholly  defined*  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  problems  of  mass 
individual  and  tactical  training,  the  air  force  had  to  develop  the 
means  and  methods  for  training  these  pilots.  But  as  time  did  not 
exist  for  immediate  reorganization,  present  facilities  had  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  at  capacity  before  new  end  more  efficient  ones  could  be  developed. 
Gradually,  however,  during  1942  the  AAF  built  up  a  training  establish¬ 
ment  able  to  produce  large  numbers  of  well-trained  personnel. 

In  keeping  ;dth  the  general  training  pattern,  transition  had  to 
shift  from  its  former  individual  basis  to  mass  operation.  Slowly, 
this  had  been  occurring  during  the  expansion  program,  but  now  it  had 
to  be  effected  immediately.  Furthermore,  it  had  to  be  done  by  the 

54 
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agencies  best  able  to  conduct  it*  therefore,  during  the  war  period 
transition  took  place  under  both  the  individual  and  operational  train¬ 
ing  agencies. 

The  tactical  training  agency  vfas  composed  of  the  four  continental 
1 

air  forces.  During  the  first  six  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  they  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  manner  in  --’'feet  prior  to  the  war,  but  soon  the  demands  of 
the  theaters  of  operations  snd  the  defense  areas  stripped  them  of 
trained  units  and  crews.  It  became  evident  that  -without  an  organised 
training  program,  equipment,  facilities,  and  experienced  personnel 
would  be  spread  too  thinly  to  allow  the  production  of  new  units  and 
replacement  crews  for  some  time  to  cone .  Consequently,  on  26  Jan¬ 
uary  1942  the  establishment  of  heavy  bombardment  combat  crew  training 

3 

centers  for  the  training  of  groups  was  directed.  A  similar  program 

was  directed  on  3  February  for  medium  and  light  bombardment  groups.^ 

The  heavy  bombardment  program,  principally  in  the  Second  Air  Force, 

5 

7/as  placed  in  operation  by  1  March.  Medium  and  light  bombardment 
and  pursuit,  mainly  in  the  Third  Air  Force,  however,  were  slow  in 


1.  In  December  1941  the  Air  Force  Combat  Command  was  charged  with 
the  operational  and  replacement  training  of  all  tactical  units. 

Under  it  wore  the  four  continental  air  forces.  A  few  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  mission  of  the  Second  and  Third  Air  Forces  became 
exclusively  training,  while  the  First  and  Fourth  Air  Forces  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  and  iJestem  Defense 
Commands  respectively.  Training,  however,  remained  their  secondary 
mission.  AC  371  (12-19-41)  MSC-E-M,  20  Dee.  1941.  On  9  Harch  1942 
the  Combat  Command  7ms  dissolved,  the  Second  and  Third  Air  Forces 
reporting  directly  to  the  Commanding  General,  AAF.  X©  Circular 
Ho.  59.  2  liar.  1942.  On  10  September  1943  the  First  and  Fourth 
Air  Forces  assumed  the  same  status  as  the  Second  and  Third.  AC 
331  (25  June  1943)  OB-S-E-M,  10  Sep.  1943. 

2.  CG,  3d  AF  to  CG,  AFCO,  20  Jan.  1942,  in  AFIHI  files. 

3.  A3st,  AAG  to  C/AC,  26  Jan.  1942,  in  AAG  322.3,  Operational  Training  Units. 

4.  Asst.  AAG  to  C/AC,  3  Feb.  1942,  in  ibid. 

5.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  22  Har.  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3A  Groups. 
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setting  under  way.  Both  the  Second  and  Third  Mr  Forces  vfere  beset 
by  serious  shortages  of  equipment,  personnel  end  other  facilities^  as 
a  result,  the  First  and  Fourth  Mr  Forces  vere  charged  with  furnishing 
heavy,  medium,  and  pursuit  replacements.7  The  established  programs, 
however,  were  not  accomplishing  the  desired  ends,  so  under  the  direc¬ 
tive  of  the  Commanding  General,  AAF,  in  June  1942  the  operational  and 
replacement  training  establishment  was  reorganised.® 

The  Second  Mr  Force  was  charged  with  the  entire  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  development  program,  both  operational  and  replacement,  while  the 
Third  Mr  Force  was  delegated  medium,  light,  and  dive  bombardment  OTU^ 
as  well  as  pursuit  ETU.  The  first  and  Fourth  Mr  Forces  were  to  con¬ 
duct  fighter  GTU  training,  and  P-33  RTU  was  also  placed  in  the  Fourth 
Mr  Force.  In  September,  the  Third  Mr  Force  commenced  medium  and 
light  bombardment  ETU,  which  had  not  existed  previously  due  to  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  shortages.11  This  system  remained  in  effect  until 
the  end  of  1943  when  the  responsibility  of  heavy  bombardment  training 
was  distributed  among  the  four  air  forces,  and  fighter  groups  w'ore 
assigned  to  the  Second  Mr  Force  to  provide  for  combined  unit  train- 
ing.  Generally,  the  several  types  of  aviation  conformed  to  those 
debarkations,  although  a  few  exceptions  always  existed,  such  as  the 


6.  C/AS  to  CG's,  2d  and  3d  AF's,  16  Mar.  I942,  in  AAG  322.3,  Oper¬ 
ational  Training  Units. 

7.  CG,  AAF  to  CG's,  2d  end  3d  AF's,  19  liar.  1942,  in  ibid. 

8.  MR,  Gen.  Arnold  to  Gen.  Fairchild,  5  June  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3B 
Groups. 

9.  Director  of  Military  Requirements  to  GG,  3d  AF,  11  June  1942,  in  AAG 
322.3  B,  Operational  Training  Units* 

10.  AG  353  (5-29-42)  MS-AF,  1  June  1942, 

11.  Asst.  AG,  3d  AF  to  03,  AAF,  6  Sep.  I942,  in  AAG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Units. 

12.  Memo  for  Gen.  Arnold  by  Gen.  Harper,  7  Aug.  I943,  in  AFIHI  files. 
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ni^ht  fighter  program  under  the  School  of  Applied  Tactics  ?  and  a 

photographic  operational  training  unit  in  the  Second  Air  Force ft~n 

transport  training  occurred  under  the  separate  I  Troop  Carrier  Command 

15 

which  conducted  its  ovm  operational  and  replacement  training  system. 

All  OTU  and  ETC  training,  regardless  of  the  type  of  aviation  or 
the  training  agency,  ms  conducted  under  a  similar  system.  It  ms 
divided  into  two  or  Bore  phases,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  pilot’s  individual  combat  training.  For  many  months 
(until  transition  to  some  types  was  taken  over  by  the  individual  train¬ 
ing  agency)  the  first  necessity  of  individual  combat  training  ms 
transition  to  operational  aircraft.  Transition,  therefore,  maintained 
the  same  status  it  had  held  under  the  GKQ  Air  Force. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  individual  training  agency  also  underwent 
reorganization.  On  7  December  1941  the  function  of  individual  train¬ 
ing  was  under  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  The  flying  training  establish¬ 
ment  was  divided  into  three  training  centers,  the  Southeast,  Gulf  Coast, 
and  '.Jest  Coast.  On  23  January  1942,  however,  the  Flying  Training 

Command  was  established  with  jurisdiction  over  the  threo  training 

16 

centers.  On  7  July  1943  the  Flying  Training  Command  and  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Command  were  consolidated  into  the  Army  Air  Forces  Train- 
17 

ing  Command,  while  the  three  training  centers  became  the  Eastern, 


13.  Director  of  Air  Defense  to  CG’s,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  AF's,  20  July 
1942,  in  AAG  211  0,  Grades,  Titles — Officers. 

14.  Director  of  Photography  to  CG,  2d  AF,  27  Apr.  1942,  in  AAG  322.3, 
Operational  Training  Units. 

13*  Memo  for  Gen.  Harper  by  Lt.  Col.  L.  B.  Kelly,  31  Hay  1943,  in 
AFIHI  files. 

16.  AG  322.2  (1-14-42)  m-H-AAF/A-1,  23  Jan.  1942. 

17.  AAF  Memorandum  Ho.  20-5,  7  July  1943* 
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18 

Central,  and  i.'sstsm  Flying  Training  Cammrnds.  The  Training  Command 
operated  through  separate  schools  for  the  various  types  of  training. 
Transition  in  the  command  was  of  two  types,  either  specialised  schools 
for  transition  to  a  specific  type  of  piano  or  transition  to  combat 
types  in  the  last  phase  of  advanced  pilot  training. 


The  Transfer  of  Transition  Training,  from  the  Tactical  Units 
to  the  Training  Command 

During  the  war  period  there  were  several  factors  that  affected 

the  course  of  transition*  Perhaps  the  most  important  administrative 

question  was  when  and  how  the  long-planned  transfer  of  transition  to 

the  individual  training  agency  would  occur.  For  many  years  the  air 

force  mobilization  plan  had  contemplated  that  after  U-day,  primary, 

basic,  and  advanced  schools  would  complete  individual  pilot  training, 

giving  transition  to  combat  aircraft  in  the  advanced  schools  on  old 

or  obsolete  planes.  After  graduation,  the  various  crew  members  would 

be  assembled  at  organizational  training  centers  where  they  ivou^d  re- 

19 

csive  unit  or  individual  replacement  training  prior  to  combat.  Dur- 

20 

ing  1941  this  plan  hed  been  further  developed,  but  on  the  declaration 
of  war  it  could  not  be  effected.  Available  equipment  had  to  be  allocated 
where  it  was  most  dearly  needed;  practically  all  operational  aircraft 
therefore  remained  in  the  tactical  units#  But  as  wartime  training  got 
under  way,  the  need  for  the  shift  became  increasingly  apparent.  Tactical 
units,  whose  primary  mission  ’was  combat  training,  were  forced  to  devote 


IS. 

19. 

20. 


;,T>  Press  Eelease,  23  Aug.  1943. 
Homo  for  C/AC  by  Chief,  Plans  Sec., 
Training,  General. 

See  Chap.  III. 


16  Feb.  1937,  in  AAG  353.9  A, 
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much  valuable  time  to  transition.  For  example,  in  heavy  bombards® nt, 

90  days  were  required  to  prepare  crews  and  units  completely  for  combat 
duty,  but  the  necessity  for  transition  often  reduced  available  time  by 
one  to  one  and  a  half  months.21  A  similar  problem  existed  in  other 
typos  of  aviation,22  which  led  to  repeated  recommendations  by  the  tac¬ 
tical  units  that  transition  be  transferred  to  the  Flying  Training  Com¬ 
mand.23  Early  in  1942  it  was  suggested  that  special  transition  schools 
be  established  within  the  commnd,  that  a  fourth  stage  be  superimposed 
on  advanced  training.  This  was  recommended  in  the  belief  that  adequate 
transition  could  not  be  attained  in  the  advanced  stage  along  with  reg¬ 
ularly  scheduled  training?4  At  this  time,  April  1942,  however.  Head¬ 
quarters,  AflP,  concerned  over  the  scarcity  of  aircraft,  apparently 
believed  that  transition  in  the  OTU's  would  accomplish  the  desired  ends 
and  deemed  the  establish*®^  of  a  fourth  stage  too  "complicated."  The 
plan  of  eventually  placing  transition  in  advanced  schools  was  main- 

tained. 

Although  staring  early  1942  thin  problem  onioned  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  ra  not  wholly  centered  around  the  question  of  availability 
of  tactical  aircraft.  It  became  confused  uith  the  problem  of  providing 


21.  w,  no.  2,  Ao/43,  *  gj:  jfg  £  X 

22.  Exec., Ill  Bomber  Ouni.  to  CO,  3u  4T,  ^p.  9W,  3*35^  B3C 

23.  B6B,  IJOffi  to  C/AS,  27  Uar.  W,  in  440  3»-9^  ,  ^  ^ 

24.  AC  Technical  Supervisor  to ^m^chnicai  Supervisor  to  Director 

353.9  02,  Training,  Generali  4F  f  Training  in 

of  Technical  Inspection,  3  mar.  *  »-c.niQT  v\ 

Pilot  Training  j  AF  Technical  Supervisor  to  JMbl,  31 

liar.  1942,  in  TTldividuai  Training  to  AFDEE,  20  Apr.  1942, 

25-  ™  “•  4’ 
AFDLFt  to  AFTSI,  27  Apr.  1942,  in 


J 
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replacement  palate  ■*  cr^s.  ""  "“S  ° 

activate  and  train  n«  units  ion  overseas  duty,  but  repents  had  to 

no  supplied  for  those  groups  already  in  the  theaters  of  oporatron.  In 

the  interests  of  expediency,  crews  were  withdrawn  from  groups 

ing  thereby  seriously  disrupting  their  activities.  Often  these  ere 

uere  brought  to  full  strength  hy  tl.  assist  of  recent  school  grad- 

„+,ee  v4lich  resulted  in  training  accidents  in  areas  where 
ua.'fces>  &  practice  vai2.cn.  _ 

_  .  f  materiel  were  extremely  difficult.  This 

repair  and  replacement  of  materiel  ww 

situation  demanded  immediate  remedy. 

Typical  of  the  period,  the  replacement  problem  «  complicated 

hy  conflicting  directives  and  dissindlar  action  in  the  separate  types 

*  aviation.  Both  the  air  forces  and  tt.  ^yins  *— «  "  "" 
delegated  the  respo^ibiUty  ef  prodding  replacement  drums.  Actually, 

replacements  cere  secured  from  whatever  a^ncy  •  best  abln  to  prc~.de 

them.  Ih  heavy  bombardment  the  edicts  n^d  for  replacement  ere,,  » 

pu-a. F  of  the  Air  Corps  took  over  the  E&.  School 
partially  met  when  the  Chief  oi  the  Air  torF 

■  n  OBv,( c-c  1CA1.  On  10  January  1942  the  Flying 
at  Albuqaerque  late  in  December  941 

,  _  directed  to  establish  heavy  bomber  crew  schools 
Training  Command  was  careened 

vMeh  commenced  operations  in  ll»»l2  it  was  here  that  transition  fxr.t 
hecame  a  function  of  the  inoividual  training  agency.  In  this  way,  an 
through  a  small  amount  of  training  conducted  by  the  First  and  Fourth 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29- 


Exec, III  Bonder  Oomd.  to  CG*  3£AF,  353^  S/^riining  llisc. 

52  for  31 1942>  “  ^ 3 

bEE^SS!1 ami 

!§;?(£  SSS:  mi  B*ok> GG-  ^R0< 
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Air  Forces,  the  problem  of  heavy  bombardment  replacements  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  answered  cam  Second  Air  Force  crew  training  began  in  the 
„  30 

sunmisr  of  1942 • 

in  the  other  types  of  aviation,  the  problem  of  replacement  crews 
■flag  not  adequately  solved  until  lata  1W  when  the  MU  programs  cere 
placed  in  operation  in  the  various  air  forces.31  Small  numbers  of  re¬ 
placements  were  secured  by  robbing  OIU  groups  and  through  limited  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Firct  and  Fourth  Air  Forces.32  In  .lay  W  the  Flying 
Training  Co-end  had  been  directed  to  establish  combat  crew  schools 
for  medium  and  light  bombardment  and  had  also  been  charged  with  the 
training  of  pursuit  replacements.  Such  training,  however,  was  never  ^ 
effected  because  tactical  aircraft  ware  not  allocated  to  the  command. 

The  planned  and  actual  delegation  of  replacement  training  to  tha 
Flying  training  Command  caused  much  discussion  in  headquarters.  D» 
Director  of  Bombardment  believed  that  replacement  training  could  bast 
bs  accomplished  by  regularly  organised  bombardment  groups,  inasmuch  as 
he  thought  tactical  units  wars  better  able  to  impart  combat  tactics 
^  techniques  than  the  production-line,  individual  type  of  training 
employed  by  the  Flying  Training  Co-aid.  Five-week  combat  crow  schools 
could  nut  properly  train  crews  which  normally  required  two  to  three 


30-  Ss  ^  m  %%  f 

31  ..  — 

33-  is  S 
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months  of  training.  The  Second  and  Third  Air  Forces,  therefore,  were 
best  suited  to  conduct  replacement  training  provided  they  were  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  transition.  The  Director  of  Bombardment  recommended, 
that  transition  training  be  conducted  in  specialised  schools  under  the 
Flying  Training  Command.  These  schools  would  produce  first  pilots,  co¬ 
pilots  being  provided  from  graduates  of  the  advanced  twin-engine  schools. 
The  recommendation  of  a  separate  stage  for  transition  training  marked 
a  significant  step  in  the  development  of  transition  procedures. 

The  approval  of  this  plan  in  July  1942  by  the  Director  of  Military 

Requirements  brought  an  answer  to  the  questions  of  replacement  and  tran- 
35 

sitxon  training.  All  replacement  training  was  to  be  delegated  to  the 
air  forces  as  soon  as  such  programs  could  be  placed  in  operation.  First- 
pilot  transition  was  to  be  a  function  of  the  Flying  Training  Command, 
taking  place  either  in  post-graduate  transition  schools  or  in  the  last 
part  of  advanced  pilot  training.  In  line  vrith  this  policy,  on  26  Au¬ 
gust  1942  the  heavy  bombardment  combat  crew  schools  were  converted  to 
first-pilot  training  and  were  redesignated  pilot  transition  schools 
(four-engine).  A  little  over  a  month  later,  on  6  October,  the  first 
increment  of  medium  bombardment  transition  was  transferred  to  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Training  Command  with  a  headquarters  directive  to  establish  a  B-26 
37 

transition  school.  During  this  same  month  the  Flying  Training  Command 


34 


34.  Memo  for  AFDUR  by  AFRDB,  31  May  1942,  in  AAG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Units-. 

35.  R&R,  AFDMR  to  AFRDB,  4  June  1942,  in  AAG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Units. 

36.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  26  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  F,  Training, General; 

_ _ _  .~Rrir.tr.  -fin  £Ti,lTlRfl  .  - - - . . . . . . .. 
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was  directed  to  establish  a  pilot  transition  school  (transport)  for 

38 

transition  on  DG-2's  and  DG-3's,  a  plan  which  ms  cancelled  in  December. 
Throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall  tentative  plans  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  both  P-3 8  and  F-J+O  transition  were  discussed,  but  they  did  not 

39 

become  effective  until  early  in  1943* 

Gradually  transition  training  was  being  transferred  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  training  agency,  but  directives  were  often  conflicting,  and  their 
implementation  was  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  question  of  availability 
of  aircraft.  Finally  on  15  November  1942  the  Director  of  Military  Re¬ 
quirements  instructed  the  Director  of  Individual  Training  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  "type  directors"  to  formulate  plans  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Flying  Training  Command  of  all  transition  to  specific  types  of 
airplanes*^ 

With  this  final  definition,  transfer  of  the  transition  function 

was  afforded  increased  impetus.  On  22  December,  B-25  transition  by  the 

Flying  Training  Command  was  directed.  Training  was  conducted  at  an 

advanced  twin-engine  school,  but  on  4  March  1943,  B-25  transition 

AG- 

attained  specialised  school  status.  Early  in  January  the  Flying 
Training  Command  began  producing  advanced  graduates  with  transition  on 
P-322 1 3  (P-3S*s),  while  on  5  February  the  initiation  of  10  hours1  F-40 

33.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRGj  R&R,  No.  2,  AFRIT  to  AFDMR,  13  Nov.  1942, 
in  AAG  353,  Transition  Training. 

39 •  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

40.  Memo  for  AFRIT,  AFRDB,  AFRAD,  and  AFRAS,  15  Nov.  1942,  in  AAG  353 
Transition  Training. 

41.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTG,  22  Dec.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training; 

AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  4  Mar.  1943,  in  AAG  353  A,  Pilot  Training, 
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transition  in  advanced  ain&Le-eneina  training  was  directed.42  Appar¬ 
ently,  under  the  plans  formulated  by  the  type  directors,  transition  to 
light  and  dive  bombardment  aircraft  was  also  to  be  delegated  to  the 
comand,  bat  this  never  occurred.  Transition  to  other  types  of 
fighter  planes,  with  the  exception  of  the  P-39,  also  remained  a  function 
Of  the  training  air  forces.  Training  similar  to  that  given  on  the  P-40 
was  directed  2,  February  1944 *  Since  August  1942  aU 
transition  had  been  exclusively  for  first  pilots,  but  in  January  I944 
heavy  bombardment  co-pilot  transition  became  a  function  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Command,  and  in  February,  E-26  co-pilot  transition  was  authorised.45 
Despite  the  fact  that  transition  to  many  combat  aircraft  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  individual  training  agency,  however,  much  of  it  still 
remained  in  the  tactical  units* 


Summary 

During  Uorld  har  XI  the  majority  of  pilots  were  given  transition 
training  in  either  the  Hying  Training  Command  or  the  domestic  air 
forces.  But  other  agencies,  whose  primary  mission  was  not  training,, 
utilised  tactical  aircraft  and  therefore  conducted  transition.  Although 
the  transition  procedure  employed  by  all  activities  was  generally  sim¬ 
ilar,  each  had  its  individual  approach  to  the  training  problem  and  its 
particular  difficulties  and  training  problems. 

**•  5  r*b- 

M.  H®,  AFRA3  to  AFEIT/lO  Doc.  1942,  in  AAG  353,  Trsnsition  Tvein- 

44.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

W'  l^b^Kf?  ^  *o  CG,  AFTRC, 

18  Feb,  I944,  in  MG  353  B,  Pilot  Training.  * 
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For  many  months  the  principal  transition  agencies  were  the  train¬ 
ing  air  forces.  But  the  prime  duty  of  these  organisations  was  combat 
mission  training;  transition  vras  merely  a  necessary  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  this  end.  In  such  instances  transition  lost  its  indi¬ 
viduality  and  became  more  closely  merged  with  operational  training. 

Under  the  press  of  -wartime  training  the  tendency  toward  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  regulation  for  transition  procedure,  which  had  become  evident 
in  1941,  continued.  Determination  of  procedures  remained  in  the  lowest 
echelon,  only  general  control  emanating  from  Headquarters,  AAF  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  various  individual,  air  forces.  Headquarters  direction 

remained  essentially  the  same  as  during  the  expansion  program,  pilots 

46 

being  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  flying  instructions. 

The  headquarters  of  the  various  air  forces  prescribed  general  training 
methods  which  were  further  amplified  by  the  individual  fighter  and 
bomber  commands,  but  the  determination  of  the  process  remained  on  the 
group  or  squadron  level.  In  keeping,  hoover,  vrith  the  policy  of 
general  standardization  and  supervision,  the  type  directors  in  Washing¬ 
ton  issued  general  training  standards  for  each  kind  of  unit.  These 

presented  qualification  requirements  which  were  to  be  attained  by  the 

47 

end  of  operational  training.  In  each  of  these,  individual  pilot  and 
co-pilot  qualifications  were  specified,  -which  for  the  most  part  -were 
to  be  reached  during  the  transition  period  or  at  the  end  of  first-phase 
QTU-HTU  training.  It  was  toward  their  attainment  that  transition 


46.  AAF  Eeg.  Ho.  50-16,  26  Oct.  1942. 

47»  AAF  Memorandum  Ho.  50-6,  11  Sep.  1942. 
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training  v.'as  directed. 


As  transition  shifted  to  the  Flying  Training  Command,  it  lost 
its  informal  and  individual  characteristics,  and  in  keeping  vjith  the 
particular  organization  and  administrative  procedure  of  that  agency, 
assumed  program,  status.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  postgraduate 
transition  schools.  Training  was  in  accordance  \jith  scheduled  pro¬ 
duction  quotas  and  because  of  the  similar  degree  of  experience  of  the 
trainees,  followed  a  more  defined  instructional  program*  This  pro¬ 
duction-line  type  of  training,  however,  was  pointed  toward  the  same 
end  as  that  employed  in  the  air  forces — the  attainment  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  standards  prescribed  by  the  type  directors* 

One  other  factor  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  course  of 
transition  procedure.  As  the  war  training  program  progressed,  there 
was  an  increasing  tendency  toward  collaboration  on  training  aims  and 
methods  between  the  individual  and  operational  training  agencies. 
Ideally,  the  Training  Command  aimed  to  produce  pilots  with  a  firm 
grounding  in  individual  training  so  that  upon  assignment  to  the  air 
forces  they  could  progress  rapidly  and  efficiently  through  operational 
or  replacement  training*  After  late  1942  a  series  of  training  con¬ 
ferences  occurred,  concerned  with  both  training  in  general  and  the 
separate  types  of  aviation.  Through  these  conferenced  . 
continued  improvement  of  training  administration,  methods,  and  aims  was 
effected.  The  Flying  Training  Command  learned  what  qualifications  the 
air  forces  desired  and  amended  its  programs  to  meet  them.  Furthermore, 
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methods  of  training,  such  as  transition  procedure,  were  decided  upon 
and  placed  in  operation  in  both  agencies.  Throughout  the  entire  AAF 
training  establishment,  transition  procedure  became  more  efficient, 
standardized,  and  productive. 
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Chapter  V 

TRAITS  IT  1011  TRAINING  IN  TEE  TACTICAL  CHITS  BI  WORLD  WAR  II 

1^«  Heavy  Bombardment 

During  the  first  two  years  of  American  participation  in  World  War 

II  the  greater  part  of  transition  to  heavy  bombardment  aircraft  in  the 

tactical  units  was  conducted  by  the  Second  Air  Foree.  This  training 

occurred  on  two  types  of  planes,  the  B-17  and  the  B-24.  The  B-17  had 

1 

been  in  operational  use  since  1987,  but  the  B-24,  designed  in  1938,  did 
not  begin  to  reach  the  taotical  units  in  quantity  until  the  first 
months  of  the  war*  Heavy  bombardment  transition  procedure,  therefore, 
had  been  developed  around  the  B-17;  the  B-24  followed  its  lead.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  due  to  the  somewhat  greater  difficulty  faced  by 
inexperienced  pilots  learning  to  fly  the  Liberator,  their  transition 
programs  were  quite  similar,  from  both  administrative  and  instructional 
points  of  view, 

personnel  assigned  to  heavy  bombardment  were  supposedly  graduates 
of  the  advanced  twin-engine  flying  schools.  As  late  as  September  1942, 
however,  all  advanced  twin-engine  schools  had  not  been  equipped  with. 
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'twin-engine  trainers;  therefore,  heavy  bombardment  units  received  both. 

3 

single-engine  and  twin-engine  graduates*  A3  the  specialised  four- 

engine  transition  schools  built  up  production,  the  flow  of  four-engine 

pilots  gradually  increased*  Finally,  by  the  fall  of  1943,  all  first 

pilots  reaching  the  Second  Air  Force  had  received  this  training,  and 

3 

the  necessity  for  transition  was  greatly  reduced.  Early  In  1944  a 

limited  number  of  oo-pilots  with  this  training  also  began  to  flow  to 
4 


the  tactical  units* 

transition  Instruction*  The  first  phase  of  heavy  bombardment 
OTU-RTU  was  devoted  to  the  individual  combat  training  of  the  pilot,  and 
it  was  here  that  transition  occurred*  Transition  methods  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  individual  units  under  general  instructions  issued  by  the 


5 


Second  Air  Force*  It  may  be  assumed  that  procedure  was  generally  the 
362ie,  varying  only  with  the  availability  and  qualifications  of 
instructors,  weather  conditions,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  individual 
trainee.  One  other  procedure  served  to  maintain  standardised  tran¬ 
sition,  the  heavy  bombardment  training  standards  issued  by  the 
Directorate  of  Bombardment*  Although  these  specified  pilot  and 

eo-pilot  qualifications  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  first-phase 
6 

training,  transition  training  was  pointed  toward  their  attainment* 


3. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


R£R,  AFRIT  to  Director  of  Military  Personnel,  22  Sop.  1942,  in 
AAG  353*9  F,  Training,  General* 

R&R,  Ho.  2,  AC/AS,  Training  to  c/AS,  16  Apr.  1943,  in  AFIHE  files. 
Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  18  Jan.  1944* 

Memorandum  Ho.  50-4,  Hq»,  2d  AF,  1  July  1942. 

MS  Training  Standard  ITo*  20-1-1,  8  Feb.  1943. 
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In  first-phase  training  all  effort  ms  first  devoted  to  checking 
off  the  new  pilots.  Trainees  were  employed  as  co-pilots  for  approxi¬ 
mately  60  hours#  end  then  upon  demonstrating  airplane  commander 

capacity  and  passing  a  flight  test  satisfactorily#  they  "became  first 
7 

pilots#  In  the  39th  Bombardment  Group  (H),  a  parent  OTU,  transition 

instruction  and  check  off  for  B-24  trainees  included  the  following 
8 

items: 


a.  Take-off 

b.  Approaches  and  lending 

c*  Partial  stalls  (minimum,  altitude  7000  ft.  above  ground) 

(1)  Power  off  and  power  on 

(2)  Gear  up  and  down 

(3)  Ho  flaps,  half  flaps,  full  flaps 

d.  Two  (2)  and  three  (3)  engine  operation  (minimum  altitude 
7000  ft#  above  the  ground) 

(1)  T/indmilling 

(a)  Straight  flight 

(b)  Turns  right  and  left 

(2)  Feathered 

(a)  Straight  flight 

(b)  Turns  right  and  left 

e#  Three  (3)  engine  landing  (standard  procedure) 

(1)  Uindmilling 

(2)  Feathered 
f  •  Instrument  Flying 

(1)  Primary  instrument  (turn  and  bank,  air  speed#  rote 
of  climb#  altimeter#  compass) 

(a)  Using  only  the  primary  instruments#  perform 
the  basic  airwork  prescribed  in  Second  Air 
Force  orientation  and  let-down# 

(2)  Secondary  instruments  (artificial  horizon,  gyro, 
altimeter#  compass#  airspeed) 

(a)  Same  as  (a)  above# 

(3)  All  instruments 

(a)  Perform  complete  Second  Air  Force  instrument 
check. 


7.  History  of  the  Fifteenth  Bombardment  Operational  Training  "vying 
Headquarters,  1  Jan.  1943,-  1  Sep.  1943. 

8.  Memorandum  No*  50-8,  Qq. ,  39th  Bombardment  Gp.  (H),  25  Apr.  1943. 
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Accompanying  flying  instruction,  were  the  usual  five  to  10  hours  of 

ground  instruction  and  familiarisation*  suoh  as  preflight  procedure, 

technical  orders  pertaining  to  the  airplane,  blindfold  cookpit  check, 

9 

and  local  and  CM  flying  regulations,  This,  too,  varied  with  the  unit; 

for  example,  in  the  39th  Group,  10  hours  above  the  minimum  prescribed  by 

10 

the  Second  Air  Force  were  given.  Once  the  trainee  pilots  had  been 

checked  off,  they  engaged  in  further  individual  combat  training. 

On  1  March  1943  a  system,  of  model  mission  flight  training  for  all 

heavy  bombardment  units  and  crews  went  into  effect  throughout  the  Second 

Air  Force,  Of  the  27  missions  in  first-phase  training,  the  first  5,  2 

to  3  hours'  in  duration,  were  devoted  to  transition  prooodure  similar 

to  that  outlined  above.  Co-pilots  received  the  seme  training  as  first 

11 

pilots,  with  more  emphasis  on  co-pilot  procedure  and  engineering. 
Although  the  OTTJ-ETU  system  of  the  Second  Air  Force  was  tho 
principal  tactical  agency  conducting  four-engine  training,  other 
activities  utilised  four -engine  aircraft.  Prior  to  June  1942  when  all 
heavy  bombardment  GTP-KIU  was  delegated  to  the  Second  Air  Force,  some 
four-engine  training  was  conducted  by  the  other  three  continental  air 


9,  History  of  the  Fifteenth  Bombardment  Operational  Training  Tfing 
Headquarters,  1  Jen,  1943-1  Sep.  1943, 

10*  Training  Schedule,  39th  Bombardment  Group  (H),  May  1-July  1,  1942, 
In  History  of  S9th  Bombardment  Group  (h),  7  Dec.  1941-31  Dec. 

1942. 

11,  Model  Mission  Flight  Training,  Second  Mr  Force,  10  Feb*  1943,  in 
ibid. 
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forces.  In  addition,  four-engine  aircraft  were  used  by  photcgraphlo- 

recormaia sane©  units*  Early  in  1943  when  it  was  decided  to  use  B-17'  s 

and  B-24*s  in  photographic-reconnaissance  squadrons  (s}»  it  was 

necessary  for  the  photographic-reconnaissance  Of  IT  at  Colorado  Springs, 

13 

Colorado,  to  give  transition  to  four-engine  pilots*  After  photographic 

reconnaissance  aviation  was  reorganized  in  August  1943  and  came  under 

the  new  III  Reconnaissance  Command.  of  the  Third  Air  Force,  graduates  of 

the  Training  Command  who  had  completed  transition  training  in  B-17»s 

14 

and  B-24*s  were  provided.  Presumably,  transition  programs  approxi¬ 
mated  those  in  effect  in  the  Second  Air  Force  at  the  same  period* 

Problems*  Of  all  operational  training  programs,  heavy  bombardment 
seems  to  have  been  less  hindered  by  the  usual  problems  of  aircraft, 
personnel,  and  instructor  shortages*  Perhaps  this  was  because  it  was 
accorded  the  highest  priority*  During  the  first  half  of  1942,  however, 
the  program  experienced  shortages  of  equipment  and  personnel*  Many  of 
the  trainee  pilots  had  no  previous  multi-engine  experience,  and  to 

accomplish  the  long  step  between  single-engine  and  four-engine  aircraft, 

16 

an  excessive  amount  of  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  transition*  As 


12.  CG,  AM?  to  CG*s,  2d  end  3d  AF's,  19  liar.  1942,  in  AM  322.3, 
Operational  Training  Units;  AFDUR  to  CG,  3d  AF,  11  June  1942,  in 
AAG  322*3  B,  Operational  Training  Units* 

13.  R£R,  AFRDB  to  AFTSP,  4  Feb*  1943,  in  MG  353  #2,  Pilot  Training; 
AFTSP  to  CO,  Amy  Air  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  4  Mar.  1943, 
in  MG  211  A,  Pilots, 

14.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  3d  AF,  31  July  1943,  in  AFIHI  files. 

15.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  22  Kelt.  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3A,  Groups. 


r-,7 
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advanced  twin-engine  graduates  and  later  four-engine  graduates  were 

supplied,  this  problem  decreased,  throughout  1942  and  1943  the  chief 

personnel  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  necessity  for  the  retran— 

sition  of  Training  Command  B-17  graduates  to  B-24fs  when  they  reached 

16 

the  Second  Mr  Force*  As  late  as  November  1943  the  training  Command 
did  not  have  sufficient  B-24*s  to  effect  the  transition  of  pilots  in 

17 

the  desired  ratios,  but  early  in  1944  this  difficulty  was  also  solved. 

During  the  early  period  transition  instruction  was  also  hindered 

IB 

by  the  lack  of  experienced  check  pilots*  to  accomplish  transition, 

19 

all  assigned  qualified  pilots  and  co-pilots  were  used  as  instructors* 

As  the  heavy  bombardment  program  began,  the  Second  Mr  Force  estab- 

30 

lished  B-17  and  B-24  standardisation  schools  for  instructor  training, 

■{Then  the  central  instructors  schools  (four-engine),  established  in 

cozmeotion  with  the  training  Cdzranandts  four-engine  program,  began 

operations  in  Ootober  1943,  the  Second  Mr  Force  sent  its  instructors 
21 

there  for  training.  By  this  means,  trainees  benefited  from  standard 
instructional  procedures  and  check  lists  throughout  their  entire  train¬ 
ing* 


16,  T NX,  2d  AF  to  AC/AS,  Program  Planning,  11  Apr.  1943,  in  AAG  211  B, 
Pilots  * 

17*  Projeot  Book,  CG,  AFTEC. 

18.  CG,  2d  AF,  to  CG,  AAF,  22  liar.  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3A,  Groups. 

19.  training  Schedule,  39th  Bombardment  Group  (H),  May  1-July  1,  1942, 
in  History  of  39th  Bombardment  Group  (h),  7  Deo.  1941-31  Dec* 

1942. 

20.  AG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  21  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  3S3,  Transition  Train¬ 
ing. 

21.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTEC,  16  Aug.  1943,  in  ibid. 
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The  method  for  first-pilot  progression  through  the  OTTJ-KTU  system 

remained  relatively  the  sea©,  differing  only  for  pilots  -whose  experience 

prior  to  reaching  the  air  forces  was  dissimilar*  But  co-pilot  training 

and  progression  varied  greatly  and  presented  both  serious  proficiency 

and  morale  problems.  During  the  first  half  of  1942,  then  all  trainees 

were  of  similar  experience,  one  man  was  tagged  as  pilot,  the  other  as 

22 

co-pilot,  and  they  engaged  in  operational  training  as  a  team*  But  so 

great  was  the  shortage  of  experienced  personnel,  that  it  was  decided 

that  these  co-pilots  were  too  experienced  and  eould  be  used  more 

23 

advantageously  in  the  formation  of  new  groups*  consequently,  on  7 

July  1942  the  Second  Air  Force  was  directed  to  replace  trained  co-pilots 

v/ith  new  Flying  Training  Command  graduates  15  days  prior  to  unit 

departure.  The  co-pilots  were  then  returned  to  new  groups  for  employ- 

24 

ment  as  first  pilots*  During  the  16  days, the  now  command  graduates 

\ 

received  sufficient  training  to  qualify  them  in  the  minimum  individual 

25 

training  standards,  but  crew  and  unit  training  were  completely  lacking* 
Apparently,  however,  as  increased  numbers  of  four-engine  pilots, 
who  had  received  transition  training,  and  advanced  twin-engine 
graduates  reached  the  tactical  units,  this  procedure  was  abandoned* 


22.  CG,  2d  AF,  to  CG,  AAF,  17  May  1942,  in  MG  321.9  A,  Groups. 

23.  Bail,  Mo.  3,  AFEDB  to  Director  of  Technical  Services,  2  July  1942, 
in  AAG  211  C,  Grades,  Titles— Officers. 

24.  AFKDB  to  CG,  2d  AF,  7  July  1942,  in  MG  211  D,  Pilots. 

26.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  17  May  1942,  in  MG  321.9  A,  Groups. 
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Many  of  the  twin-engine  graduates  who  showed  promise  during  the  tran- 

26 

sition  period  attained  airplane  oassnander  status,  but  the  single¬ 
engine  graduates  were  almost  invariably  relegated  to  the  status  of 
career  co-pilot*  ITaturally  these  men,  who  had  believed  themselves 
destined  for  a  pursuit  career,  experienced  an  appreciable  drop  in  morale 
and  were  generally  uninterested  in  co-pilot  duties*  As  four-engine 
pilot  production  met  quotas,  advanced  twin-engine  pilots  Joined  the 
ranks  of  career  co-pilots.  Furthermore,  apparently  there  was  a  tendency 
to  neglect  co-pilot  training  in  favor  of  first  pilots;  often  co-pilots 

were  not  accorded  a  systematic  training  program  emphasising  engineering 

27 

and  airplane  construction*  Throughout  1943  various  attempts  were 

made  to  remedy  the  status  of  co-pilots  through  transfer  of  co-pilot 

transition  to  the  Training  Command .  Finally  this  occurred  in  January 
28 

1944. 


2*  Terv  Heavy  Bombardment 

Out  of  the  increasing  trend  toward  long-range  bombardment  came  the 

Boeing  Superfortress.  On  31  December  1942  the  first  XB-29  was  delivered 

29 

to  the  Army  Air  Forces,  14  YB-29*s  following  in  July  of  the  next  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  B-17  in  1937,  the  B-29  was  accorded  special  status. 


26. 


27. 


23. 

29. 


RSR,  Sfo.  3,  AFRDB  to  AFDT3,  2  July  1942,  in  AAG  211  C,  Grades, 
Titles — Officers . 

AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRG,  27  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 

See  below.  Chap.  71,  Sec.  5. 

13-1,  Daily  Aircraft  AecBptano©  and  Delivery  Report,  AAF  Materiel 
Comd. 
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A  special  training  agency  was  established,  end  minimum  eligibility 

requirements  for  pilot  personnel  were  prescribed*  In  the  spring  of 

1943  when  the  B-29  program  (58th  Bombardment  Tfing  (H))was  initiated, 

'  30 

it  v/aa  a  special  project  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Headquarters,  MB'. 

$ 

On  11  October  1943  the  53th.  Yiing  was  redesignated  very  heavy  and 

31 

assigned  to  the  Second  Air  Force*  A  little  over  a  month  later,  the 
XX  Bomber  Command,  composed  of  the  58th  and  73d  Things,  was  activated. 
TJhen  the  XX  Bomber  Command  moved  to  the  theater,  one  group  ms  to  remain 

in  the  Second  Air  Force  to  form  a  nucleus  for  another  wing  in  order  to 

32 

provide  further  OTU-KTU  training. 

All  pilot  personnel  for  the  B-29  program  were  required  to  meet 

eligibility  qualifications.  In  the  beginning  it  was  decided  that 

first  pilots  should  have  six  months*  tactical  experience  and  300  hours 

on  multi-engine  aircraft,  while  co-pilots  should  be  qualified  four- 

33  34 

engine  pilots.  At  first  pilots  were  secured  from  various  agencies, 

but  after  autumn  of  1943  the  draining  Command  furnished  all  oo-pilota 

35 

from  the  B-17  schools  and  all  first-pilots  under  the  following 

36 

qualifications  and  assignment  preference i 


30*  HSR,  AC/AS,  OC&R  to  AC/AS,  draining,  18  May  1943,  in  AAG  353.01  B, 
Training  Program. 

31.  AG  322  (9  Oot.  1943),  11  Oot.  1943. 

33.  History  of  the  XX  Bomber  Command,  27  Bov.  1943-31  Jan.  1944. 

33*  2d  ind.  (AG,  4th  Bistrict  Technical  Training  Ccmd*  to  CG,  AFTTC, 

1  Apr.  1943),  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTTC,  21  May  1943,  in  AAG 
322  B,  Crews. 

34.  C/AS  to  CG,  Air  Transport  Cood.,  12  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  452.1  A, 

B-29  Bombers. 

35.  R&R,  AC /AS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  OCffiR,  28  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B, 
Pilot  Training. 

36.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  20  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  211  C,  Pilots. 
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1*  B-17  pilots  with  a  minimum  of  1000  hours  four-ongine 

flying  time. 

2.  B-24  pilots  with  a  minimum  of  1000  hours  four-engine 
flying  time. 

3.  Experienced  pilots  with  a  total  of  1000  hours  flying 
time,  300  or  more  of  which  have  been  on  four-engine 
equipment,  first  preference  B-17  type  airplane  and 
second  preference  B-24  type  aircraft. 

4.  Experienced  pilot  personnel  such  aa  Bomb  Approach  and 
Navigation  pilots  with  at  least  1000  hours  total  flying 
time  who  have  been  given  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
B-17  airplane,  or  second  preference  B-24. 

5.  Four-engine  pilots  with  a  minimum  of  300  hours  four- 
engine  flying  time,  first  preference  E-17  and  second 
preference  B-24. 

The  flying  characteristics  that  differentiated  the  B-29  from  the 

other  heavy  bccibors  were  its  greater  range,  speed,  service  ceiling, 

and  load  capacity.  But  for  an  experienced  four-engine  pilot,  the  step 

to  the  larger  ship  was  relatively  easy,  not  unlike  flying  the  B-17. 

At  first,  training  was  complicated  by  the  lack  of  a  central  training 

directive*  Each  group  commander  operated  his  own  training  program 

and  prescribed  subject  matter  and  proficiency  standards.  After 

1  February  1944,  however,  the  program  of  instruction  was  prescribed  by 
37 

higher  echelons.  The  18  hours  of  air  transition  to  the  B-29 
38 

included; 


Hours 


Bay  landings  and  air  work  S 
Emergency  procedures  demonstration  check  3 
Day  landings  and  check  3 
Instrument  oheok,  including  instrument 

take-off  and  low  approach  let  down  3 
Eight  landings  and  check  3 


37.  History  of  the  XX  Bomber  Command,  27  Nov.  1943-51  Jan.  1944. 

38.  Second  Air  Force  Flight  Directive  for  Combat  Crews,  B-29,  Feb. 
1944,  in  files  of  AC/5S,  Training. 


i 
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The  principal  problems  encountered  in  the  B-29  program  oentered 

around  slow  delivery  of  aircraft,  a  lagging  modification  program,  and 

maintenance  difficulties,  liuoh  of  the  oambat  mission  training  ms  dono 
39 

on  B-17*s.  Transition  was  accomplished  by  assigning  two  or  three 

40 

B-29 f a  to  now  groups  as  they  were  activated,  but  it  too  was  slow.  For 

example,  by  late  December  1943  only  67  first  pilots  had  been  chocked  off 
41 

on  the  B-29*  Hh©n  trained  groups  began  moving  to  the  combat  zone,  the 

same  problem  of  lack  of  aircraft  applied  to  the  new  groups  remaining  in 

42 

the  Second  Mr  Force.  Thus,  in  many  ways  the  B-29  program  ms  similar 
to  early  B-17  training— the  new  airplane  was  accorded  an  elite  status, 
an  individual  training  program  m3  established,  and  minimum,  eligibility 
requirements  were  in  offset. 


3.  Medium  Bcmbardmont 

As  in  heavy  bombardment,  one  agency  was  principally  concerned 

with  the  conduct  of  transition  training  to  medium  bombardment  aircraft, 

in  this  case  the  Third  Mr  Force*  Mass  production  of  the  two  medium 

bombers  with  which  the  United  States  went  to  war,  the  north  American 

43 

B-26  and  the  Martin  B-26,  began  in  February  1941.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  only  a  few  of  these  planes  had  reached  SB3 


39.  History  of  the  XX  Bomber  Command,  27  Bov.  1943-31  Jan.  1944. 

40.  Brig.  Gen.  K.  B*  V.'olfe  to  c/as,  10  Aug.  1943,  in  ft  to  380  E, 
Program-Frojo o t * 

41.  History  of  the  XX  Bomber  Command,  27  Uov.  1943-31  Jan.  1944. 

42.  Daily  Diary,  AO/AS,  Training,  Unit  Training  Div.,  26  Apr.  1944. 

43.  Report  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  the 
Secretary  of  TJar,  4  Jan.  1944,  4. 
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44  45 

Air  Foroe  units,  and  transition  to  them,  had  just  begun*  Consequently, 

tbs  Third  Air  Foroe  "was  left  the  task  of  developing  a  tactical  training 
program,  including  transition  procedure,  for  medium,  "bombardment  air¬ 
craft*  The  development  of  this  program  fell  into  two  periods*  The 
first,  until  about  June  1942,  v.as  characterised  by  organisation  of 
facilities  and  attempt  at  solution  of  many  personnel  and  operating  pro¬ 
blems;  the  second,  after  the  medium  bombardment  development  program  had 
got  under  way,  by  relatively  smooth  functioning  of  th©  OTTKRTU  system. 

During  this  period,  however,  transitioning  occurred  under  peculiar 
circumstances  *  As  no  organized  medium  bombardment  groups  remained  in 

the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  for  the  first  groups  to  train  thern- 
46 

selves.  Furthermore,  because  of  lack  of  experience  the  trainee 

pilots  necessarily  required  prolonged  and  detailed  transition.  This 

was  particularly  true  in  the  B-26  units,  for  the  Marauder  required  an 

unusual  amount  of  skill  and  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 

pilot  for  its  successful  operation*  In  one  B-26  group  it  was  found 

that  it  took  16  hours  to  cheok  off  experienced  pilots,  and  50  for 
47 

inexperienced •  A  B-25  group,  on  the  other  hand,  graduated  oo-pilots 

to  supervised  first  piloting  after  55  hours  and  to  first  pilots  after 
43 

50  hours. 


44.  Memo  for  Col.  E.  L.  Maiden  by  0-3,  AFCC,  4  Oct.  1941,  in  AAG 
321.9-3A,  Groups . 

45.  Exec.,  Ill  Bomber  Cornd.  to  CG,  3d  AF,  16  Oot.  1941,  in  AFIHI  files. 

46.  Exec.,  Ill  Bomber  Cemd*  to  CO,  21st  Bombardment  Gp.,  20  Mar.  1942, 
in  AFIHI  files* 

47.  AC/AS,  A-3  to  AFDAS,  24  July  1942,  in  MG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Units. 

48.  AC/lS,  A-3  to  AFDAS,  11  May  1942,  in  MG  322.3,  Operational  Train¬ 
ing  Units. 
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Beset  by  organizational,  personnel  and  equipment  diff ioulties , 
apparently  units  did  not  always  conduct  transition  that  measured  up  to 
prescribed  standards.  An  unusual  number  of  accidents  ocourred,  so  many 
that  the  Third  Air  Force  was  forced  to  reiterate  the  need  for  thorough 
pilot  indoctrination  and  supervision  of  transition.  Ground  indoctrina¬ 
tion  had  to  accomplish  a  100  per  cent  knowledge  of  all  technical  aspects 
of  the  plane  and  inolude  a  blindfold  cockpit  test.  Following  this,  all 
the  flying  characteristics  of  the  plane  had  to  be  explained  to  the  pilot, 
and  then  for  at  least  five  hours  every  take-off  and  landing  had  to  be 
made  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  flight  leader  operating  the 
radio  in  the  oontrol  tower*  Before  the  trainee  was  considered  competent 
to  fly  cross-country,  he  had  to  have  at  least  30  hours*  experience  in 
the  airplane  and  execute  at  leaBt  10  landings  on  strange  airports.  The 

need  for  thorough  instrument  training  end  full  us©  of  the  link  trainer 
49 

was  also  stressed. 

The  actual  determination,  of  the  transition  process  remained  in 

the  individual  units,  however s  established  standards  for  training  and 

50 

minimum  qualifications  were  specified  there.  Instructors*  manuals, 
published  by  the  III  Bomber  Command,  were  designed  to  standardise  fly¬ 
ing  instruction  and  yet  encourage  the  development  of  individual  ideas 
along  instructional  lines.  Illustrative  problems  and  questions  were 
suggested  which  were  designed  to  ’'demonstrate  to  the  student  the 


49.  AG,  3d  AF,  to  C0*s,  all  units,  3d  AF,  5  Har.  1942,  in  AFIHI  files. 

50.  Memorandum  Ho.  50-51,  Hq. ,  3d  AF,  31  Aug.  1943. 
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relationship  of  various  instruments  and  the  effect  of  operation  of 

various  controls.”  Certain  procedures  and  outlines  of  points  to  be 

51 

stressed  wore  specified j  for  example: 

Prior  to  tho  time  that  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  fly  the  airplane  from  the  pilot • s  seat,  the  operation 
of  all  controls  must  be  thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  it 
will  bo  ascertained  that  the  student  understands  the  proper 
uso  of  all  controls  and  accessory  equipment.  Chock  consists 
of  tho  full  operation  by  the  student  of  tho  equipment  in 
accordance  with  Pilot’s  Transition  Progress  Card#  Tho 
Instructor  Pilot  will  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity  during 
the  landing  transition  period  forcing  the  student  pilot  to 
determine  when  and  what  action  is  required  at  all  times. 

From  time  to  time  higher  eohelons  found  it  necessary  to  emphasise 
certain  aspects  of  transition.  This  ms  particularly  true  of  the  B-26. 
In  accordance  with  tho  dosiro3  of  tho  Commanding  General,  AM  that  all 
precautions  necessary  be  taken  to  insure  safe  operation  of  tho  B-26 
and  to  Improve  trainee  morale,  particular  attention  ms  accorded  B-26 
emergency  procedure  instruction:  methods  of  abandoning  the  aircraft, 
flight  and  ground  instruction  in  single-engine  operation,  other 
emergency  procedures,  end  blindfold  cockpit  tests*  Seleoted  officers 
from  each  B-26  OIU  v/ere  sent  to  Yfright  Field  for  an  intensive  course 
in  the  operation  of  the  B-26,  including  thorough  instruction  in  single¬ 
engine  flight  and  landings.  Tfpon  return  to  their  groups  they  wore  able 


51*  Memorandum  No.  50-7,  Eq.,  Ill  Bomber  Ccnad*,  15  Sep*  1942. 

52.  R&R,  AFDAS  to  iiFEDB,  10  Dec.  1942,  in  MG  452.1  Bombers-  (Heavy) 
B-26;  R Ml,  Eo.  2,  JiFHDB  to  APBAS,  8  Jan.  1943,  in  ibid.  ' 
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to  aid  substantially  in  the  oonduot  of  Ilaraudor  transition. 

For  almost  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  coordinated 

OTIF-RTU  system*  it  vius  nooessary  for  the  (Third  Air  Fore©  to  conduct 

transition  training  for  new  Flying  Training  Command  graduates  assigned 

to  B-25  and  B-26  units*  Early  in  1943  small  numbers  of  graduates  of 

the  transition  schools  begem  to  flow  to  these  units*  and  by  the  summer 

of  that  year  practically  all  first  pilots  had  received  transition  to 

taetical  types  of  aircraft.  Thus  transition  in  the  tactical  units 

became  a  rechecking-off  process  for  first  pilots*  It  was  still 

necessary*  however*  for  co-pilots  to  receive  transition. 

During  the  first  months  of  medium  bombardment  training*  pilots 

end  co-pilots  progressed  through  the  training  oyole  as  a  team* 

receiving  similar  training.  At  the  beginning  of  first  phase*  trainee 

pilots  were  divided  into  two  sections  acoording  to  proficiency*  one 

54 

section  flying  as  first  pilots*  the  other  as  co-pilots.  This  method 

of  training,  hov/ever,  occasioned  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  had 

55 

arisen  in  heavy  bombardment  units.  Si  view  of  the  serious  lack  of 
experienced  personnel,  it  was  felt  that  the  commitment  of  two  fully 
qualified  pilots  in  each  crew;  was  wasteful.  Accordingly*  in  July 
1942  headquarters  directed  that  15  to  30  days  prior  to  the  end  of 


53.  ESS,  AFEDB  to  AFAHJ,  12  Sep.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  J,  Training  in 
Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 

54.  Asst.  AS,  3d  AF  to  CG,  AAF  10  July  1942,  in  APIHI  files. 

55.  See  above*  Sec.  1. 
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second  phase,  trained  co-pilots  would  be  replaced  by  new  graduates  of 

66 

the  Plying  Training  Command.  The  released  co-pilots  would  be 

67 

returned  to  the  new  groups,  thereby  raising  their  experience  level* 

As  a  result  of  this  method,  co-pilots  received  little  more  than  simple 

transition  prior  to  combat.  By  the  summer  of  1943,  as  medium  groups 

began  to  receive  graduates  of  the  transition  schools,  this  practice 

was  abandoned.  *  These  graduates  were  used  as  first  pilots,  twin-engine 

standard  graduates  as  oo-pilots,  and  they  flew  through  the  OTTJ-RTU 

cycle  as  a  team.  In  February  1944  a  plan  was  placed  in  operation  in 

the  Training  Command  whereby  some  B-26  transition-trained  co-pilots 

58 

would  also  bo  provided  for  the  tactical  units. 

Training  Program.  From  February  through  June  1942,  when  medium 
bombardment  operational  training  began  in  the  tactical  units,  training 
was  conducted  under  many  difficulties— difficulties  that  greatly 
hindered  the  complete  operational  training  cycle  and  naturally  had 
their  influence  on  the  transition  process*  With  the  delegation  to  it 
of  medium  bombardment  training,  the  Third  Mr  Foroe  established  a 
two-phase  OTP  system.  The  first  phase,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
parent  group,  mas  to  be  devoted  to  the  completion  of  individual  and 
crew  training.  Personnel  being  assigned  to  medium  bombardment  groups. 


56.  1st  ind.  (Asst.  AG,  3d  AP  to  CG,  AAP,  10  July  1942),  AFRDB  to  CG, 
3d  AF,  n.d.,  in  AETHI  files. 

57.  3d  ind..  Exec.,  Ill  Bomber  Ccmd.  to  CG,  5d  AF,  29  July  1942,  in 
ibid. 

58.  See  below.  Chap,  bll.  Sec.  4. 
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however,  had  not  received  individual  training  on  tactical  typo  air¬ 
craft?  therefore,  during  the  assembly  period  prior  to  scheduled 
operational  training  it  was  necessary  for  the  parent  group  to  conduct 
individual  training*  Tho  Third  Mr  Force  prescribed  that  pilots  would 
first  receive  15  hours  of  air  familiarization  and  transition,  consist¬ 
ing  of  ’’detailed  and  progressive  supervised  instruction  for  all  combat 
crew  pilots  and  co-pilots  on  transition  training  to  the  2-engine  type 

airplane  applicable* ”  Further  standards  for  training  and  minimum 

59 

requirements  vrere  to  be  prescribed  by  the  lower  echelons* 

After  June  1942,  when  medium  bombardment  operational  ami 
replacement  training  became  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Third  Air 
Force  and  tho  expanded  OTb-RTb  system  was  placed  in  operation,  train¬ 
ing  underwent  a  process  of  standardization*  In  18 -week  OTb  training 
the  organizational  phase  became  known  as  Fhase  I*  and  during  this 

six-week  period  pilot  transition  and  individual  training  were 
60 

completed.  blaring  the  first  phase  of  12-week  HTU  training,  similar 

61 

instruction  was  given*  General  training  procedure  was  now  more 
oonoisely  prescribed  by  higher  echelons*  In  addition,  training  in 
phase  I  was  pointed  toward  the  training  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Directorate  of  Bombardment*  Although  including  more  than  transition, 
they  also  served  to  standardise  tho  process*  Si  OTb  groups  the  first 


59*  Memorandum  bo*  50-17,  Hq*,  3d  AF,  2  Kay  1942* 

60*  Memorandum  bo*  50-1,  Hq.,  Ill  Bomber  Camd.,  27  Oct.  1942. 
61*  Memorandum.  bo*  50-23,  Hq*,  III  Bomber  Coad*,  22  bar.  1943. 
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stage,  transition  and  familiarization,  conducted  under  the  supervision 

62 


of  a  check  pilot,  included  in  November  1942s 


Familiarization  and  Transition 
Landings  and  Take-offs 
dir  UTork  (Single-engine 
Operation,  Fire  Drill, 
Propeller  Feathering) 
Instrument  (Airwork, 
Orientation,  Low- 
Appro  aches) 

Performance  Flight 


Pilot 

Day  Eight 
10  5 

5  2 


Co-pilot 
Day  Night 

10  5 

5  2 


2 


2 


_3 

18 


7 


3  _ 

18  7 


In  April  1943  proscribed  transition  time  for  first  pilots  ms  increased 

to  a  total  of  50  hours,  40  day  and  10  night.  Co-pilots,  on  the  other 

63 

hand,  received  but  12  hours  of  day  transition*  In  HTU  groups  for  the 

seme  period  (early  1943),  although  covering  the  same  instructional 

scope,  only  25  hours  of  day  transition  and  10  of  night  for  both  pilots 

64 

and  co-pilots  were  proscribed. 

Da  Phase  I  OTU-RTU,  ground  training  was  given  concurrently  with 
flight  training.  The  first  25  hours  of  the  total  of  166  consisted  of 
indoctrination  and  familiarization  with  the  airplane  and  its  equipment 
for  both  pilots  and  co-pilots.  Instruction  included:  familiarization 
with  the  airplane  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  accordance  with  the 
instructor's  check  lists,  instruction  in  operation,  discussion  of 
performance  characteristics,  instruction  in  weight  and  balanoe  data, 
pertinent  sections  of  the  pilots1  information  file,  and  a  written 


62.  Memorandum  No,  50-1,  App,  A,  Hq*,  III  Bomber  Ccmd.,  27  Oot.  1S42* 

63.  Ibid.,  9  Apr.  1943. 

64.  Memorandum  No.  50-23,  App,  A,  Hq. ,  III  Bomber  Comd.,  22  liar*  1943. 
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questionnaire .  In.  addition*  trainees  were  given  a  blindfold  cockpit 
65 

tent* 

Vfliilo  the  Third  Air  Foroo  was  the  principal  agency  for  medium 
bombardment  training*  other  aotivitios  such  as  the  air  support  commands 
and  the  Antisubmarine  Command  utilized  medium  bombers*  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  conduct  medium  transition  until  such  time  as  their  needs 
could  be  supplied  by  graduates  who  had  received  transition  in  the  Flying 
Training  Command,  Presumably  this  transition  was  similar  to  that  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Third  Air  Force*  Ihero  was  ono  activity,  however*  which 
late  in  1942  conducted  a  substantial  amount  of  B-25  transition*  Tn 
April  1942  a  photographic-reconnaissance  Oil  ms  established  under  the 
Second  Air  Force  for  the  training  of  photographic-reconnaissance  squad¬ 
rons  for  heavy  and  medium  bombardment  groups  and  ground-air  support 
66 

units.  late  in  1942*  because  of  a  change  in  the  activation  schedule 

for  photographic  aviation,  there  existed  a  surplus  of  pilots  in  the 

photographic-reconnaissance  OTU  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo*  Arrangements 

ware  mado  for  this  agency  to  give  transition  to  pilots  for  B-25  groups 

of  the  Third  Air  Force  and  incidentally  to  train  its  own  combat  and 
67 

ground  crews »  late  in  1942  and  early  in  1943  seme  200  to  300  B-25 
pilots  were  given  transition,  thereby  aiding  the  Third  Air  Force* s 
medium  bombardment  program  and  providing  transition-trained  pilots 


65.  Memorandum  Mo.  50-1,  App.  A,  Eq.,  Ill  Bomber  Comd.*  27  Oct.  1942; 

E fiR,  Mo.  2,  AFRDB  to  AFDAS,  8  Jan.  1943,  in  MG  452.1  Bombers 
(Heavy)  B-26. 

66.  AFTSF  to  CG,  2d  AF,  27  Apr.  1942,  in  MG  322.3,  Operational  Train¬ 
ing  Units. 

67.  Has,  AFTSP  to  AFFdOB,  9  ITov.  1942,  in  AAG  452.1  Bombers  (Heavy) 
B-25. 
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until  graduates  of  the  Plying  Training  Command  schools  were  available. 

Upon  determination  of  tho  program  of  instruction  through  collaboration 

with  the  Third  Mr  Foroe,  these  pilots  were  given  a  60-hour,  four -we ok 

course,  consisting  of  air  instruction  in  day  and  night  transition, 

including  familiarisation,  blind  flying,  single-engine  performance,  and 

navigation  pilotage}  and  ground  instruction  In  aircraft  maintenance, 

69 

communications,  and  allied  subjects. 

Problems.  For  many  months  the  medium  bombardment  program  was 
hindered  by  problems  of  aircraft  availability  and  maintenance,  a  lack 
of  check  pilots  and  experienced  supervisory  personnel,  inexperienced 
trainees,  and  in  the  case  of  the  B-26,  a  complicated  and  for  a  while 
dangerous  airplane  which  brought  with  it  a  serious  morale  problem. 
Although  most  of  those  factors  affected  the  operational  training  program 
as  a  whole,  transition  procedure  was  also  influenced.  During  the 
period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  coordinated  OTU-RTU  system 
these  problems  were  acutely  felt,  but  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
influence  through  the  summer  of  1943. 

Although  ideally  personnel  reaching  medium  bombardment  units 
should  have  already  received  transition  to  B-25  and  B-26  aircraft, 
until  mid-1943  the  newly  established  Training  Command  transition  schools 


68.  R&R,  AFRDB  to  AFHJF,  23  Peb.  1943,  in  AAG  211  A,  Pilots;  1st  Ind. 
(Asst.  AG,  3d  AF»  to  CG,  AAF,  4  Dec.  1942),  AFRDB  to  CG,  3d  AF, 

13  Jan.  1943,  in  AAG  553,  Transition  Training. 

69*  Asst.  AG,  3d  AF  to  CG,  AfiF,  4  Dee.  1942,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 
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were  not  moating  the  requirements  of  the  Third  Air  Force*  If  these 

graduates  were  not  available,  the  next  most  desirable  source  of 

71 

medium  bccabardmont  pilots  rro3  advanced  twin-engine  graduates* 

Apparently,  however,  many  of  those  assigned  to  the  air  force  were 

singlo-engino  graduates.  Furthermore,  insufficient  numbers  of  pilots 

vrero  being  assigned  to  medium,  units  and  they  arrived  at  irregular 

intervals.  This  situation  forced  the  groups  to  maintain  a  sustained 

and  prolonged  transition  program,  crew  and  unit  training  thereby 

72 

cufforing  proportionately*  Repeatedly,  units  requested  that  they 

73 

be  given  more  and  better  qualified  pilots*  Headquarters,  AAF,  on 

the  other  hand,  kept  reminding  the  units  that  too  much  time  was  being 

devoted  to  transition  at  the  expense  of  bombing  and  gunnery  operations 

74 

in  first-phase  training* 

Coupled  with  inexperienced  trainees  was  a  shortage  of  qualifiod 
supervisory  and  instructor  personnel*  There  wore  few  men  with  the 
requisite  medium  bombardment  experience,  end  training  operations 
were  made  even  more  difficult  by  continued  withdrawal  of  this  per¬ 
sonnel  for  other  duty.  For  example,  in  July  1942  there  were  12  oheck 

75 

pilots  in  one  organization  and  10  in  another.  Apparently,  by  the 


70. 

71. 

72. 
73* 

74. 

75. 


Project  Book,  CO,  AFTRC. 

RuS,  AFRIT  to  AFBJP,  22  Sep.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  F,  Training, 
General. 

AG /fiS,  A-3  to  AFDAS,  11  Hay  1942,  in  AAG  322.3,  Operational  Train¬ 
ing  Units* 

1st  imd.  (AFDAS  to  CG,  3d  AF,  15  Hay  1942),  CG,  3d  AF  to  CG,  AAF, 

2  June  1942,  in  ibid. 

AFDAS  to  CG,  3d  AF,  15  Hay  1942,  in  ibid. 

AD/AS,  A-3  to  AFDAS,  24  July  1942,  in  MG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Units. 
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end  of  1942  sufficient  instructors  for  the  parent  groups  were  obtained 

To  improve  their  quality*  special  courses  were  given  at  Fright  Field 

and  at  manufacturers*  plants*  instruction  tins  standardized*  and 

76 

instructors  were  provided  with  handbooks  and  teaching  guides. 

For  many  months  the  medium  bombardment  program  suffered  from  a 

lack  of  airplanes.  Groups,  although  activated  on  scheduled  dates,  did 

not  receive  their  equipment  at  the  correct  times.  Consequently,  train 

ins  'naB  delayed,  transition  prolonged,  and  prior  to  commitment  units 

did  not  receive  their  full  quota  of  combat  training,  Throughout  1942 

77 

there  was  a  particular  shortage  of  B-25*s.  In  the  spring,  the 

necessity  for  getting  medium  bombardment  groups  into  combat  forced 

substitution  of  B-26*s  for  B-25*s  in  the  middle  of  the  training  period 

This  necessitated  retransition,  a  situation  that  was  further  aggra- 

78 

vated  by  a  lack  of  qualified  B-26  check  pilots.  Bymid-1943,  how- 

79 

ever,  there  was  a  relative  surplus  of  both  B-25*s  and  B-26*3.  Tied 
in  with  the  non-availability  of  aircraft  was  on  exceptionally  acute 
maintenance  problem,  This  was  particularly  true  of  tho  B-26,  The 
first  groups  conducting  B-36  training  could  not,  in  spite  of  24-hour 
maintenance,  keep  enough  planes  in  operation  to  accomplish  the 


76. 


77. 

78. 

79. 


R&B,  Ho.  2,  AFfilSC  to  AFEDB,  6  Oct.  1942,  in  dAG  553,9  J,  Train¬ 
ing  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training;  Lt»  F.  R.  Feleh,  21st  Bombard¬ 
ment  Gp.,  to  A-5,  III  Bomber  Ccmd.,  14  Oct,  1942,  in  APTHT  files; 
Memorandum  ITo.  50-7,  Hq.,  Ill  Bomber  Cornd.,  15  Sep.  1942. 

Exec*,  III  Bomber  Coad.  to  CO,  3d  £F,  6  July  1942,  in  AFIEE 
files;  Exec.,  Ill  Bomber  Ccmd.  to  CG,  3d  AF,  23  Sep.  1942,  in 
MG  452.1  E,  Bombers. 

Hq*,  III  Bomber  Gcrad.  to  CG,  3d  AF,  10  May  1942,  in  MG  452.1  E, 
Bombers . 

AC /MS  y  QC&R  to  Gen.  B.  II*  Gales,  1  July  1943,  m  A AG  452.1  G, 
Bombers* 
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80 


required  training*  Apparently*  as  mechanics,  spare  parts,  and  tools 

“became  available  for  6-26*3,  this  problem  decreased  in  importance* 

One  other  problem  impeded  the  medium  bombardment  program,  the  low 

moralo  of  B-26  trainees*  The  Iiarouder  "was  considered  a  ’’hot11  plane, 

possessing  some  dangerous  flying  characteristics*  In  training 

inexperienced  pilots,  an  unusual  number  of  accidents  occurred,  and 

81 

trainees  became  afraid  of  the  "flying  coffin."  In  mid-1942  this 

serious  morale  problem,  coupled  with  othor  operating  difficulties,  led 

to  certain  modifications  of  the  B-26,  such  as  increased  wing  span  and 
82 

armament.  Bub  modification  did  not  alter  the  bad  none  the  Marauder 
had  received?  concentrated  effort  ms  made  therefore  to  improve  its 
reputation  with  both  the  publio  and  the  military*  In  September  1942 
the  practice  ms  instituted  of  having  B-36  crews  visit  the  advanced 
twin-engine  schools  of  the  Flying  draining  Command  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  support  for  the  B-26*  These  crews  gave  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  B-26  and  a  small  amount  of  transition  to  selected  supor- 
83 

visory  personnel*  At  first  the  crews  encountered  "complete 
skepticism  as  to  whether  as  a  combat  type  airplane  it  was  worth  the 


80. 


81. 


82. 

83. 


1st  led.  (CO,  21st  Bombardment  Gp.  to  CG,  Ill  Bomber  Camd.,  23 
Ihr.  1942),  CG,  III  Bomber  Comd.,  to  CG,  3d  AF,  27  Mar.  1942,  in 
MG  452.1  A2,  Bombers. 

Ac/AS,  A-3  to  MFAS,  24  July  1942,  in  AAG  322.3  B,  Operational 
Training  Chits. 

AFDUR  to  CG,  AFAEIC,  12  Apr.  1942,  in  AAG  452.1  A2,  Bombers. 

MR,  AFRDB  to  AFRIT,  28  Sep.  1942,  in  AAG  373.3,  Aerial  Demonstra¬ 
tions  at  Fairs,  Cities,  etc. 
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84 


service  rendered  when  actually  it  woe  so  extremely  dangerous  to  fly,” 

"but  many  cadets  were  impressed  with  the  performance  of  the  plane  and 

convinced  of  its  merits  when  properly  flown.  After  such  visits,  trainee 

attitudes  toward  the  B-26  definitely  improved,  and  they  were  continued 

86 

for  each  advanced  twin-engine  class*  Throughout  1942  and  1943  there 

vans  much  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  B-26,  and  toward  the  end  of 

86 

1943  B-26  production  Began  to  taper  off. 


4.  Light  Bombardment 

With  one  exception,  the  administration  of  the  wartime  training 
program  for  light  bombardment  aviation  followed  closely  the  pattern 
established  for  medium  bombardment*  Its  OTIf-RTU  system  was  set  up  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  but  although  early  plans  con¬ 
templated  the  transfer  of  light  bombardment  transition  to  the 
individual  training  agency,  it  never  occurred.  All  transition  to  the 

light  bombardment  airplane,  the  Douglas  A-20,  remained  a  function  of 
87 

the  tactical  units.  The  first  contracts  for  A-20  production  had 

been  lot  in  1939,  and  it  had  made  its  first  appearance  in  GH^  Air 

88 

Force  units  early  in  1941.  A-20  transition  procedure,  vjhich  had 

been  worked  out  by  the  3d  Light  Bombardment  Group,  was  therefore 


84. 

85. 


86. 

B7. 

88. 


Lt.  John  L.  Armor,  336th  Bombardment  Gp.,  to  CO,  480th  Bombardment 
Sq..,  Q  ITov*  1942,  in  MG  353.02  $1,  Instruction  Visits. 

4th  iad.  (to  above  ltr.),  AG,  SEAFTC  to  CG,  AFFTC,  7  Feb.  1943,  and 
6th  ind.,  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  2  liar.  1943,  in  ibid. 

AC/as,  Materiel,  Maintenance,  and  Distribution  to  AFAEiC,  24  Sep. 
1943,  in  MG  452.1,  Bombers  (Heavy)  B-26. 

See  above.  Chap.  IV. 

TJD  Press  Release,  20  May  1939j  Chart,  Status  of  Airplanes  in  the 
GEQ  AF,  31  Mar.  1941,  in  MG  352.11,  Course  of  Instruction. 
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carried  over  into  T/artime  training* 

Light  bombardment  training  mis  concentrated  principally  in  the 

Third  Air  Force,  although  some  training  occurred  under  the  air  support 

commands  of  the  other  air  forces.  The  II  Mr  Support  Commend  of  the 

Second  Mr  Force  had  been  activated  in  September  1941,  but  on  27  April 

1942  its  personnel  was  moved  to  the  new  III  Mr  Support  Command  of  the 

Third  Mr  Force.  Here  the  OTU-RTU  system  for  light  bombardment  was 

established  and  remained  until  light  bombardment  training  was  assigned 

89 

to  the  III  Bomber  Command,  S  August  1943. 


Training  Program.  Transition  to  A-20  aircraft;  entailed  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  now  Flying  Training  Command  graduate,  either  single-  or 
twin-engine  standard,  into  a  qualified  A-20  pilot.  The  principal 
difficulty  lay  in  the  transfer  to  a  faster,  heavier,  single-pilot, 
twin-engine  plane ;  there  ms  a  necessity  for  some  co-pilot  practice  on 
tactical  twin-ongine  aircraft  prior  to  solo  in  the  A-20.  TJhen  the  A-20 

first  appeared  in  the  tactical  units,  B-13*s  were  used  for  this  inter- 

90 

mediate  step;  later,  co-pilot  instruction  on  the  B-25  was  employed* 

Apparently,  during  the  first  months  of  the  war  when  aircraft  of  all 

types  were  scarce,  it  was  necessary  for  air  support  units  to  send 

pilots  to  the  Flying  Training  Command  for  triin-engine  transition  train- 

91 

lng  prior  to  instruction  on  the  A-20.  This  difficult  initial 


89.  History  of  the  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  7  Deo*  1941-30  Sep. 
1943. 

90*  Memorandum  ITo.  50-1,  Hq. ,  56th  Bombardment  Training  T/ing  (L ),  20 
July  1943* 

91.  AFRIT  to  CO,  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center,  4  Jaa.  1942,  in  AAG  353, 
Transition  Training. 
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transition  was  aided  by  flying  the  aircraft  as  lightly  loaded  as 

possible  during  the  first  hours,  gradually  increasing  the  loads  as 

the  student  progressed  "in  order  to  fardliarise  pilot  personnel  mth 

the  flying'  characteristics  of  the  airplane  under  all  conditions  of 
92 

loading*”  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  concentration  on 

quality  rather  than  quantity  production  in  light  bombardment  units, 

the  training  program  received  more  regularization  and  definition  by 

93 

higher  echelons  than  was  customary  for  other  types  of  aviation* 

During  the  first  part  of  1942,  when  light  bombardment  OTb  was 
under  the  II  Air  Support  Command,  determination  of  transition  procedure 
remained  with  the  individual  unit.  On  the  command  level,  transition 
regulation  prescribed  only  ground  instruction  prior  to  check  off 
including  at  least  four  hours  of  cockpit  instruction  and  a  blindfold 
test*  Flight  transition  entailed  10  hours*  "thorough  familiarization 
mth  the  airplane  and  auxiliary  equipment  and  the  development  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  landings,  take-offs,  and  airwork  in  the  local  flying 
94 

area."  After  Movember  1942  when  the  III  Air  Support  Command  found 

it  necessary  to  activate  bombardment  training  wings,  light  bombardment 

OTb-RTU  came  under  the  23d  Bombardment  Training  lying  (15  November  1942) 

95 

and  the  56th  Bombardment  Training  Tiing  (L)  (7  April  1943)* 

Light  bombardment  0Tb  was  divided  into  three  phases.  Transition 
occurred  during  Phase  I,  the  12-week  assembly  nnfl  manning  period,  und 


92.  AFR&S  to  CG's,  2d  and  3d  AF's,  25  ITov.  1942,  in  ibid* 

93.  History  of  the  56th  Bombardment  Training  tying  (L),  Activation  to 
Jan.  1944. 

94.  Memorandum  Ho.  50-6,  Hq.,  II  Air  Support  Cocad.,  6  Apr.  1942. 

95.  History  of  the  III  Reconnaissance  Ccmd.,  7  Dec.  1941-30  Sep.  1943. 
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:i 

96 

Phase  II,  the  four-week  supervised  training  period*  la  RTU  training, 

although  the  total  training  period  was  only  12  weeks,  identical  tran- 

97 

sition  occurred  during  Phase  I* 

After  the  activation  of  the  bombardment  training  wings,  the 
determination  of  much  of  the  training  procedure  still  remained  in  the 
individual  OTIJ-RSU,  but  the  intermediate  wing  level  proscribed  transition 
procedure  in  more  detail.  Shis  was  particularly  truo  of  flight  instruc¬ 
tion*  For  example,  the  66th  Wing  proscribed,  both  the  schedule  and 

general  procedure  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  A-20  training,  transition 

98 

was  interspersed  with  instrument  training* 

First  Week  Hours 

Co-pilot  B-25  6*00 

Six  take-offs 
Six  landings 

One  hour  instrument  flying 
One  hour  single -engine  operation 


A-20  transition  4*00 

Second  Week 

A-20  transition  10  *00 

Instrument  2  *00 

Third  Weok 

A-20  transition  4*00 

Instrument  4  *00 

Right  (must  have  a  minimum  of  20  hours 

in  A-20  prior  to  flying  at  night)  4*00 

Fourth  Week 

A-20  transition  4*00 

Instrument  4*00 

Right  6*00 


96* 

97. 

98. 


Memorandum  llo.  50-1,  Hq*, 
July  1943. 

Memorandum  Ho*  50-14,  Eq«, 
June  1943. 

Memorandum  ITo.  50-1,  Eq* , 
July  1943 j  Memorandum  Ho. 
¥ing  (L),  25  June  1943. 


56th  Bombardment  Training  Wing  (L)»  20 


56th  Bombardment  Training  Wing  (I,),  25 


56th  Bombardment  Training  Wing  (L)»  20 
50*14,  Eq.»  56th  Bombardment  Training 
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In.  September  1943,  after  the  56th  T/ing  was  aa  signed  to  the  XII  Bomber 

Command,  the  schedule  of  training  "was  altered.  All  day  transition  was 

concentrated  in  the  first  three  weeks,  and  the  content  of  each  hour's 

instruction  woo  more  precisely  prescribed.  Night  transition  came  in 
99 

the  fifth  week. 

The  most  important  innovation  in  A-20  transition  instituted  by  the 

100 

56th  Bombardment  Training  Wing  was  "piggy-back"  instruction.  Similar 

to  the  method  developed  in  P-38  transition  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force,  a 

one -hour  flight  with  the  instructor  piloting  and  the  student  riding 

"piggy-back*1  was  given  prior  to  the  first  solo  A-20  flight.  Its 

purpose  was  to  demonstrate  proper  cockpit  procedure  and  to  indoctrinate 

tho  trainee  pilot  in  the  piano's  flying  characteristics.  The  second 

"piggy-back"  ride,  on  the  twentieth  hour  of  transition,  with  the 

instructor  riding  "piggyback,"  was  "to’ check  on  the  transition  pilot's 

cockpit  procedure  end  flying  technique  and  to  eliminate  any  dangorous 

101 

tendencies  which  the  pilot  y^mght/  have  developed." 

The  56th  Bombardment  Training  lixng  (L)  proscribed  that  ground 
training  should  consist  of  a  two-hour  orientation  lecture  by  the  group 
commander  and  11  hours  of  familiarisation  with  the  airplane  and  equip¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  the  usual  pertinent  sections  of  the  pilot's 


95 


99.  Memorandum,  lfo.  50-lA,  Hq*,  56th  Bombardment  Training  Yfing  (L),  27 
Sep.  1943$  Memorandum  No.  50-143 ,  Hq.,  56th  Bombardment  Training 
Viing  (A),  9  Sop#  1943.  For  a  fuller  schedule  of  A-20  transition, 
see  Appendix  2. 

100.  History  of  the  56th  Bombardment  Training  Tfiing  (l).  Activation  to 
dan.  1944. 

101*  Memorandum  No.  50—22,  Hq»,  56th  B emb ur (knout  Training  Wing  (l) , 

18  Oct.  1943. 
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information  file,  oporating  instruct ions,  technical  orders  and  manuals, 

five  hours  of  cockpit  instruction  and  blindfold  teat,  and  oral  and 

102 

witten  questioning.  Further  definition  of  instruction  lay  ^  "^o 

individual  unit*  For  example,  in  the  46th  Bombardment  Group  (L) , 

immediately  upon  assignment  to  a  flight,  the  student  me  interviewed 

by  the  flight  commander  who  determined  Ms  suitability  for  A-20  pilotage 

and  stressed  tactical  orientation  and  the  necessity  for  air  discipline* 

Instructors  were  provided  with  manuals  which  detailed  the  procedure  for 

proper  prof light  indoctrination,  and  trainee  pilots  were  required  to 

105 

pass  a  lengthy  pilot’s  proficiency  examination  with  a  grade  of  100. 

In  addition  to  A-20  training  in  the  light  bombardment  OTU-ETTJ 

system  of  the  Third  Mr  Force,  other  organizations  employed  A-20*s. 

As  observation  units  in  the  III  Mr  Support  Command  were  equipped 

with  A-20’s  late  in  1942,  the  21st  Observation  Squadron,  was  designated 

a  transitional  training  squadron  and  conducted  transition  for  other 
104 

observation  units.  Observation  and  light  bombardment  squadrons  in 
the  I,  II,  and  IT  Mr  Support  Commands  (redesignated  Tactical  Mr 
Divisions,  28  August  1943)  wore  also  equipped  with  A-20*s,  and  con¬ 
ducted  transition  in  accordance  with  general  regulations  prescribed 


102.  Memorandum  No.  30-1,  Eq.,  56th  Bombardment  Training  Wing  (L) , 
20  July  1943;  Memorandum  IIo*  50-14,  Hq.,  56th  Bombardment 
Training  f7ing  (L)»  25  Juno  1943. 

103.  Memorandum.  No.  50-12,  Eq.,  46th  Bombardment  Gp.  (l),  12  Sop. 
1943;  Memorandum  No.  50-10,  Hq.,  46th  Bombardment  Gp.  (L),  24 
Mar.  1944. 

104.  History  of  the  HI  Keconnaissance  Command,  7  Dec.  1941-30  Sep. 
1943. 
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106 

by  the  command  headquarters.  After  observation  was  redesignated 
reconnaissance  and  the  III  Air  Support  Command  bee  an©  the  III  Recon¬ 
naissance  Command  in  August  1943,  transition  to  A-20  observation  air- 

106 


craft  became  its  responsibility.  Apparently  transition  ms  similar 

to  that  conducted  in  the  light  bombardment  QTU-RTU  system* 

Problems .  In  comparison  with  other  types  of  aviation,  the  light 

bombardment  program  was  small ;  OTtHRlU  training  was  concentrated  and 

oonductod  with  a  minimum  of  operating  problems.  It  was  slow  in 

getting  started,  however,  for  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  all 

trained  light  groups  wore  committed  to  combat  by  1  April  1942.  In 

order  to  establish  an  OIU-RIU  system,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 

107 

small  numbers  of  experienced  personnol  from  these  groups*  After 

the  program  got  undor  way,  apparently  the  only  real  difficulty  was  a 

108 

delay  in  the  delivery  of  A-20's.  Instructors  were  trained  in  the 

groups;  for  example ,  in  the  411th  Bombardment  Croup  (L)  instructor 

pilots  were  required  to  complete  a  73-hour  course  in  the  A-30  prior  to 

109 

being  designated  competent  to  teach*  Thus,  in  light  bombardment,  no 
real  neoessity  for  the  transfer  of  the  transition  process  to  the 
individual  training  agency  seems  to  have  existed. 


106. 


106. 

107. 


108. 

109. 


AG  322  (27  Aug  43)  OB-I-AFRPG-II,  28  Aug.  1943;  Circular  Ho. 

60-12A,  Hq.,  I  Air  Support  Cccad.,  5  dan.  1943;  AG,  II  Mr  Support 
Coad*to  CG,  2d  AF,  33  Dec.  1942,  in  AAG  553,  Transition  Training. 
History  of  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  7  Dec.  1941-30  Sep.  1943. 
Asst.  AAG  to  C/AC,  8  Feb.  1942,  in  1AG  322.3,  Operational  Train¬ 
ing  Units. 

RS&,  AFEDB  to  JUTDHR,  16  June  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3B,  Groups. 
Memorandum  ITo.  50-18,  Hq.,  411th  Bombardment  Gp.  (L),  1  Sop.  1943. 
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5o  Pits  Bombardment 

Out  of  the  notoriety  that  the  dive  bomber  received  through  German 

employment  in  the  early  years  of  Y/orld  YTar  II,  came  the  AAF  dive 

bombardment  program*  But  AAF  attempts  to  develop  a  satisfactory  dive 

bomber  proved  unsuccessful.  Aircraft  employed  were  the  Douglas  A-24, 

a  version  of  the  ITavy  SBD,  and  the  A-31,  neither  of  which  were  oon- 

110 

sidered  operational.  Finally  dive  bombardment  units  were  equipped 

111 

with  A-36*s,  converted  P-51»s*  But  during  the  early  months  of  the 

war,  while  dive  bombardment  units  were  in  training,  delivery  of  these 

planes  ms  slow  and  much  of  the  training  occurred  on  substitute  air- 

112 

craft,  principally  P-39*s.  Thus  transition  in  dive  bombardment 
units  closely  resembled  that  given  on  pursuit  aircraft* 

In  administration  the  program  was  closely  tied  to  the  light  bom¬ 
bardment  program.  Training  was  chiefly  conducted  under  the  III  Air 
Support  Command  of  the  Third  Air  Force  until  6  August  1943,  vhen  dive 

bombardment  units  were  redesignated  fighter-bomber  units  and  were 

113 

placed  under  the  III  Fighter  Command.  After  mid-1943,  both  in 
transition  procedure  and  administration,  the  program  was  identical 
vd.th  the  fighter  program. 


110.  Jane 1  s  All  the  ITorlfl 1  s  Aircraft,  1941,  165c;  E&R,  Ho.  3,  AFEfE 
to  AC/AS,  A-3,  2  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  452.1  G,  Pursuit  Pianos. 

111.  E SR,  Ho.  5,  AFDAS  to AO/.VS,  A-3,  7  Aug.  1942,  in  MG  452.1  G, 
Pursuit  Planes . 

112.  E SR,  Ho.  1,  Dir.  of  Ground -Air  Support  to  AFDIHt,  27  July  1942, 
in  ibid. 

113.  General  Order  Ho.  296,  Hq.,  3d  AF,  6  Aug.  1943. 
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Training  Program.  Dive  bombardment  trainees  were  single -engine 
standard  Flying  Training  Command  graduates.  In  first  phase  training 
under  the  III  Air  Support  Command,  the  following  governed  their  tren- 


114 


sit ion  period; 


1*  Flying  during  this  phase  will  b©  supervised  by  an 
experienced  pilot  having  visual  and  radio  contact 
from,  a  control  tower  or  a  formation  leader's  airplane* 
Preflight  training  will  include  errorless  written 
answering  of  questionnaire,  a  blindfold  cockpit 
instrument  and  equipment  location  test,  a  recitation 
to  an  instructor  of  the  proper  use  of  all  instruments 
and  equipmont  on  the  airplane,  discussions  by  the 
instructor  pilot  on  flying  technique  for  the  airplane, 
general  behavior  and  characteristics  of  the  airplane 
under  normal  and  unusual  conditions* 

2.  If  any  dual  control  airplane  is  available,  each 

trainee  will  be  given  a  chock  rido  prior  to  soloing  to 
determine  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  successful 
solo  flight  by  tho  trainee*  *  *  * 


The  first  14  hours  of  the  total  206  hours  of  ground  training  were 


devoted  to  thorough  indoctrination  and  familiarization,  with  partiou- 

115 

lar  emphasis  on  cockpit  instruction*  Of  the  74  how 3  of  air 
instruction  in  first  phase,  the  first  15  wore  devoted  to  familiariza- 


116 


txon  and 

transition,  which  included; 

Day 

Might 

a. 

Dual  -  Take-offs,  landings,  air  work 

1 

Solo  -  Take-offs,  and  landings 

5 

b. 

Dual  -  Formation 

1 

Solo  -  Formation 

2 

2 

c. 

Dual  -  IJight  flying 

1 

Solo  -  Might  flying 

4 

114. 

115. 

116. 


Memorandum  Ho.  50-7,  Hq.,  Ill  Mr  Support  Comd.,  20  Hov*  1942. 
Ibid..  App.  I. 

Ibid. 
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Transition  procedure  for  idle  different  kinds  of  dive  bombers  differed 

little  between,  the  types  and  from  that  given  on  other  single-engine 

aircraft.  For  example,  transition  to  the  A-36  was  similar  to  that 

117 

employed  for  the  P-51.  In  transition  to  the  non-operational  dive 

bombers,  the  A-24  and  A-31,  which  were  used  for  much  of  unit  training, 

the  principal  necessity  was  to  impress  the  trainees  with  the  fact  that 

they  were  now  flying  a  much  heavier  airplane  and  that  check  lists  had 

to  be  carefully  completed.  A  trainee  first  received  an  hourts  ride  as 

passenger  in  the  roar  seat  and  was  not  allowed  to  engage  in  night 

118 

transition  until  he  had  completed  10  day  hours  and  20  landings. 

After  laid -1943,  vixen  the  dive  bombardment  program  was  redesig¬ 
nated  fighter-bomb or  and  transferred  to  the  III  Fighter  Command, 
transition  regulation  and  procedures  were  identical  to  those  in  effeot 
in  fighter  units.  Organizations  training  on  P-39*s  and  P-40*s  gave 

transition  to  pilots  through  an  hour  of  bi-place  check  and  8  hours 'of 

119 

engineering  missions  with  the  usual  preflight  indoctrination. 

V/hen  final  typo  aircraft  (A-36*s)  were  secured,  an  additional  tvro- 

120 

hour  period  of  transition  was  given.  Ifhen  fighter-bomber  units 
began  receiving  Training  Command  graduates  with.  10  hours  of  P-40 
transition,  a  similar  reduction  in  transition  training  as  effected  in 


117.  See  below.  Sec.  6,  Pursuit. 

118.  Ilemorandum  No.  50-10B,  Eq.»  III  Air  Support  Coad.,  18  Nov.  1942; 
Ilemorandum  No.  50-3,  Hq. ,  III  Air  Support  Coaid.,  15  Feb.  1943. 

119.  Operations  Ilemorandum  No.  50-1,  Eq*,  406th  Fighter-Bomber  Gp. , 

20  Sep.  1943. 

120*  Flight  Training  Program,  Hq.,  407th  Fighter-Bomber  Gp.,  in 
History  of  407th  Fighter-Bomber  Group,  Activation  to  30  Sep. 
1943. 
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121 


the  fighter  OTU-RTU’s  occurred. 

Problems.  In  dive  bombardment  training  the  main  problem  was  the 

availability  of  satisfactory  operational  type  dive  bombers.  Early  in 

1942  the  A-24  and  A-31  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  a  decision  ms 

122 


taken  to  convert  P-51*s  to  A-3Sts*  But  delivery  of  the  A-36  ms 

slow;  it  was  even  necessary  to  delay  the  commitment  dates  of  dive 
123 


groups*  This  aircraft  shortage  had  seme  effect  on  transition  in 
that  it  prolonged  the  process.  Units  were  forced  to  conduct  training 
on  substitute  aircraft,  P-39*s  and  F-40*s.  This  caused  transition' 
on  two  types,  but  transition  to  final  type  aircraft  did  not  always 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  training  period.  After  the  first  few  months, 
groups  usually  had  enough  A-36ts  to  permit  all  trainees  to  have  some 
time  on  the  Invader  during  the  individual  training  period. 


6*  Pursuit 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  there  were  five  main  types 
of  fighter  aircraft,  the  P-39,  P-40,  P-38,  P-47,  and  P-51.  The 
development  of  these  airplanes  had  begun  during  the  first  years  of 
the  expansion  program,  and  during  the  last  part  of  1940  and  early  in 
1941  P-39  and  P-40  types  had  made  thoir  first  appearance  in  the 


121 


122 


123 


Operations  memorandum  Ho.  50-1,  Eq.,  406th  Fighter-Bomber  Gp., 

20  Sep.  1943. 

R&a,  lio.  2,  1FRAD  to  AFDL3R,  29  July  1942,  in  MG  452. 1&,  Pursuit 
Planes  * 

H&R,  JSFRAS  to  AFDPU,  24  Oct.  1942,  in  AAG  -321.9-3D,  Groups. 
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124 

tactical  units ,  with  twin-engine  P-38  *  s  following  a  few  months  later  • 

Development  of  the  two  other  principal  pursuit  aircraft,  the  Republic 

P-47  and  the  North  American  P-51,  ms  started  in  1940,  but  quantity 

production  did  not  begin  to  reach  the  tactical  units  until  late  in 
125 

1942.  Thus,  transition  procedure  for  modern  fighters  had  first  been 
formulated  prior  to  the  pressure  of  mass  wartime  training,  and  its 
basio  method  was  carried  over  to  the  new  period*  But  where  in  peace¬ 
time  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  transition,  greater  precaution,  and 
progression  through  lower  performance)  types  characterized  transition 
to  the  newer  type  planes,  in  wartime,  transition  to  all  types  assumed 
the  seme  pattern  of  regulation.  Although  their  performance  character¬ 
istics  differed,  and  to  some  extent  transition  procedure  had  to  be 
adapted  thereto,  the  method  employed  for  each  type  was  generally 
similar. 

The  prime  employers  of  fighters  were  the  fighter  commands,  con¬ 
ducting  pursuit  OTU-RTU  training  in  the  First ,  Third,  end  Fourth  Air 
Forces,  and  after  January  1944  in  the  Second  Air  Force.  For  many 
months,  until  the  spring  of  1945,  all  new  personnel  reaching  fighter 
units  were  advanced  single-engine  graduates  of  the  Flying  Training 
Command.  The  principal  factor  in  transition  from  training  aircraft 


124.  Chart,  Status  of  Planes  in  the  GEQ  AF,  Jan.  1941,  in  AAG  452.1  D, 
Pursuit  Planes;  memo  for  Col.  E.  L.  Maiden  by  G-3,  AFCC,  4  Oct. 
1941,  in  AAG  321.9-3A,  Groups. 

125,  1st  ind.  (c/AC  to  Asst.  Sec.  of  bar  for  Air,  8  Jan.  1940),  Office 
of  Asst.  Sec.  of  7,rar  for  Air  to  c/AC,  18  Jan*  1940,  in  AAG 
452.10,  Pursuit  Planes;  Jane  *  s  all  the  "iTorld 1  s  Aircraft,  1941. 
197c;  R£R,  A-3  to  AFRCM,  15  June  1942,  in  AAG  452.  1  G,  Pursuit 
Planes;  R&R,  AFRAD  to  AFRAS,  12  Sep.  1942,  in  AAG  321.9-3D, 
Groups* 

<  A 

if 
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D 

to  a  tactical  pursuit  ship  rats  nthe  change  from  a  light,  small  plans 

with  limited  horsepower,  to  a  large,  heavy  plane  with  considerably 
126 

greater  power*”  Until  pilots  with  this  change  already  accomplished 
began  reaching  the  tactical  units,  the  entire  process  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  GTU-PTU  organizations  prior  to  tactical  training.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  P-4.0  and  P-38  transition  graduates,  transition 
was  not  -holly  deleted  from  operational  training.  Actually,  P-40 
transition  in  the  individual  training  agency  ties  not  so  valuable  for 
the  transition  training  as  such,  but  as  an  insurance  that  the  fighter 
units  would  receive  the  most  proficient  single-engine  trainees.  Upon 
reaching  the  tactical  units,  some  graduates  had  to  he  retransition 
trained  to  the  P-39,  P-47,  and  P-51  types,  while  others  who  were  to 
fly  P-38  or  P-40  types  were  rechecked  during  the  transition  period. 

This  previous  tactical  transition,  however,  noticeably  lightened  the 
task  of  the  operational  units  and  enabled  trainees  to  progress  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  through  the  preliminary  phases  of  tactical 
training. 

training  Program,  the  actual  determination  of  the  method  of 
transition,  although  certain  general  procedures  were  prescribed, 
remained  for  the  most  part  on  the  group  or  squadron  level*  Further¬ 
more,  in  fighter  training  the  aim  of  the  transition  period  was 


126.  Outline  of  Pilot  Training,  327th  Fighter  Gp.»  by  Ilaj.  77.  H. 
trailing,  13  Apr.  1944,  in  AFIHI  files. 
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without  detailed  headquarters  definition  for  almost  a  year.  On  1 

December  1942,  however,  the  first  day  fighter  training  standard, 

developed  by  the  Directorate  of  Air  Defense,  was  published#  Here, 

the  purpose  of  transition  as  part  of  the  training  of  fighter  units  and 

crews  was  defined.  Ground  and  air  transition  was  to  accomplish 

thorough  familiarization  with  the  controls,  instruments,  engine, 

accessories,  flying  characteristics,  and  performance  of  the  aircraft. 

The  pilot  was  also  to  be  able  to  take  off  and  land  in  1.5  times  the 

127 

TTrin-hmim  distance  listed  for  the  airplane  assigned.  Certain  pro- 

128 

eedures  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  were  also  prescribed* 

The  closest  supervis ion  muat  be  exercised  during  this 
period.  Instructors  must  insure  that  pilots  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  arrangement  and  proper  use  of  instruments 
and  controls  in  the  cockpit  and  that  a  definite  and  correct 
cockpit  routine  is  developed  prior  to  flight.  Character¬ 
istics  and  perf oraance  of  the  airplane  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  new  pilot  and  in  the  case  of  two-engine 
fighters  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  single-engine 
operating  procedure  prior  to  the  first  take-off.  Local 
traffic  regulations  and  radio  procedure  must  be  explained 
and  understood.  Take-offs  and  landings  must  be  closely 
observed  and  controlled,  and  mistakes  and  methods  of 
correction  pointed  out  in  detail.  This  original  transition 
to  the  fighter  type  is  a  crucial  period.  Definite  restric¬ 
tions  and  safety  precautions  with  reference  to  weather 
conditions,  winds,  and  use  of  runways  must  be  applied. 

The  new  pilot  must  be  given  a  chance  at  this  tine  to  became 
familiar  with  his  fighter  airplane  without  being  bothered 
by  heavy  traffic,  eross  winds,  poor  visibility,  and  other 
distractions.  Such  restrictions  must,  of  course,  be 
relaxed  as  training  progresses  in  order  to  attain  the 


127.  On  4  Dec.  1943  this  was  changed  to  "ability  to  operate  from 
small  airdromes 11  by  AAF  Training  Standard  Eo.  10-1-1,  4  Deo. 
1943. 

128.  AAF  Training  Standard,  ITo.  10-1-1,  1  Deo.  1942* 
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standard  set  forth,  herein;  however,  their  application 
during  the  transition  period  rail  eliminate  many  accidents 
doth  new  and  later. 

Toward  the  attainment  of  this  end,  all  directives  of  the  lower 
echelons  were  pointed*  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Air  Foroe  directives , 
and  the  directives  of  the  separate  fighter  commands,  prescribed 
general  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  OTU-STU  training,  including 
transition*  Regardless  of  whether  the  final  product  was  an  OTU  pilot 
trained  with  a  group  or  a  40-,  60-,  or  80-hour  replacement  pilot,  in 
first  phase  the  first  hours  of  his  training  wero  devoted  to  simple 
transition.  From  there  he  progressed  to  individual  combat  training 
which  included  about  three  hours  of  transition  in  night  flying. 

Although  final  determination  of  the  transition  prooess  for  pur¬ 
suit  aircraft  lay  with  the  individual  unit,  throughout  the  air  forces 
the  procedure  employed  was  generally  the  same.  The  fact  that  the 
trainee  * s  first  flight  was  necessarily  solo  required  intensive  ground 
indoctrination  preparatory  to  transition  flights.  This  instruction 
first  consisted  of  tactical  orientation  and  brief  lectures  on  general 
requirements  and  purposes  of  training  and  the  necessity  for  air 
discipline*  After  study  of  the  pilot’s  information  file,  technical 
orders  pertaining  to  the  specific  airplane,  its  engine  and  equipment, 
and  general  and  specific  operating  instruction  on  the  type  of  plane 
to  be  flown,  the  trainee  engaged  in  cockpit  study  and  was  required  to 
pass  a  blindfold  oockpit  test.  In  some  units  this  was  accomplished 
in  a  plane  placed  on  jacks,  the  student  thereby  being  able  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  routine  procedure  of  handling  the  aircraft 
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Through  training  films ,  lectures,  and  manuals  the  trainee  received 

instruction  in  performance  and  characteristics  of  the  plane,  its 

reactions  and  capabilities.  The  pilot  «s  also  instructed  in  local 

terrain  features,  flying  regulations,  and  communications  procedure 

and  was  given  special  instruction  in  emergency  procedures  and  methods 

of  abandoning  the  aircraft.  Usually  he  was  given  a  vnritten  examination 

at  the  end  of  the  indoctrination  period,  or  in  some  units  at  the  end 

129 

of  eaoh  specific  subject. 

For  a  pilot  fresh  frem  school  and  attempting  to  orient  himself, 

so  much  intensive  technical  data  was  difficult  to  assimilate.  Late 

in  1942,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  trainees  frith  sufficient  knowledge 

to  meet  any  conceivable  emergency,  some  units  were  giving  as  much  as 

three  days  of  this  type  of  instruction.  This  attempt  to  provide 

vdthin  a  fev.r  days  knowledge  that  only  came  with  experience  resulted 

in  confusing  trainees  and  indoctrinating  them  with  fear  rather  than 

confidence.  In  January  1943,  therefore,  the  Director  of  Air  Defense 

prescribed  that  preflight  instruction  should  only  be  designed  to 

acquaint  trainees  with  the  use  of  controls  and  instruments  and  the 

" contingencies  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  arise.*'  It  was 

130 

believed  that  this  could  be  accomplished  within  8  to  10  hours. 


129*  Memorandum.  Ho*  50-3,  Hq, ,  4th  AF,  16  Apr.  1944;  Ciroular  Ho. 

5-12,  Hq.,  I  Fighter  Oomd.,  27  Aug.  1943$  Memorandum  ITo.  50-50, 
Hq.,  Ill  Fighter  Ccmd.,  1  July  1943;  Memorandum  Ho.  50-2,  Hq. 
337  Fighter  Gp.,  12  June  1943;  Operations  Memorandum.  Iio.  3-8, 
Hq.,  338  Fighter  Gp.,  1  Dec.  1942;  Outline  of  Pilot  Training, 
327  Fighter  Gp. ,  by  Maj »  Vf.  H.  Vfalling,  13  Apr.  1944* 

130.  AFRAD  to  CG's,  1st,  3d,  4th  AF*S,  16  Jen.  1943,  in  AAG  353, 
Ground  Duty  Training. 
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Time  devoted  to  ground  familiarization  usually  varied  from  5  to  10 

131 

hours#  depending  upon  the  unit. 

After  the  completion  of  ground  instruction#  trainoos  usually 

received  about  an  hour’s  bi-place  check  in  which  they  demonstrated 

their  proficiency  in  take-off,  climbing  turns#  medium  and  steep  turns# 

132 

chandelles,  stalls  (power  on  and  off),  gliding  turns,  and  landings. 

Tri  p-S8  units  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force,  trainees  vrere  given  an  hour’s 

demonstration  ride,  including  single-engine  operation  during  maneuvers 

133 

and  landing#  in  the  Bpiggy-baokn  F-38.  In  1944,  with  the  arrival 

of  pilots  already  transition  trained  on  P-322 ’s,  this  was  reduced  to 

134 

one-half  hour* 

With  ground  familiarization  and  bi-place  cheek  completed,  the 
trainee  pilot  was  ready  to  start  transition  flights*  Transition 
instruction  was  imparted  through  a  series  of  flights  known  as 
engineering  missions.  The  purpose  of  these  engineering  missions  \it\s 

Hto  thoroughly  familiarize  the  trainee  Y/ith  the  airplane#  engine#  and 

135 

instruments*”  Although  differing  in  total  hours  and  number  in 

different  organizations  and  for  various  types  of  fighter  aircraft. 


131. 


132. 

133. 


134. 

135. 


Memorandum  Ho.  50-3,  Hq.,  IV  Fighter  Comd.,  16  Apr.  1944 j 
2d  ind.  (AFRAD  to  CG*s,  1st,  3d,  4th,  AF’s,  16  Jon.  1943),  CG, 
III  Fighter  Cornd.  to  CG,  3d  AF,  3Q  Jan.  1943,  in  AAG  353#  Ground 
Duty  Training. 

Hemorandum  ITo.  50-50,  Hq.,  Ill  Fighter  Ccmd.,  1  July  1943. 
Memorandum  Ho.  50-3,  App.  1#  Hq.,  IV  Fighter  Cosmd.#  14  Apr. 
1943. 

Memorandum  Ho.  50-3,  Hq.,  IV  Fighter  Ccmd.,  16  Apr.  1944. 
Memorandum  Ho,  50-50#  Eq#,  III  Fighter  Ccmd.#  1  July  1943. 
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their  scope  and.  form ware generally  similar*  In  a  progressive  series, 

‘'S 

* 

each  mission  prescribed  exactly  what  the  trainee  should  do,  how  he 

should  do  it,  what  particular  features  of  airplano  and  engine 

operation  he  should  watch  for,  as  well  as  questions  to  check  his 

knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  flight.  In  general,  tho  five  to  eight 

missions  covered  flights  to  achieve  practice  in  various  maneuvers  and 

familiarization  with  the  aircraft’s  flying  characteristics,  landings, 

and  take-offs;  flights  to  secure  engine  performance  data  and  altitude 

136 


performance  data,  and  usually  a  cross-country  flight,  All  engi¬ 
neering  missions  wore  closely  supervised  by  the  flight  coiamandor  from 

the  control  tower  or  truck  with  particular  attention  given  to 

137 

intelligent  criticism  after  each  flight* 

After  the  trainee  had  received  further  operational  training, 

night  transition  was  given.  In  the  First  Air  Force  it  occurred 

138 

during  the  sixth  week  of  training,  while  in  the  Third  Air  Force 

the  trainee  must  have  at  least  30  hours’  fighter  time,  1  hour  on 

fighter  instruments,  and  2  homing  missions  before  engaging  in  night 
139 

transition*  This,  too,  varied  with  the  unit,  for  in  the  338th 

140 

Fighter  Group  (Third  Air  Force)  the  minimum  was  60  hours.  Three 


136 

137 

138 


139 

140 


See  Appendix  3  for  outline  of  engineering  missions. 

Memorandum  IJo.  50-2,  Hq.,  337  Fighter  Gp.,  12  June  1943. 

Hq.,  326  Fighter  Gp.,  Operations  and  Training,  Basic  Training 
Phase.  d.,  in  APIHI  files. 

Memorandum  Ho.  50-16,  Hq.,  69th  Fighter  Gp.,  24  liar.  1944. 
Operations  Memorandum  Ho.  3-28,  338th  Fighter  Gp*,  18  Feb.  1944. 
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hours  was  the  usual  scheduled  tiiaej  sufficient  training  was  given  to 

"insure  ability  to  proficiently  operate  the  type  airplane  safely  during 

the  hours  of  darkness,  and  to  include  landings  and  tako-offs  under 

141 

minimum  conditions  of  lighting.11 

This  transition,  procedure,  both  flight  and  ground,  applied  to 

the  complete  transitioning  of  a  pilot  v;ho  had  formerly  flown  only 

trainer-typo  aircraft.  If  (as  was  the  case  after  mid -1943 )  he  had 

been  checked  off  on  the  airplane  in  the  Training  Command,  the 

necessity  for  such  thorough  transition  was  diminished.  Units  were 

authorized  to  reduce  the  time  spent  on  preflight  indoctrination 

"somewhat.11  It  was  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  trainees  had 

been  thoroughly  indoctrinated j  pilots  were  to  be  given  sufficient 

instruction  to  insure  that  they  rrere  "completely  conversant  with  all 

the  topic b  covered11  in  the  ground  school  course.  Similarly,  time 

spent  on  engineering  missions  could  be  reduced  to  the  amount  necessary 

to  insure  that  tho  pilot  ms  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  airplane 

and  engine,  had  covered  all  the  material  in  the  engineering  missions, 

142 

and  could  answer  all  the  questions  pertaining  to  them* 

Tihile  the  fighter  commands  were  the  principal  employers  of 
fighter-type  aircraft,  other  units,  such  as  dive  bombardment,  obser¬ 
vation,  end  photographic-reconnaissance,  utilized  pursuit  airplanes . 
Training  of  dive  bombardment  and  observation  units  occurred  under  the 


141.  Memorandum  Ho.  50-3,  App.  I,  Hq.,  IV  Fighter  Camd.,  14  Apr.  1943. 

142.  Memorandum  IIo.  50-50,  Hq.,  Ill  Fighter  Ccmd.,  1  July  1943. 
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I,  II,  III,  and  TV  Air  Support  Commands,  principally  the  III,  until 

August  1943,  whoa  dive  bombardment,  redesignated  fighter-bomber,  was 

transferred  to  the  III  Fighter  Command,  and  observation,  redesignated 

143 

reconnaissance,  to  the  new  III  Reconnaissance  Command.  Although 

transition  did  not  differ  materially,  sometimes  this  scattering  of 

pursuit  aircraft  caused  administrative  problems.  Shortly  after  Pearl 

Harbor  the  prewar  observation  plane  series  was  replaced  by  pursuit 

aircraft  and  A—  20* s.  As  pilots  assigned  to  observation  units  had  been 

flying  ^4:7*2,  the  necessity  for  carefully  supervised  transition 
144 

arose*  Apparently,  however,  during  the  first  part  of  1942  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  training  on  old  equipment  until  airplanes  suit¬ 
able  for  combat  employment  (P-39ta,  P-40 * s ,  P-52's)  could  be 

145 

furnished  prior  to  overseas  movement*  But  after  November  1942 

the  21st  Observation  Squadron,  designated  a  transitional  training 

squadron,  conducted  transition  for  all  observation  units  under  the 

146 

III  Air  Support  Command*  Tihen  observation  units  were  transferred 
to  the  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  the  transition  function  also 
shifted .  in  December  1943  the  Third  Air  Force  found  it  necessary, 
due  to  the  rising  accident  rate  in  the  command,  to  depart  from  the 
customary  practice  of  allowing  subordinate  commands  to  establish 


143*  History  of  the  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  7  Dee.  1941-30  Sep. 
1943.  * 

144.  AFRAS  to  CG*s,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  8th,  9th  AF*s,  6  April  1942, 
in  AAG  353.9  I,  Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 

145.  AFRAS  to  CG«s,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  AF*s,  29  May  1942,  in  AAG 
355*9  B,  Observer  Training. 

146.  History  of  the  III  Reconnaissance  Commend,  7  Deo*  1941-30  Sep* 
1943. 
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specific  rsquiremonts .  It  ivas  directed  that  pursuit  pilots  must 

complete  a  mi nfaua  of  20  hours*  transition  before  engaging  in  aero- 

147 

batics  or  night  flying* 

Similarly,  the  employment  of  tho  P-5  (P-38)  for  photographic- 

reoojmaisosnoe  required  the  transition  of  P-38  pilots  by  the  Second 

Air  Poroo  at  the  photographic-reconnaissance  GTU.  YJhen  the  recormais 

sauce  program  t.us  revised  in  the  summer  of  1943  and  photographic— 

reconnaissance  aviation  ivas  placed  under  the  new  III  Reconnaissance 

Command,  P-5  pilots  "were  provided  from  the  P-38  RTU  of  the  Fourth 

148 

Air  Force  after  60  to  80  hours  of  fighter  training*  But  after 

January  1944  these  pilots  cams  straight  from  the  Training  Command, 

149 

having  received  transition  on  P-322*s* 

Problems.  Fighter  transition,  rdth  the  possible  exception  of 

the  P-38,  seems  to  have  been  little  hampered  by  the  problems  usually 

encountered  in  first-phase  operational  training.  In  addition,  there 

vrore  few  changes  in  instructional  method  except  those  occasioned  by 

reasons  of  safety*  For  example,  in  Hay  1942  the  Director  of  Air 

Defense,  upon  receipt  of  information  that  the  initial  period 

stressed  landings,  directed  that  the  first  five  hours  of  transition 

150 

be  devoted  to  airv/ork  vri.th  landings  held  to  a  minimum.  In  1942 
then  the  demands  of  the  theaters  of  operations  necessitated  the 


147.  History  of  the  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  Dec.  1943. 

148.  Ac/aS,  Training  to  CG,  3d  AP,  23  Oct.  1943,  in  AFIHI  files* 

149.  See  below,  Chap.  VIII,  Sec.  2. 

150.  AFRAD  to  CG*s,  1st,  3d,  4th  AF*s,  33  Hay  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  I, 
Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 
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commitment  of  replacement  pilots  with  as  little  as  35  hours  in  tactical 
151 

aircraft,  there  were  many  complaints  on  the  quality  of  the  pilots, 

but  these  rarely  pertained  to  the  transition  process.  In  a  few  cases 

pilot 3  complained  that  they  were  improperly  checked  off.  Inexperienced 

instructors  with  little  time  on  tactical  aircraft  instilled  fear  rather 

153 

than  confidence  in  the  trainees.  But  as  the  shortage  of  experienced 

personnel  became  less  acute,  it  seems  that  instructors  improved  in 

quality.  Units  provided  them  mth  detailed  manuals  and  training 
153 

guides. 

Pursuit  training  was  also  relatively  unhampered  by  morale  problems* 
For  a  while  in  1942  unfavorable  rumors  circulated  concerning  the  com¬ 
bat  performance  of  the  P-40  and  the  P-38,  but  later  they  seem  to  have 
154 

been  dissipated*  P-58  training,  however,  did  present  a  peculiar 

morale  problem.  The  plane  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  "hot" 

fighter,  and  trainees  often  admitted  that  they  were  afraid  at  check 
155 

off.  Furthermore >  in  mld-1942  when  standard  twin-engine  graduates 
wore  being  assigned  to  P-38  units ,  they  were  frequently  quite 
disappointed  on  being  diverted  to  fighters  when  they  had  expected  a 


151.  c/AS  to  GG's,  1st,  3d,  4th  Zip's,  15  June  1942,  in  M.G  353.9  D, 
Training,  General.  The  existing  60-hour  flying  tamo  requirement 
in  fighter  aircraft  for  overseas  service  i/a3  reduced  to  40  hours, 
and  when  the  40-hour  minimum,  could  not  be  met,  35  hours  was 
authorised. 

152.  CO,  V  Fighter  Catnd.  Recoption  Center  to  CG,  V  Fighter  Comd.,  23 
Hay  1942,  in  MG  353  B,  Pilot  Training* 

153.  Ilemorandum  50-2,  Hq.,  337th  Fighter  Gp.,  12  June  1943. 

154.  AFDAS  to  kO/S ,  u-2,  6  Aug.  1942,  in  A?iG  353  9  E,  Training 
General. 

155.  CO,  V  Fighter  Comd.  Reception  Center  to  CG,  V  Fighter  Ccrnd., 

23  Ilr-y  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot  Training. 
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156 

bombardment  career*  On  occasion,  pilots  requested  transfer*  This 

problem  Tra.3  solved  when  a  special  twin-ongine  trainer  course,  and 

later  P-322  transition,  was  instituted  in  the  Flying  Training  Command* 

Late  in  1943  the  method  of  P-38  training  had  to  he  radically 

changed  because  of  a  serious  shortage  of  P-38-typs  aircraft*  It  became 

necessary  for  the  Fourth  Air  Force  to  employ  P-39*s  for  the  first  60 

157 

hours  of  training  and  then  transfer  trainees  to  the  P-38.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  required  double  transition-trainees  were  given  five  hours  of 

engineering  missions  on  the  P-39  and  three  more  hours  when  transferred 

158 

to  P-38*s  in  second-phase  operational  training.  This  substitution 

of  aircraft  had  a  far-reaching  effect;  it  caused  complete  revision  of 

P-522  transition  and  the  initiation  of  P-39  transition  in  the  Training 
159 

Command* 


7.  flight  Fighter 

One  program  cut  across  all  agencies  conducting  transition  train¬ 
ing,  the  night  fighter  program.  Out  of  World  War  II  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  specialised  air  warfare  came  the  night  fighter*  The  British 
had  found  a  need  for  a  specialized  machine,  and  the  AAF,  too,  laid 


156.  RfiR,  AFDMR  to  AFRIT,  21  Aug*  1942,  in  MS  211  c,  Titlos,  Grades— 
Officers. 

157.  Report  of  Training  Conference,  Hq*,  AFTRC,  10-12  Jan.  1944,  in 
MS  337,  Bulk. 

158.  Memorandum  flo.  50-2  Kq.,  4th  AF,  16  Apr.  1944. 

159.  See  below.  Chap.  VIII,  Sec.  3. 
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plans  for  the  development  of  night  fighter  aircraft  end  the  training  of 

pilots  for  their  operation.  During  December  1940  tho  problem  of  the 

type  of  plane  had  to  be  decided ,  end  a  decision  was  taken  that  a  '‘stop 

gap*'  aircraft  must  bo  procured  until  a  plane  specifically  designed  ana 

built  for  night  fighter  operations  could  be  obtained.  The  A-20  uas 

designated  as  the  plane  to  be  converted;  it  became  the  P-70.  One  month 

later  the  first  experimental  contracts  were  negotiated  with  Horthrup  for 

the  twin-engine  P-81,  the  Black  Y/idow  night  fighter.  But  conversion  of 

the  A-20  Tins  slow,  end  the  P-Sl  did  not  attain  service  status  until  the 

160 

first  months  of  1944. 

nevertheless  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  plans  were  laid  for  the 
training  of  night  fighter  pilots.  In  July  1942  the  Fighter  Command 
School  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  was  designated  os  the  training  agency,  and 

MF  units  ’wore  canvassed  for  specially  qualified  pilots  with  twin- 

161  162 
engine  time.  The  mission  of  the  night  fighter  pilot  ms  evolved  as 

the  interception  and  destruction  of  hostile  aircraft  at  night 
while  ’operating  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  a 
ground  controller  and  the  airborne  radar  operator  in,  the 
night  fighter.  The  night  fightor  pilot  is  therefore  required 
to  operate  mainly  at  night  under  blackout  conditions,  flying 
entirely  by  instruments  until  within  visual  rang©  of 


ISO.  nemo  for  Sen.  Arnold  by  Ilaj.  Gen.  Brett,  5  Deo,  1940,  in  AAG 

452*1  D,  Pursuit  Planes;  R£R,  AERCEI  to  AFAKO,  17  Jan.  1943,  in 
MB  452.1  Bombers  (Light),  A-20;  Sxee.,  OCAC  to  William  S.  Ehudsen, 
22  Jan.  1941,  in  AAG  452.1  D,  Pursuit  Planes;  TJD  Press  Release, 

21  Jan.  1944. 

161.  AFRAD  to  CG*s,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  AF*s,  20  July  1943,  in  AAG  211  C, 
Titles,  Grades— Officers. 

162,,  RSR,  AFRIT  to  AFRAD,  13  Oct.  1942,  in  MS  353.9  G,  Training,  IH.sc. 
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unlighted  hostile  aircraft.  He  must  thereforo  be  highly 
proficient  in  night  t ate -offs  and  landings  under  minimum 
conditions  of  lighting,  ceiling,  end  visibility.  H® 
must  bo  proficient  in  gunnory  in  order  to  destroy  his 
target  .... 

It  was  soon  decided,  however,  that  prospective  night  fighter  pilots 

must  be  taken  from  the  Flying  Training  Command  schools  and  that  they 

must  have  aoro  than  advanced  twin-engine  training.  Consequently,  a 

quota  of  pilots  for  transition  training  on  P-522  airplanes  was 

163 

assigned  to  the  school  at  TJillioms  Field,  Ariz . 

From  w'illioms  Field  these  men  -were  transferred  to  Orlando  where 

they  reooived  tactical  training  on  'S-10,8*  The  first  night  fightor 

squadrons  wore  shipped  to  England  where  tho  SAP  conducted  the  transition 

to  final  type  aircraft,  British  Beauf ighters •  Training  consisted  first 

of  dual  time  on  Blenheim  and  Bisley  aircraft  because  of  the  pilots* 

long  absence  from  flying  and  the  necessity  for  transition  from  the 

P-70 1 s  tricycle  landing  gear  to  conventional  landing  gear.  They  were 

thon  trained  to  Beauf ighters.  The  difficulty  encountered  in  transition 

from  tricycle  to  conventional  landing  gear  led  to  the  recommendation  that 

in  the  United  States  pilots  bo  transition  trained  on  aircraft  with  the 

164 

seme  kind  of  landing  gear  as  that  on  the  final  type  aircraft. 

In  June  1943  tho  practice  of  sending  pilots  to  England  to  complete 
their  training  was  discontinued.  A  three-month  period  of  training  on 


163.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  22  Oct.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  G,  Training, 
General* 

164.  CG,7III  Fightor  Comd.  to  CG,  8th  AF»  26  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  363.01 
A,  Training  Reports, 
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C-73's ,  AT-llts,  A-20 * s ,  end  P-70's  was  conducted  at  the  School  of 

Applied  Tactics.  P-322  transition  for  night  fightor  pilots  in  the 

Training  Command  was  also  discontinued.  They  were  now  selected  at  the 

end  of  "basic,  given  the  standard  advanced  twin-engine  course,  and  then 

165 

processed  through  the  Training  Command  B-25  transition  school.  The 

recommendation  regarding  landing  gear  was  also  heeded.  B-34fs,  non- 

operational  medium  bombers,  wore  transferred  to  the  School  of  Applied 

Tactics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  transition  to  conventional  type 
166 


landing  gear. 

The  School  of  Applied  Tacties,  however,  was  not  adequntoly 

organized  to  handle  night  fightor  training,  so  during  the  summer  of 

1943  plans  were  made  to  transfer  night  fighter  squadron  and  replaoo- 

167 

meat  training  to  the  Fourth  Air  Force.  This  transfer  occurred  in 

January  1944,  and  during  the  movement  of  facilities  transition  for 

night  fighter  pilots  in  the  Training  Command  B-25  schools  was  disoon- 
168 

tinned.  Upon  establishment  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force,  a  serious 

shortage  of  night  fightor  aircraft  existed,  as  was  the  oaso  through- 

169 

out  the  program,  and  A-20*s  were  assigned  a3  substitute  aircraft. 

But  as  most  of  the  transition  for  the  night  fighter  program  took 
placo  in  the  Training  Command,  this  did  not  materially  affect  the 


165.  RS&,  AC/AS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  QCSR,  7  June  1943,  in  AFIHI  files. 

166.  R&R,  AC/AS,  Training  to  AG/AS »  OC&R,  16  Oct.  1943,  in  AFIHI 
files • 

167.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CC,  4th  AF,  22  July  1943,  in  AFIHI  files. 

168.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Div*,  6  ITov.  1943. 

169*  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Unit  Training  Div.,  17  Apr.  1944; 
ibid..  18  Apr.  1944. 
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transition  process* 

8*  Troop  Carrier 

As  in  all  other  types  of  aviation,  with.  the  coming  of  war  the 
structure  and  training  of  cargo  units  underwent  reorganization.  Con¬ 
cepts  of  employment  of  transport  aviation  had  always  entailed  the 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies  behind  the  battlo  lines,  but  out  of 
World  War  II  come  the  use  of  airborne  and  glidor  troops.  A  new 
dootrine  of  transport,  or  troop  carrier  aviation,  evolved,  namely, 

!*  comb  at  units  equipped  and  trained  for  tactical  employment  as  combat 

170 

carriers  in  active  operations  in  combat  zones  of  thoaters*'*  In 

order  to  provide  an  agency  to  conduct  the  training  of  these  combat 

171 

carriers,  tho  I  Troop  Carrier  Command  .ms  activated  in  June  1942 . 

Prior  to  June  cargo  activities  had  been  concentrated  in  the  50th 

172 

Transport  Wing  of  the  Air  Poroe  Combat  Command,  but  apparently  its 

equipment  ms  so  limited  that  training  ms  almost  negligible* 

In  training  organization,  unlike  the  continental  air  forces,  the 

I  Troop  Carrier  Command  did  not  employ  parent  0TU*s  but  formed  new 

units  by  withdrawing  cadres  from  units  which  had  almost  completed 

173 

their  operational  training*  Necessarily,  this  procedure  required 
a  separate  activity  for  transition,  one  group  being  specifically 


170.  CG,  I  Troop  Carrier  Cond.  to  Mi/s,  Operations  Div.,  17  Jan.  1943, 
in  AAG  322,  Airborno  Comd*  and  Troop  Carrier  Comd, 

171*  MS  Reg.  20-1,  16  June  1941. 

172.  Unit  History  of  89th  TC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-Jan.  1944. 

173*  R&R,  Ilo.  2,  Ac/aS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  OCSR,  17  July  1943,  in 
AFIHI  files. 
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designated  as  a  transition  training  organisation.  For  one  class  prior 

to  the  activation  of  the  I  Troop  Oarrior  Command,  the  63d  Transport 

Group  had  conducted  transition  training,  but  on  17  Juno  1942  this 

function  was  transferred  to  the  89th  Troop  Carrier  Group.  Because  of 

its  unique  status,  on  24  December  1942  tho  group  vras  removed  from  the 

80th  Wing  and  assigned  directly  to  Headquarters,  1  Troop  Carrier  Command 

The  89th  Group  "was  then  able  to  concentrate  on  one  mission,  both 

174 

instructionally  and  administratively.  Early  in  1944,  however.  Troop 
Carrier  Command  training  ms  reorganized.  With,  the  completion  of  the 
training  of  all  authorized  troop  oarrior  groups,  all  training  activity 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  replacement  crews .  The  89th  Troop 
Carrier  Group,  along  with  two  others,  the  10th  and  63d,  were  redesig¬ 
nated  combat  crew  training  schools.  Replacement  training  was  conducted 

175 

in  five  phases,  tho  first  being  transition.  Thus  transition  to 
troop  carrier  aircraft  became  administratively  similar  to  transition  to 
bombardment  aircraft  when  it  was  conducted  in  tho  tactical  units. 

Tr^ininn;  Program.  Transition  training  to  troop  carrier  aircraft 
(transports  of  the  DC-3  type,  C-47*s  and  C-53's)  was  conducted  under 
throe  principal  programs  of  instruction*  The  first  was  that  proscribed 
by  the  50th  Transport  Wing,  the  second  was  issued  when  the  89th  Group 


174.  Unit  History  of  the  89th  TO  Group,  1  Fob.  1942 -Jan.  1944. 

175.  m,  1  TOC  to  CG,  AflF,  19  Jen.  1944,  in  files  of  AO/dS,  Training; 
I  TOO  Training  Directive,  Replacement  Training  Units,  5  Fob. 
1944. 


r-  ~~ 
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was  placed  directly  under  the  I  Troop  Carrier  Command,  end  the  third 

was  prescribed  by  the  command  when  transition  became  the  first  phaso 

of  replacement  training  at  the  combat  crew  schools  ■  Of  one  month*  3 

duration*  their  object  wa3  to  produce  a  limited  pilot,  familiar  with 

the  troop  carrier  airplane,  its  equipment  and  accessories*  In  both 

ground  and  air  instruction,  in  addition  to  changes  in  hour  allotments 

and  subject  matter,  constant  ohanges  in  instructional  procedure  occurred* 

Many  of  these  were  improvements  dictated  by  combat  experience  and 

176 

developing  concepts  of  troop  carrier  aviation* 

In  flight  training  the  first  program  of  instruction  consisted  of 

S3  hours  of  training,  including  cockpit  familiarisation,  hood  or 

instrument  training,  contact  flying,  day  and  night  take-offs  and  landings, 

177 

instruments  and  radio,  and  day  and  night  cross-country  flying.  In 
February  1943  instruction  was  expanded  in  subject  matter  but  reduced 
in  number  of  hours  to  a  minimum  of  £0  and  a  desired  total  of  26,  The 
practice  of  a  check  on  cockpit  procedure  and  co-pilot  duties,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  progress  and  blindfold  cockpit  check,  and  a  final  check  were 
178 

instituted.  In  March  1944,  although  subject  matter  did  not  change, 

179 

the  number  of  hours  was  increased  to  30,  Concurrent  with  air 
instruction,  extensive  ground  training,  varying  from  SO  to  ICO  hours, 
was  given.  In  addition  to  the  usual  proflight  indoctrination,  other 


176.  Unit  History,  89th  TC  Croup,  1  Feb,  1942-Jon.  1944. 

177.  Unit  History,  26th  TC  Squadron,  89th  IC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-1  Sep. 

1943. 

178.  Memorandum  ITo.  51-S,  Hq.,  8Sth  TC  Gp.,  1  Feb.  1943. 

179.  Hq»,  I  TCC  Training  Directive,  Replacement  Training  Units,  5  Feb. 

1944. 
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courses,  such  as  navigation,  preflight  planning,  meteorology,  physical 

ISO 

aspects  of  flying,  end  engineering,  wore  given.  In  liar  eh  1944 

ground  instruction  mis  added  in  the  various  types  of  radio  and  radar 

181 

equipment  used  in  troop  carrier  aviation. 

Thus  from  Juno  1942  to  Uarch  1944  the  89th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
was  the  sole  agency  for  transition  training  to  troop  carrier  aircraft* 
Its  production  record  between  14  August  1942,  when  the  first  class 
entered,  through  January  1944  was  quite  impressive.  Graduates 

182 

numbered  5,571;  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  had  been  eliminated. 

This  transitioning  of  both  single-engine  and  twin-engine  standard 

graduates  included  all  pilot  personnel  for  troop  carrier  organisations, 

both  first  pilots  and  co-pilots  for  RTU-OTU  groups  and  station 

185 

complement  personnel*  Y/ith  tho  transfer  of  transition  to  the  combat 

crew  training  schools  on  1  LJ&rch  1944,  only  replacement  pilots  received 

transition  training*  This  trsnsfor  also  affected  one  other  transition 

procedure*  Formerly  co-pilots  had  not  boon  tagged  as  such  until  seme 

time  in  tho  tactical  training  period,  but  now,  although  they  received 

identical  transition,  they  wore  selected  at  the  end  of  tho  transition 

period,  and  their  training  in  the  other  phases  differed  from  that 

184 

accorded  first  pilots* 


180. 

181. 

182, 

185, 

184. 


Hemorandum  A-3,  No.  7,  Hq.,  50th  TC  Vxng,  3  Aug.  1942;  Unit 
History,  26th  TC  Squadron,  89th  TC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-1  Sep.  1945. 
Hq»,  I  TOO  Training  Directive,  Replacement  Training  Units,  5  Feb* 
1944.  See  Appendix  4  for  comparative  chart  of  subject  matter* 
Unit  History  of  89th  TC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-Jam.  1944* 

EAR,  AC/AS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  OCfiR,  27  Dec.  1945,  in  AAG  355  y3. 
Training  Standards* 

Hq.,  I  TCC  Training  Directive,  Replacement  Training  Units, 
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f 

Problems.  At  first  Troop  Carrier  transition  was  hindered  by  the 

usual  problems  of  inadequate  material ,  lack  of  trained  instructors,  and 

indefinite  tr Ena it ion  regulations  and  procedures.  Upon  activation  the 

group  possessed  only  a  four  B-18Ts,  but  slowly  C-47*s  end  C— 53 1  s  were 

made  available,  when  the  program  began,  many  group  personnel  vrero  foraor 

airline  pilots  who  vrero  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  able  to  afford 

185 

adequate  instruction.  But  as  they  left  the  group,  regular  graduates 

of  the  transition  course  were  employed  as  instructors.  It  soon  became 

evident  that  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  ability  to  produce  fully 

proficient  graduates,  and  a  system  of  junior  instructor  training  was 

developed.  Transition  graduates  wore  given  an  additional  30  hours  of 

186 

training  before  they  were  qualified  as  junior  instructors.  Similarly, 

in  the  beginning  thore  were  only  3  ground  school  instructors  and  very 

littlo  equipment,  but  by  the  end  of  1943  the  staff  had  been  increased 

187 

to  14  of floor  and  3  enlisted  instructors*  At  first  training  was 
also  hampered  by  a  lack  of  definite  instructions  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  transition  process*  with  experience,  however,  schedules 
and  regulations  were  formulated,  student  check  and  progress  forms  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  practice  of  one-hour  checks  at  the  end  of  each  transition 
188 

phase  introduced. 


185.  Unit  History,  89th  TC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-Jan.  1944. 

186.  Unit  History,  24th  TC  Squadron,  89th  TC  Group. 

187.  Unit  History,  26th  TC  Squadron,  89th  TC  Group,  1  Feb.  1942-1  Sep. 
1943, 

188.  Unit  History,  24th  TC  Squadron,  89th  TC  Group. 
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Chapter  VI 

HEAVY  BClfflARDLEHT  TKAESITXOB  HJ  THS  TRAIIilHG  CCtSJAHD 


Heavy  bombardment  was  always  the  pace-setter  in  the  development 
of  new  transition  methods,  and  it  was  in  heavy  bombardment  that  the 
first  transfer  of  the  transition  function  to  the  individual  training 
agency  occurred.  The  training  program,  which  attempted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  tactical  training  system  of  the  Second  /dr  Force,  fell 
into  two  distinct  periods.  During  the  first,  from  December  1941 
through  August  1942,  specialised  heavy  bombardment  schools  in  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Training  Command  trained  combat  crews  for  overseas  replacement. 
After  August  1942,  when  the  Second  Air  Force  replacement  training 
system  was  functioning.  Flying  Training  Command  effort  was  devoted 
to  the  production  of  fully  transition-trained  first  pilots — and 
after  January  1944,  co-pilots —  for  the  heavy  bombardment  operational 
and  replacement  training  units*  Both  in  production  quotas  and  type 
of  instruction,  the  whole  program  was  designed  to  meet  the  training 
requirements  of  the  Second  Air  Force. 

1.  Combat  Crew  Training 

The  Establishment  of  Schools.  During  the  first  months  of  the 
war  all  tactical  unit  effort  was  devoted  to  establishing  an  operational 
unit  training  system,  but  replacement  crews  for  groups  already  in  the 
theaters  of  operation  had  to  be  supplied.  There  already  existed  the 
Ferry  Command  School  at  Albuquerque,  conducted  by  Transcontinental  and 

122 
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',Ta  stern  Airlines.  In  an  attenpt  to  utilize  all  available  facilities, 

on  22  December  1941  the  TiJA  school  was  taken  over  by  the  Chief  of  the 

Air  Corps  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  YJest  Coast  Train- 
2 

ing  Center*  Production  of  Ferrying  Command  crews  ms  to  continue, 

but  excess  capacity  was  to  be  used  for  training  crews  provided  by  the 

3 

Air  Force  Combat  Command.  Some  three  weeks  later,  on  10  January  1942* 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corp3  was  directed  to  establish  specialized  heavy 
bomber  crevf  schools  utilizing  all  available  facilities  in  order  that 
crew  production  could  parallel  as  closely  as  possible  the  production 
of  heavy  bombers First  pilots  with  at  least  one  year's  active  duty 
as  a  rated  pilot  were  to  be  procured  from  activities  under  the  Chief 
of  Air  Corps.  Co-pilots  were  to  be  provided  from  advanced  school  grad¬ 
uates,  as  well  as  gunners,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  as  they  became 
5 

available.  hi  thin  a  few  days,  by  26  January  1942,  the  plans  had  been 

formulated.  The  basic  school  at  Hendricks  Field,  Sebring,  Fla.,  was 

to  be  converted  to  a  B-17  school  with  crew*  production  beginning  in 

April.  In  the  meantime,  through  increased  allocation  of  aircraft, 

production  at  the  Albuquerque  school  was  to  be  stepped  up  in  order 

6 

to  meet  requirements. 

Operations  at  the  TVA  School.  December  1941-July  1942.  Until  the 


1.  See  Chap.  III. 

2.  BAB,  Asst*  C/AC  to  Chief,  Training  Div.,  22  Dec.  1941,  in  AAG 
333.9  F,  Training,  ffisc, 

3.  C/AC  to  CG,  Vest  Coast  Training  Center,  31  Dec.  1941,  in  AFTRC  files. 

4.  Asst.  AAG  to  C/AC,  10  Jan.  1942,  in  AAG  353*9  C2,  Training,  General. 

5.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFFTC. 

6.  1st  ind.  (Asst.  AG  to  C/AC,  10  Jan.  1942),  QCAC  to  Chief,  AAF,  26 
Jan.  1942,  in  AFTRC  files. 
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net;  combat  craw  schools  could,  be  placed,  in  operation,  the  Ti,A  contract 
school  ms  the  only  establishment  outside  of  the  air  forces  producing 
four-engine  transition -trained  pilots.  This  predecessor  of  special¬ 
ized  transition,  schools  was  a  strange  mixture  of  military  and  airline 
personnel  and  training  methods.  Because  of  its  Lend-Lease  contract 
origin,  training  tras  conducted  on  LB-30' s  (B-24's),  and  the  crews 
trained  were  not  combat  crews  but  operating  crews  consisting  of  pilot, 
co-pilot,  navigator,  flight  engineer,  and  radio  operator.  Instructors 
were  furnished  by  TAA,  while  pilot  personnel  were  secured  from  various 
sources.  The  Ferrying  Command  continued  to  send,  pilots,  including 
some  civilians,  while  th®  Air  Force  Combat  Command  and  later  the  air 

7 

forces  and  the  Flying  Training  Command  also  furnished  personnel. 

Although  first  pilot  eligibility  requirements  existed  for  personnel 
from  the  Flying  Training  Command,  pilot  trainees  from  other  sources 
did  not  always  meet  minimum  standards,  a  fact  which  made  training  more 
difficult/ 

The  school's  function  Twas  crew  training,  but  due  to  continued 

9 

shortages  of  other  crew  members,  apparently  most  of  the  training  was 
devoted  to  pilot  and  co-pilot  transition.  Other  factors  hindered  train¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  experiencing  serious  maintenance  difficulties,  the 
school  had  very  few  airplanes  end,  being  a  contract  school,  could  not 
afford  accidents.  Consequently,  in  comparison  with  later  transition 
school  operation,  instructors  were  overcautious,  shying  away  from 

7.  CO,  LAB,  Albuquerque  to  CC-,  AAF,  12  liar.  1942,  in  AFTRC  files,} 

memo  for  the  Davidson  Board  by  Exec.,  Training  Div.,  21  Jan.  1942, 

in  LAC-  353*9  02,  Training,  General;  RS&,  ACTC  to  Training  Div»,  CGAG, 
14  Feb.  1942,  and  R&R,  AFRIT  to  AFD0P,  24  V ar.  1942,  in  AFTRG  files. 
S.  AFFIC.to  AFRT>  25  liar.  1942,  in  AFTKC  files. 

9.  7©mo  for  AFRIT  by  AFFTC,  24  liar.  1942,  in  AFTBC  files. 
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t;ra-and  three -engine  operation.  Standard  airline  instruction,  such  as 

instrument  training,  was  excellent,  but  flying  was  not  in  the  military 
10 

manner.  A  glance  at  the  program,  of  instruction  shows  that  it  only 
attempted  transition,  without  further  qualification  for  tactical  fly¬ 
ing.  The  24-hour  course  of  air  instruction  for  all  crew  members  con- 
11 

sistsd  of; 


Hours 

1.  Pilot  and  Co-pilot  general  familiarisation  1 

2.  First  Pilot  familiarisation  as  Co-pilot  1 

3.  First  Jrilot  air  'work  1 

4.  First  Pilot  qualification  as  Co-pilot  1 

5*  First  Pilot  take  offs  and  landings  2 

6,  Co-pilot  qualification  as  Cc-pilot  2 

7.  First  Filot  instrument  flying  and  radio  practice  2 

8,  night  air  work — Navigation  practice  2 

9 .  Cross  country  crev;  practice  4 

10.  Cross  country  and  high  altitude  practice  for  8 

entire  crev 

Thirty  additional  hours  were  devoted  to  ground  instruction  for  pilots 
and  co-pilots.  This  included  description  and  inspect ion  of  the  airplane, 
cockpit  procedure,  loading  and  center  of  gravity  distribution,  high-alti¬ 
tude  procedure  and  oxygen  equipment,  emergency  operating  procedure, 
radio  and  interphone,  operation  of  the  power  plant  and  propellers,  and 

the  various  mechanical  systems  of  the  airplane,  with  considerable  time 

12 

for  review  and  examination.  Pilots  also  received  five  hours  of  link 
13 

trainer  time.  The  prescribed  hours  and  subjects  were  not  rigid)  much 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  in  an  attempt  to  fit 


10*  Interview,  Capt.  A.  V.  House,  Jr.,  Historical  See.,  AF7RG,  with 
Lt.  Col.  ii.  H.  Blanchard,  A-3,  AFTEC,  13  Aug'.  1943  [Blanchard 
Interview],  in  AFIEI  files. 

11.  Outline  of  Instruction,  Albuquerque.  Flight  Course,  30  dan.  1942, 
in  AFTRC  files. 

12.  Ibid. .  Instructor's  Outline  of  Ground  Instruction  for  Pilots  and 
Go-pilots^ 

13 .  Ibid . ,  Instructor's  Outline  of  link  Trainer  Course  for  Pilots. 
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instruction  to  individual  capability.  The  objective  v/as  to  produce 
a  safe  and  steady  ferry  pilot,  the  type  of  pilot  v?hioh  ES's  contract 
specified. 

From  the  time  responsibility  for  four-engine  crev/  training  had 
first  been  delegated  to  the  Flying  Training  Command,  it  had  been  plan¬ 
ned  eventually  to  militarize  the  Albuquerque  school  completely  and 
transfer  B-24  training  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southeast  Training 

Center.  Original  plans  contemplated  the  use  of  Vfilmington,  Del.,  but 

15 

the  site  was  changed  to  Smyrna,  Term.  On  31  July  1942,  upon  the 

expiration  of  Th’A's  contract  and  completion  of  facilities  at  Smyrna, 

the  B-24  school  was  transferred  and  completely  militarized.  During 

the  next  few  months  training  at  Smyrna  was  devoted  to  producing 

five-man  ferry  crews  with  a  gradual  shift  to  first-pilot  transition 
16 

after  26  August* 

Operations  at  the  Flying  Training  Coraaand  Schools.  IJhile  the 
ETA  school  was  producing  five-man  B-24  crews,  the  Southeast  Training 
Center  was  engaged  in  establishing  the  B-17  combat  crew  school  at 
Kendricks  Field.  Initial  instructor  training  was  accomplished  in 
collaboration  with  the  Third  Air  Force,  '  and  by  the  last  of  Llarch 
1942,  eight-man  combat  crew  training  had  begun.  Trainees  -were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Flying  Training  Command,  first  pilots  having  at  least 
one  year's  experience  v/hile  other  crew  members  were  secured  from 
recent  school  graduates.  As  in  the  Tv.rA  school,  operations  suffered 


14.  Ibid. .  Flight  Course. 

15.  CG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  3  Apr.  1942,  in  AFTEC  files. 

16.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTBG. 

17.  TiSL,  Training  Div.,  OGAG,  to  CG,  SEAFTG,  31  Jan.  1942,  in  AFTSC  files. 
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from  a  leek  of  complete  combat  crews* 

She  difficulty  experienced  by  both  the  B-24  end  E-17  schools  in. 
obtaining  complete  crews  at  scheduled  times  pointed  to  the  necessity 
of  limiting  four-engine  training  under  the  Flying  Training  Command  to 
pilot  transition  alone.  Such  a  decision  was  taken  at  General  Arnold's 

19 

conference  with  training  center  commanders  on  6  April  1942,  and  it 
was  issued  as  a  directive  10  days  later.  Training  was  to  be  confined 
to  the  transition  of  pilot-co-pilot  teams,  ;ri_fch  the  exception  of  Ferry¬ 
ing  Command  crews  at  the  TE7A  school.  Apparently  Sebring  commenced 
operating  under  this  directive,  but  on  23  Hay  it  was  rescinded.  The 
Flying  Training  Command  was  to  train  complete  combat  crews  for  immediate 

overseas  replacement  duty,  until  such  time  as  the  Second  Air  Force 

20 

could  assume  this  function.  'The  AAF  was  still  in  the  period  of  trans¬ 
formation;  expediency  continued  to  delay  the  ideal  establishment. 

Program  of  Instruction.  Combat  Crew  Schools,  bhon  combat  crew- 
training  was  instituted  at  Sebring,  the  program  of  instruction  was 
established  at  4  weeks,  34  hours.  Apparently,  however,  it  soon  under¬ 
went  modification  through  developing  concepts  of  military  crew  train- 

,  21 

ing.  From  Uarch  to  August  it  varied  from  6  to  8  weeks  in  duration. 


18.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

19.  AG,  AFFTC  to  AFRIT,  14  Apr.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  X,  Training  in  avi¬ 

ation,  Pilot  Training. 

20.  lot  ind.  (AG,  AFFTC  to  AFRIT,  14  Apr.  1942),  AFDUER  to  CG,  AFFTC, 

17  Apr.  1942,  in  ibid. ;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC j  Gen.  Arnold  to 
CG,  AFFTC,  23  Hay  1942,  and  Hq.,  AAF  to  CG,  AFFTC,  10  June  1942, 
in  AFTRC  files. 

21*  Blanchard  Interview;  1st  ind.  (AFFTC  to  CG,  SSAFTC,  29  June  1942), 
AG,  SEAFTC  to  CG,  AFFTC,  11  July  I942,  in  AFTRC  files. 
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In  June  1942  the  qualification  requirements  for  heavy  bombardment  crew 

members  drawn  up  by  the  Director  of  Eombardment  were  transmitted  to 

the  Flying  Training  Command  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  conducting  this 

22 

course.  Those  referring  to  pilots  included; 

1.  liinimum.  requirements: 

a.  Personnel  so  arranged  that  the  members  of  each 
combat  crew  mutually  trust  and  cooperate  with 
each  other, 

b.  Qualified  as  a  team,  in  the  following  requirements; 

(1)  Able  to  take-off  and  land  in  approximately 
the  minimum  distances  listed  for  type 
airplane  assigned. 

(2)  Completed  calibration  of  airplane, 

(3)  Qualified  to  fly  extended  night  missions, 

(4)  Qualified  at  maximum  (25000 1  and  above) 
altitude  flying. 

(5)  Qualified  day  and  night ,  to  fly  under  actual 
instrument  conditions,  with  and  without  radio 
aids,  including  take-offs  and  landings  under 
minimum,  conditions  of  visibility  and  ceiling. 

(6)  Able  to  navigate  by  day  and  moonlight  night 
by  pilotage  and  dead-reckoning  means  to  full 
range  of  aircraft*  •  .  . 

(9)  Checked  as  satisfactory  in  making  bombing 
approaches  by  a  competent  pilot-bombardier 
instructor.  •  •  , 

(15)  Able  to  fly  the  following  formations: 

(a)  Two  and  three,  three  plane  elements 
in  Javelin. 

(b)  Three  two  plane  elements  in  stagger. 

(c)  Dispersed  wedge  and  stagger. 

(d)  Individual  bombing  approaches  from 
formations,  airplanes  upon  reaching  the 
bomb  release  line  being  at  different 
altitudes. 

2.  If  time  permits  the  following  additional  requirements  Eire 
desired. 

a.  Proficiency  in  taking-off  under  zero-zero  conditions. 

b.  Proficiency  in  taking-off  and  landing  using  a  flare 
path  under  black-out  conditions. 

c.  Proficiency  in  taking  proper  evasive  action.  •  •  • 


22.  AFEI?  to  CG,  AFFTC,  23  June  1942,  in  AAG  353*9  B,  Gunners,  Bombar¬ 
diers. 
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The  training  program  was  designed  to  fulfill  these  requirements* 
and  the  Southeast  Training  Center  reported  that  most  of  them  were 
being  attained.  The  lack  of  proper  facilities,  however,  did  not 
allow  the  practice  of  landings  under  conditions  of  minimum,  visi¬ 
bility  and  ceiling,  and  flying  under  instrument  conditions  was  avoided 
except  when  necessary  in  navigation  flying.  But  hooded  take-offs  wars 
given.  Also,  trainees  were  too  inexperienced  and  there  was  insufficient 
time  to  qualify  students  in  navigation  by  pilotage  and.  dead  reckoning 

by  day  and  moonlight  night  to  the  full  range  of  aircraft  assigned. 

23 

As  much  of  this  training  as  possible,  however,  ms  given.  The  course 

ms  6  weeks  in  duration,  but  beginning  with  the  August  class  time  was 

24 

reduced  to  4-1/2  weeks,  50  hours,  until  a  reorganization  of  the  type 
of  training  brought  about  complete  revision. 


2.  Administration  of  Four-Engine  First-Pilot  Transition 

Establishment  of  First-Pilot  Transition.  Finally,  on  26  August 

1942  the  long-planned  shift  to  four-engine  first-pilot  training  occur- 
25 

redj  the  function  of  the  specialized  schools  ms  at  last  solely  tran¬ 
sition.  Tilth  it  came  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  training, 
because  concurrently  with  the  transfer  a  decision  v/as  taken  to  alter 
the  source  of  four-engine  trainees.  Frior  to  this  time  trainees  had 
been  recruited  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  pilot  instructors,  but  the 
continuing  expansion  of  all  programs  within  the  Flying  Training  Command 


23.  1st  ind.  (AFFTO  to  CG,  S-iAFTC,  29  June  1942),  AG,  S2AFTC  to  CG, 
AFFTC,  11  July  1942,  in  AFTEC  files. 

24.  Daily  Diary,  AFTEC,  25  July  1942. 

25.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  26  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  F-,  Training,  General, 
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would  not  permit  their  steady  depletion.  Four-engine  transition 

trainees  were  not  to  be  provided  from  new  graduates  of  the  twin-engine 

advanced  pilot  schools,  and  their  relative  inexperience  required  a 

2 6 

doubling  of  the  course  to  9  weeks,  100  hours. 

This  increase  in  time  made  tho  transformation  to  first-pilot 
training  relatively  simple.  Upper  and  lower  classes  were  established 
in  the  four-engine  schools,  the  lovfer  class  taking  the  existing  4-1/2 
week  course  and  then  remaining  in  the  school  for  the  new  upper  class 
course  of  4-1/2  v/eeks.  The  new  procedure  was  immediately  placed  in 
operation  at  Sebring  ’with  the  11  September  class,  while  at  Smyrna  it 
was  employed  concurrently  \dth  crew  training  for  the  Air  Transport 
Command  until  the  last  ATC  class  graduated  on  15  November  1942. 

Production  Requirements  and  Establishment  of  More  Schools.  Pro¬ 
duction  quotas  during  the  period  of  crew  training  had  been  geared  to 
the  lumber  of  aircraft  available,  but  in  August  four-engine  transition 
received  its  first  definite  quota.  Eetween  1  July  I942  and  1  March 
1943  total  requirements  amounted  to  6,085  four-engine  pilots.  However, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  aircraft,  the  Flying  Training  Command  was  directed 

23 

to  adjust  production  to  the  amount  of  equipment  available.  Although 

the  allocation  of  heavy  bombers  to  the  Flying  Training  Command  was  less 

29 

then  half  that  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements,  the  hope  of  in¬ 
creased  allotments  prompted  the  command  to  establish  enough  schools  to 


26.  Blanchard  Interview. 

27*  AFBiT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  26  Aug*  1942,  in  AAG  353*9  F,  Training,  General; 
R&R,  AFRIT  to  AFRD3,  4  Sep.  1942,  in  ibid. :  MR,  Ho.  2,  AFRIT  to 
A-3,  29  Kov.  1942,  in  AAG  353,  Transition  Training. 

28.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  26  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  F,  Training,  General. 

29.  Daily  Diary,  AFRIT,  23  Aug.  1942. 
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them  of  the  transition  function,  headquarters  continually  attempted 
to  increase  the  allocation  of  four-engine  planes  to  the  individual 

.  .  .  31 

training  agency. 

On  27  March  1943 ,  with  the  promise  of  the  assignment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  monthly  total  of  352  aircraft  in  the  near  future,  new  pro¬ 
duction  objectives  were  transmitted  to  the  Flying  Training  Gommand. 

The  command  was  to  increase  four-engine  first-pilot  production  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Second 
Air  Force,  the  Air  Transport  Command,  the  Antisubmarine  Command,  and 

the  Materiel  Command.  This  was  to  b®  accomplished  by  building  up 

32 

pilot  production  to  1,600  a  month.  In  view  of  the  increased  allo¬ 
cation,  the  command  believed  that  by  maximum  use  of  planes  and  the 
operation  of  eight  4-engine  schools,  it  could  reach  the  directed  flow 
by  8  November  1943. 

The  implementation  of  this  new  program  required  the  activation 
of  three  more  4-engine  schools.  On  25  May  the  new  B-17  school  at 
Roswell,  H.  H.,  under  the  'Jest  Coast  Training  Center,  entered  its 

33 

first  class.  As  B-24  deliveries  were  somewhat  behind  schedule,  the 
new  B-24  schools  did  not  open  until  some  time  later,  liberal,  Kans., 
under  the  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center,  fcsgan  operations  in  July,  while 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  under  the  Southeast  Training  Center,  entered  its 


31.  Ibid. 

32.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFFTC,  27  Mar.  1943,  in  AAG  353  A,  Pilot 
Training. 

33.  1st  ind.  (AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFFTC,  27  Mar.  1943),  AG,  AFFTC 
to  CG,  AAF,  19  Apr.  1943,  in  ibid. ;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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first  trainees  one  month  later. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  of  accelerating  production  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  aircraft,  in  May  a  headquarters  directive  increased 

35 

the  standard  B-17  student-plane  ratio  to  7  to  1*  One  month  later, 
as  a  result  of  a  headquarters  conference,  the  B-17  ratio  at  Sebring 
was  increased  to  8  to  1  while  at  Smyrna  B-24  trainees  were  entered 
at  a  7  to  1  ratio.  As  the  other  schools  reached  maximum  operating 
efficiency,  their  ratios  were  increased  proportionately.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  student  load  was  gradually  built  up  until  by  5  Sep¬ 
tember  all  eight  schools  were  operating  at  capacity  with  approximately 
1,800  students  a  class  in  training.  To  accomplish  this,  schools 
-.rare  employing  a  peek  load  of  70  aircraft,  although  it  was  felt  that 
50  was  the  ideal  number  for  most  efficient  operation.  Consequently, 
in  August  two  more  four-engine  schools  were  opened,  a  B-24  school  at 
Albuquerque,  in  the  best  Coa3t  Training  Center,  and  in  the  Southeast 
Training  Center  a  B-l?  school  at  Chanute  Field,  Ill.  Hardly  had  these 
new  schools  opened,  before  the  B-17  school  at  Lockbourne  and  the  B-24 

school  at  Smyrna  were  re designated  four-engine  central  instructors 

38 

schools,  commencing  training  in  October* 

During  the  summer  of  1943,  while  the  four-engine  schools  were 


34.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  2d  AF,  26  Apr.  1943,  in  AAG  211  B,  Pilots^ 
Consolidated  Flying  Training  Report,  AFTRC,  July  I943j  Report  of 
Flying  Training  Students,  AFTBC,  Aug.  1943* 

35.  3T.a,  AFFTC  to  CG,  S3AFIC,  11  May  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

36.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

37.  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  MF,  24  Apr.  1943,  in  MG  353  A,  Pilot  Training. 
33*  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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gradually  building  up  equipment  and  student  capacity  sufficient  to 
produce  the  required  flow  of  trainees,  an  emergency  training  program 
■was  projected  into  the  four-engine  transition  system.  The  Second  Air 
Force  had  to  produce  1,033  combat  crews  during  September  1943,  and  to 
assist  in  this  taok  the  Training  Command  was  directed  to  effect  tran¬ 
sition  of  900  3-25  and  B-26  pilots  to  four-engine  bombers  from  15  July 
to  5  August.  The  Third  Air  Force  furnished  650  pilots  with  a  minimum 
of  50  hours  first-pilot  time,  and  the  Training  Command  provided  300 
graduates  (allowance  for  attrition)  of  the  B-25  and  B-26  transition 
schools.  Such  an  influx  of  trainees  necessarily  upset  scheduled 
instruction.  Four-engine  schools  graduated  their  upper  class  3  weeks 
early,  and  by  an  intensive  3-week  transition  course  on  a  proficiency 

basis  the  Training  Command  met  Second  Air  Force  requirements  of  57 & 

40 

B-17  pilots  and  322  B-24  pilots. 

From  the  first  days  of  four-engine  transition,  the  relative  sur¬ 
plus  of  B-17*s  over  B-24 1 s  had  necessarily  weighted  pilot  production 
on  the  side  of  the  B-l?.  Utilising  all  available  aircraft  the  Train¬ 
ing  Command  had  met  production  goals  through  the  graduation  of  932 
B-17  pilots  as  opposed  to  657  B-24  pilots. ^  The  requirements  of 
tactical  units,  on  the  other  hand,  called  for  an,  approximately  equal 
number  of  B-24  and  B-17  transition  graduates,  and  complaints  had 
occurred  because  of  the  necessity  for  retransition  of  B-17  pilots 


39.  AC/ AS,  Training  to  AC/A3,  Personnel,  3  July  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

40.  TiX,  CG,  AAF  to  CG*s,  TC»s,  3  July  1943,  in  AFT2C  files j  Daily 
Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  3-4  July  1943* 

41.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  1  Sep.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 
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once  they  reached  units  equipped  with  Liberators.  Therefore,  on 
1  September  1943  headquarters  made  plans  to  allocate  280  of  each  type 
of  heavy  bomber  to  the  Training  Command.  Pilot  production  would  there¬ 
by  be  equalized,  and  through  increased  numbers  of  aircraft  the  student- 
plane  ratio  could  be  re-established  at  the  most  efficient  standard, 

6  to  1.  During  the  balance  of  1943,  while  equalization  was  being 
effected,  1,500  four-engine  pilots  were  to  be  made  available  to  the 
tactical  units  in  the  proportion  of  700  B-24  and  800  B-17  graduates. 
Production  for  1944  was  established  at  the  rate  of  1,600  graduates, 

50  per  cent  B-17  and  50  per  cent  B-24,  with  a  possible  shift  to  60  per 
cent  B-24  and  40  per  cent  E-17  in  the  spring  depending  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  B-24  aircraft.  Training  Command  production  for  its  own  use 
was  to  be  in  excess  of  the  required  flow.^ 

Training  under  this  directive  was  immediately  effected,  but  because 
of  the  continued  shortage  of  B-24's,  it  was  necessary  to  graduate  the 
November  class  on  a  proficiency  basis, ^  By  December  1943  sufficient 
B-24  aircraft  had  been  delivered  to  enable  the  production  of  800  B-24 

*  T  J. 

pilots,  but  on  the  23d  of  that  month  the  B-24  objective  was  increased 
to  850,  for  a  total  of  1,650  four-engine  first  pilots.  By  using  re¬ 
turned  combat  personnel  processed  through  the  four-engine  instructors 
schools,  this  increase,  effective  with  the  llarch  graduating  class,  was 


42.  TISL  2d  AF  to  AFDPU,  11  Apr.  1943,  in  AAG  211  B,  Pilots. 

43.  AG/A S,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  1  Sep.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 

44.  2d  ind,  (AC/A3,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  1  Sep.  1943),  AC/AS, 
Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  8  Oct.  1943,  in  ibid. 

45.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS  Training,  Aircrew  Div. ,  9  ITov.  1943  in  AFIHI 
files, 

46.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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met  with  existing  facilities*"  In  March  1944,  however,  the  change 
over  to  the  10-10-10-week  program  (10  weeks  in  each  of  the  three  stages 
of  pilot  training)  throughout  the  Training  Command  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  one  class  a  year,  necessitated  an  increase  in  class  quotas 
to  900  B-17  and  924  B-24  pilots.2*8 

But  once  again,  in  April  1944,  in  order  to  meet  new  heavy  and  very 
heavy  bombardment  requirements  of  the  air  forces,  it  was  necessary  to 
shorten  the  training  period  and  increase  the  number  of  trainees  in 
the  four-engine  schools  between  1  April  and  2  August  1944.  T°  furnish 
during  this  period  783  B-24  and  724  B-17  pilots  over  the  normal  rate,2*9 
the  command  found  it  necessary  to  plan  to  graduate  students  three  'weeks 
early,  require  the  schools  to  carry  a  25  per  cent  overload,  use  the 
instructor  schools  for  regular  transition  students,  and  convert 
Chanute  Field  from  a  B-17  to  a  B-24  school. ^  Thus,  once  again  through 
expedient  methods  the  command  net  the  requirements  of  the  Second  Air 
Force. 

2.‘  Four-Sngine  Program  of  Instruction 
The  development  of  the  program  of  instruction  in  the  four-engine 
first  pilot  schools  of  the  Training  Command  probably  followed  a  more 
clear-cut  pattern  of  improvement  than  ary  other  similar  instructional 
program.  Fcrhaps  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  stronger  emphasis 


47*  AC/AS,  Training. to  CG,  AFTRC,  23  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 

48.  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  8  Mar.  1944;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

49*  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

50.  Ibid.;  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  3  Apr.  1944* 
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was  placed  on  heavy  bombardment  than  any  other  training  category.  After 
the  program  had  received  an  excellent  start  in  late  1942,  there  was  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  collaboration  between  the  Second  Air  Force 
and  the  Training  Ccnmiand  on  policies,  methods,  and  procedures.  Through 
conferences  of  interested  personnel,  decisions  were  made  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  four-engine  matters,  and  these  in  turn  mere  reflected  in  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  and  curricula.  In  consideration  of  the  training 
curricula,  it  must  be  remembered  that  prescribed  Training  Command 
programs  and  standards  were  minimum;  instruction  ms  always  subject 
to  alteration  by  individual  stations.  Although  occasionally  only 
minimum  standards  were  achieved,  and  at  times  substandard  quality, 
generally  the  instruction  level  tended  to  surpass  the  specified 
minimum. 

Course  of  Instruction.  September  1942-April  19 A3,  with  the  shift 
to  the  training  of  first^pilote  and  the  use  of  le33  experienced  trainees, 
newly  graduated  from  twin-engine  schools,  it  was  necessary  to  lengthen 
the  course  of  instruction  and  change  its  purpose.  Headquarters  had 

51 

directed  that  the  course  be  established  at  nine  weeks,  100  hours, 
be  full  enough  to  allow  for  the  inexperience  of  the  trainees, and  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive  to  accomplish  qualification,  for  heavy  bombardment 

airplane  commander  duty,  specifications  for  which  had  recently  been 

52 

issued  by  the  Directorate  of  Bombardment.  During  October  two  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Flying  Training  Command  drew  up  a  program  based  on 


51.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  26  Aug.  1942,  in  AAG  353*9  F,  Training,  General. 

52.  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  17  Oct.  1942,  in  MG  353.11  J,  Course  of 
Instruction. 
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what  could  be  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  period  and  still  meet 
the  high  requirements  of  headquarters.''-3 

"(Idle  this  program  was  being  formulated,  a  directive  was  received 
from  headquarters  specifying  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  instruc- 
tion  should  be  solo.  Officials  of  the  Flying  Training  Command,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  believe  that  training  objectives  could  be  accomplished 
under  this  directive.  Their  thinking  was  based  on  the  fact  that  forms r 
trainees  with  1  to  10  years1  service  required  at  least  25  hours'  dual 
flying  before  they  were  competent  to  solo  and,  obviously,  recent  grad¬ 
uates  would  require  more.  In  addition,  with  only  25  hours*  dual,  the 
trainee  would  receive  only  simple  transition;  instrument  and  navigation 
training  ’would  be  neglected.  First-pilot  graduates  under  the  old 
program  of  instruction  had  made  only  one  solo  flight,  and  they  had 

been  rated  thoroughly  competent  by  other  agencies.  Consequently,  Fly- 

55 

ing  Training  Command  personnel  believed 


that  fifteen  solo  hours,  one-half  of  which  is  utilized  as 
pilot  and  one— half  as  copilot,  was  the  optimum  amount  of 
solo  time  that  would  be  consistent  with  efficient  training. 
This  amount  of  time  is  sufficient  to  instill  confidence  in 
the  trainee  prior  to  his  graduation  and  also  indicates  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Flying  Training  Command  considers  the 
trainee  a  finished  four-engine  aircraft  commander. 


Upon  these  recommendations  the  50  per  cent  solo  directive  was  rescinded, 

56 

and  the  recommended  program  approved.  The  general  plan  of  flying 


53.  Iblo. ;  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  9  Oct.  1942,  in  AFTRG  files. 

54-  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  6  Oct.  I942. 

55.  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  17  Oct.  1942,  in  MG  352.11  J,  Course  of 

Instruction. 

56.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  21  Cct.  1942,  in  Ibid. 
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Code  Review  and  signal  lamps 

6 

3* 

Chemical  '.Jarfare  Defense 

_4 

154 

k. 

Athletics 

_Sk 

Total 

20s 

The  total  of  10J  hours  *  flying  instruction  was  divided  betoken 
pilot  and  co-pilot  time  in  all  phases,  with  at  least  15  hours  of  solo. 
A  survey  of  the  course  in  detail  demonstrates  how  it  was  pointed  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Headquarters, 
AAF.  The  30  hours  of  transition  wore  intended  to  accomplish: 

a.  Thorough  familiarization  with  normal  and  emergency 
procedure  of  operation  and  demonstration  of  limita¬ 
tions  of  airplane  to  include  t 

(1)  Overshooting  landing  area  and  practice  "going 
around" 

(2)  Run-away  propeller  during  take-off 

(3)  Failure  of  engine  during  flight 

(A)  Engine  fire,  ground  and  air 

(5)  Abandoning  aircraft  during  flight  and  after 
crash  landing,  on  land  or  water,  including 
dinghy  drill 

(6)  landing  gear  failure 

b.  Emphasis  ...  on  use  of  check  lists. 

c*  Ability  to  take  off  with  and  without  flaps,  vd.th 
light  and  maximum  gross  load  in  the  shortest  practi¬ 
cable  distance. 

d.  Ability  to  land  from  high  and  low  approaches  with 
and  v&thout  power  in  the  shortest  practicable  dis¬ 
tance  after  maneuvering  for  approach  within  a  radius 
not  to  exceed  tvro  miles* 

e.  Proficiency  in  cross-wind  take-offs  and  landings. 

f.  Ability  to  take  off  and  land  under  minimum  conditions 
of  visibility  and  ceilings. 

g.  Ability  to  make  strange  field  landings. 

h.  Proficiency  in  all  air  maneuvers,  such  as  steep  banks, 
chandelles,  lazy-eights,  eight  on  pylons,  stalls,  and 
any  other  maneuvers  within  the  limitations  of  the  type 
aircraft  and  which  are  not  restricted. 


58.  Ibid.  Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  quotation  to  make 
coordinate  construction. 
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i.  Thorough  knowledge  of  proper  methods  of  operating 
type  aircraft  engines,  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air. 

0*  Proficiency  in  operating  type  aircraft  •with  any  one 
engine  inoperative,  including  landing  and  take-off. 

k.  Proficiency  in  operating  type  aircraft  in  the  air 
with  any  two  engines  inoperative, 

l.  Proficiency  in  night  operations  to  include  take-off 
and  landing  by  flare  path. 

Instrument  training  was  designed  nto  qualify  the  student  for  operation 
under  actual  instrument  conditions, 11  proficiency  being  qualification 
under  MF  Regulation  50-3 •  Formation  flying  was  limited  to  basic 
fundamentals  of  formation  with  four-engine  aircraft.  Altitude  missions 
designed  to  familiarize  the  trainee  with  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
high-altitude  operation  of  four-engine  equipment  were  to  be  performed 
Tdth  full  load  and  required  demonstration  of  proficiency  above  30,000 
feet.  In  the  25  hours  of  navigation,  proficiency  was  to  be  acquired 
in  radius  of  action  problems,  use  of  various  types  of  navigation,  and 
calibration  of  navigation  instruments,  link  trainer  instruction  was 

59 

to  be  coordinated  Tilth  the  instrument  training  program. 

The  154  hours  of  ground  instruction  entailed,  in  technical  in¬ 
struction,  proficiency  in  description  and  operation  of  the  four-engine 
airplane,  power  plant,  and  accessory  equipment;  practical  maintenance; 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  technical  features,  aircraft  instruments, 
and  airplane  systems;  and  cruising  control  and  landing.  Navigation 
included  practical  dead  reckoning  dry  plot  exercises  coordinated  with 
flight  training,  while  radio  training  encompassed  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  various  radio  sets.  Practical  meteorology  was 


59.  Ibid. 
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/ 

devoted  to  flight  planning.  In  aircraft  recognition  and  range  esti¬ 
mation  and  in  naval  forces  and  ship  re cognition,  there  was  a  review 
of  previous  training.  First  aid  and  oxygen  instruction  were  concerned 
with  proper  use  of  equipment,  while  chemical  warfare  defense  included 
two  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  two  hours  of  practical  demon¬ 
stration.  Code  review  was  designed  tovrard  attainment  of  visual  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  six  words  a  minute  and  aural  proficiency  of  eight  words 
60 

a  minute* 

During  the  fall  of  1942,  although  four-engine  training  was  being 
expanded  generally  and  new  stations  activated,  the  real  development 
of  four-engine  transition  procedure  occurred  at  Sebring  aryl  Snyrna* 

At  Sebring  a  B-17  school  of  the  highest  quality  was  built  up,  a 
school  that  set  the  standard  for  all  heavy  bombardment  transition  in 
the  Training  Command.  Flying  was  accomplished  in  a  purely  military 
manner,  emphasis  was  placed  on  emergency  procedures,  and  full  loads 
were  employed.  At  Smyrna,  on  the  other  hand,  training  did  not  make 
such  an  auspicious  beginning.  Kany  of  the  first  instructors  were 
Ti'JA  pilots  comraidsioned  upon  the  close  of  the  Albuquerque  school,  and 
they  continued  instruction  in  the  airline  manner,  emphasizing  safety 
at  the  expense  of  all-round  training.  There  also  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  that  the  Liberator  could  not  match  the  Fortress  in  many 
operations,  when,  some  B-171 a  were  placed  at  Smyrna,  instructors  from 
Sebring  accompanied  them  and  incidentally  were  checked  off  on  B-24's, 
Through  experimentation,  they  demonstrated  to  Smyrna  personnel  that 
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the  same  things  could  be  done  with  the  B-24  as  idth  the  B-17,  and 
as  a  result  the  quality  of  B-24  instruction  improved. 

Fortunately  the  excellence  of  the  B— 17  Sebring  school  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  other  Fortress  schools  through  instructor  training  at 
Sebring.  The  instructors  at  the  B-24  school  at  Tarrant  Field,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  trained  in  the  early  days  of  Smyrna,  and  as  late  as 
1943  the  quality  of  instruction  at  that  school  was  found  to  be  exfcremely 
poor.  Personnel  were  overly  safety  conscious,  and  instruction  in 
emergency  procedures  was  at  a  minimum.  But  through  demonstration  and 
instruction  by  Consolidated  representatives,  Tarrant  personnel  learned 
•what  could  be  done  with  the  Liberator,  and  instruction  soon  met  the 
standard  of  the  other  four-engine  schools.  Thus,  first-pilot  heavy 
bombardment  transition  training  made  an  auspicious  beginning. 

Second  Air  Force-Flying  Training  Command  Conference.  February  1943, 
Four-engine  training  in  the  Flying  Training  Command  v;as  pointed  toward 
producing  pilot  trainees  v&th  a  firm  grounding  in  individual  flying 
training  so  that  when  pilots  were  transferred  to  the  Second  Air  Force 
they  could  progress  rapidly  and  efficiently  through  crew  training. 
Throughout  the  war  period  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
collaboration  vdth  the  Second  Air  Force  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
quality  of  training  desired  in  command  graduates.  Requirements  and 
methods  were  arrived  at  through  a  series  of  conferences.  The  first 
of  these  took  place  on  1-2  February  1943  at  Fort  George  T/right,  b’ash. 
This  conference  touched  on  all  four-engine  training  problems,  prinei- 


61.  Blanchard  Interview, 
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pally  the  development  of  the  airplane  commander,  factors  affecting 
pilot  morale,  factors  affecting  training,  curriculum  of  the  four-engine 
schools,  and  elimination  of  the  unfit*  Its  recommendations  and  result¬ 
ant  action  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  course  of  four-engine  in- 
62 

struction. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  transition  program 
was  the  production  of  individuals  capable  of  assuming  airplane  com¬ 
mander  duties.  The  Second  Air  Force  believed  that  if  the  Flying 
Training  Command  would  select  personnel  with  command  ability  and 
make  definite  efforts  to  train  them  for  command  responsibility,  oper¬ 
ational  training  would  be  noticeably  benefited  and  would  progress  more 
rapidly.  Consequently,  the  conference  made  several  recommendations 
designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of  airplane  commanders*  It  was 
suggested  that  assignment  to  four-engine  training  be  based  on  leader¬ 
ship  capacities  rather  than  just  on  physical  qualifications  as  in  the 
past.  Another  problem  sprang  from  the  fact  that  many  flight  officers 
were  being  assigned  to  bomber  transition,  although  they  had  been 
designated  flight  officers  because  of  lack  of  qualities  of 

leadership.  In  view  of  the  command  status  of  four-engine  pilots,  and 
the  necessity  that  they  rank  other  crew  members,  the  Second  Air  Force 
had  either  to  commission  these  men  or  not  use  them  at  all.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  it  lias  recommended  that  only  commissioned  personnel  be  assigned  to 
four-engine  training.^ 


62.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  3  Feb.  1913,  in  MG  337  B,  Conferences. 

63.  Ibid. 
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schools  would,  decidedly  influence  the  ‘'battle  morale 11  of  potential  air¬ 
plane  commanders,  and  their  establishment  was  recommended.  The  question 
of  model  crews  at  each  school  was  also  discussed,  as  it  ms  believed 
that  ''the  use  of  model  crews  would  enable  the  four-engine  schools  to 
acquaint  the  airplane  commander  with  his  proper  relations  with  his 
crew  components.11  In  the  program  of  instruction  itself,  the  confer¬ 
ence  recommended  that  the  20  hours  allotted  to  aircraft  and  surface 


vessel  identification  could  be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  orien¬ 
tation  courses  covering  the  organisation  and  operation  of  the  Second 

6k 

Air  Force  and  command  responsibilities  of  the  airplane  commander. 

The  conference  also  made  other  recommendations.  Several  of 

65 

these  concerned  morale  and  disciplinary  problems.  The  conference 
concluded  that  a  "crying  need"  existed  for  proper  liaison  between  the 
the  Second  Air  Force  and  the  Flying  Training  Command.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  two  agencies  exchange  officers  in  their  A-3  sections 
and  that  all  contacts  be  conducted  through  them.  The  Second  Air  Force 
also  agreed  to  maintain  records  on  the  progress  of  four-engine  grad¬ 


uates  and  submit  them  along  with  training  suggestions  to  the  Flying 

66 

Training  Command. 


Discussion  was  held  on  the  flying  ability  of  four-engine  grad¬ 
uates.  It  was  felt  that  their  greatest  deficiency  was  inability  to 
fly  under  actual  instrument,  conditions,  and  certain  recommendations 
were  made,  such  as  conducting  instrument  checks  Tinder  overcast  con- 


64.  Ibid. 

65.  See  below.  Sec.  4. 

66.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  3  Feb.  1943,  in  AAF  337  B,  Conferences. 
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ditions,  The  Plying  Training  Command,  reported  that  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  AAF  Regulation  60-16  made  instrument  training  difficult, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  director  of  training  at  each  school 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  his  own  weather  limitations.  The  question 
of  50  per  cent  solo  time  was  reopened  by  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Second  Air  Force,  but  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Training  Command,  it  was  decided  that  no  change  in  the  existing 

program  would  be  made  until  its  adequacy  had  been  proved  or  disproved. 

67 

At  least  10  hours  of  solo  time  was  considered  the  min-imum  allowable*  f 

7a thin  a  surprisihgly  short  time  action  was  taken  on  most  of  the 

recommendations  of  the  conference,  both  administrative  and  instruction- 
63 

al.  From  this  time  on,  the  question  of  airplane  commander  qualifi¬ 
cation  received  increased  attention.  A  directive  was  issued  that  ex¬ 
cluded  flight  officers  from  transition  training,  but  within  a  month 

it  was  rescinded  since  it  conflicted  Tilth  AAF  policy  regarding  dis- 

69 

crimination  against  flight  officers  because  of  grade.  Apparently 

model  crews  ware  not  assigned  to  each  of  the  four-engine  schools,  but 

Second  Air  Force  crews  did  from  time  to  time  make  periodic  visits  to 

70 

demonstrate  crew  procedure.  The  recommendation  to  establish  war 

rooms  at  the  four-engine  schools  was  partially  carried  out  with  the 

71 

establishment  of  one  at  Tarrant  Field  on  an  experimental  basis. 


70. 

71. 


Ibid. 

For  discussion  of  instructional  changes,  see  below. 

Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRG;  A-l,  AFFTC  to  CGfs,  TC's,  25  Har.  1943, 
in  AFTRG  files j  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  6  liar.  1943,  in  AFTRG  files. 
Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  22  Apr.  1943,  in  AFTRG  files. 

R&R,  AFRIT  to  Dir.  of  Intelligence,  22  Feb,  1943,  in  AAG  210.31 
#1,  Commands,  Misc. 
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It  seems  that  they  Tier©  later  opened,  at  other  schools* 

The  need  for  cooperation  between  the  Second  Air  Force  and  the 
Flying  Training  Command,  so  apparent  at  the  Fort  George  YJright  con¬ 
ference,  received  increasing  consideration.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Second  Air  Force  submitted  recommendations  to  the  command  for  the 
improvement  of  four-engine  training,  end  these  were  in  turn  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  lower  echelons  Generally,  they  concerned  training 
details,  larger  changes  being  effected  by  subsequent  conferences. 

The  conference  recommendation  for  the  exchange  of  liaison  officers 
between  the  Flying  Training  Command  and  the  Second  Air  Force  evident¬ 
ly  was  not  immediately  carried  out,  for  in  August  a  board  of  officers 
investigating  the  accident  rate  in  the  Second  Air  Force  again  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  liaison  officers  between  the  two 
agencies.  Finally,  in  October  the  long-contemplated  exchange  of 

liaison  officers  for  the  coordination  of  four— engine  training  oc— 

73 

curred. 

Conference  on  B-2A  Program  of  Instruction.  March  19 A3.  Before 
discussing  the  changes  in  the  program  of  instruction  resulting  from 
the  Flying  Training  Command-Second  Air  Force  conference,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  a  second  conference  which  convened  5  March  1943  in 
the  Directorate  of  Individual  Training,  to  examine  the  B-24  program. 


72.  CG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  2d  AF,  12  Apr.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

73.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrex?  Div.,  27  Aug.  1943;  AC/AS, 
Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  25  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files;  Project 
Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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of  instruction  and  to  recommend  changes  designed  to  produce  more  com¬ 
petent  airplane  commanders*  Prescribed  B-17  and  B-24  programs  had 
always  been  identical,  but  the  schools  had  been  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  producing  liberator  trainees  as  well  qualified  as  Fortress 
graduates  under  similar  instructional  programs.  The  conference  agreed 
that  "the  actual  flying  of  a  B-24  airplane,  by  a  young  pilot,  was 
thirty  per  cent  more  difficult  than  the  flying  of  a  B-17  airplane, 
as  the  B-17  vac  more  conventional  in  design  and  operation  and  more 
what  the  young  pilot  had  been  accustomed  to*  Instrument  training, 
in  particular,  Vias  much  easier  to  accomplish  in  a  B-17  than  in  a  B-24 
airplane*"^ 

The  conference  therefore  decided  that  additional  flying  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  accorded  B-24  trainees  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 

75 

same  state  of  proficiency  as  B-17  students  in  the  nine -week  course, 

A  new  program  of  instruction  was  submitted,  >vhlch  increased  all  fly- 

76 

ing  instruction  to  125  hours  and  instrument  training  to  50.  The 
conference  also  recommended  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  prep¬ 
aration  for  airplane  commander  training,  that  the  technical  manuals 
and  B-24  flight  operation  films  prepared  by  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation  be  furnished  to  B-24  organizations,  and  that  the  close 

liaison  between  B-24  schools,  B-24  crew  training  organizations,  and 

77 

Consolidated,  vhieh  had  resulted  from  the  conference,  be  continued* 


74,  Col.  Troup  Hiller,  Jr.,  to  AFRIT,  5  Mar.  1943 *  in  AAC  353*11 
#1,  Hisc.  Course  of  Instruction. 

75*  Ibid* 

76.  Memo  for  AFEDB  by  Chief,  Training  Div.,  11  liar.  1943,  in  ibid. 
77*  Col.  Troup  Miller,  Jr.,  to  AFRIT,  5  Mar*  1943,  In  ibid. 
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Program  of  Instruct ion.  April  1943-February  1944.  These  two  con¬ 
ferences  resulted  in  new  programs  of  instruction  for  B-17  and  B-24 
airplane  commander  training.  Almost  all  of  their  recommendations 
received  recognition.  The  general  plan  for  B-17  flying  training 
remained  the  same  as  under  the  previous  program,  but  B-24  air  instruc¬ 
tion  was  increased  from  105  to  125  hours.  The  additional  hours  were 
allotted  to  transition  and  instrument  training?  formation,  altitude 
missions,  and  navigation  remained  a3  before.  Transition  was  increased 
by  10  hours  to  40  hours,  25  by  day  and  15  by  night.  Instrument  train¬ 
ing  was  also  increased  by  10,  making  25  on  instruments  and  25  as  safety 
pilot.  The  additional  B-24  flying  hours  were  to  allow  for  the  relative 
difficulty  of  learning  to  fly  the  plane.  Actually,  instructional 
changes  were  similar  in  both  programs.  During  the  transition  period 
students  were  now  to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  the  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  pilot  equipment.  In  accordance  with  the  increased  emphasis  on 
instrument  training  and  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  possible  pro¬ 
ficiency,  separate  instrument  flying  departments  were  established  at 
each  school.  At  least  one  flight  was  to  be  performed  successfully 
in  an  overcast,  and  as  much  instrument  training  as  possible  was  to 
be  accomplished  under  actual  instrument  conditions.  School  commanders 
were  authorised  to  determine  when  practice  flights  during  weather 
lower  than  prescribed  by  AAP  Regulation  60-16  could  be  performed. 

78 

Also,  each  student  ms  to  receive  at  least  10  hours  of  solo  time. 

The  general  plans  for  academic  and  ground  instruction  for  the 


78.  FTG  Memorandums  Nos,  50-2-1,  and  $0-2-2, 14  Apr.  1943* 
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8-17  and  the  B-24  mere  identical)  the  total  number  of  hours  for  each 
vj&s  reduced  by  2  to  152.  Several  changes  occurred  in  the  curriculum, 
for  due  to  increased  emphasis,  navigation  was  augmented  by  10  hours 
for  a  total  of  30,  while  a  6— hour  course  in  airplane  commander  duties 
was  added.  It  included  ’’the  basic  duties  of  each  member  of  the  combat 
crew;  indoctrination  in  the  basic  principles  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  and  teamwork  within  the  combat 
crew)  and  orientation  in  the  organization  and  purpose  of  the  Second 
Air  Force."  In  addition,  intelligence  documents  pertinent  to  heavy- 
bombardment  flying  and  copies  of  the  Second  Mr  Force  publication, 

"Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Mrplane  Commander,"  were  made 
available  to  students.  Other  changes  occurred,  such  as  added  hours 
in  oxygen  and  meteorology  instruction)  while  chemical  warfare  defense, 

aircraft  recognition  and  range  estimation,  and  naval  forces  and  ship 

79 

recognition  vere  eliminated. 

With  training  under  the  new  program  of  instruction  in  operation, 

representatives  of  four-engine  activities  net  21-22  June  1943  at  lock- 

bourne,  Ohio,  to  discuss  local  engineering  problems  and  details  of 

training  methods.  One  of  the  problems  considered  was  the  necessity 

for  converting  B-17-trained  students  to  B-24*s  once  they  reached  the 
80 

tactical  units.  This  condition  had  occasioned  several  complaints 

SI 

by  the  Second  Mr  Force,  but  apparently  the  equipment  situation 
obviated  remedy  at  this  time.  liinor  changes  in  the  program  of  instruc- 


79 

80, 

81, 


Ibid. :  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  20  Apr.  1943,  in  APTRC  files. 
Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  25  June  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

Effi,  2d  AF  to  AFDPU,  11  Apr.  1943,  in  AAG  211  B,  Pilots. 
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tion  were  brought  about,  such  as  the  re-institution  of  12  hours  of 

82 

aircraft  and  naval  recognition. 

Increased  Collaboration  with  the  Second  Air  Force.  Once  the 

policy  of  collaboration  between  the  Second  Air  Force  and  the  Training 

Command  had  been  established,  increased  efforts  were  made  to  maintain 

and  strengthen  it.  In  August  1943  a  board  of  officers  investigated 

33 

the  accident  rate  in  the  Second  Air  Force.  Its  recommendations  were 
transmitted  to  the  Training  Command  as  a  directive  on  27  August  1943. 

The  first  recommendation  urged  ’’the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Officers 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Second  Air  Force  and  the  Training 
Command  far  the  purpose  of  standardizing  both  B-17  and  B-24  check  lists, 

and  pilot  and  co-pilot  procedures,  both  normal  and  emergency."^-  On 

.  85 

6  September  the  conference  convened  at  Fort  Uorth,  Tex. 

It  was  essential  that  the  procedures  taught  to  students  in  tran¬ 
sition  schools  carry  through  into  OTU-RTU  training,  but  the  air  forces 
and  the  Training  Command  were  employing  check  lists  that  varied  slight¬ 
ly.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  the  lack  of  standard  and  emergency 
pilot-co-pilot  procedure  was  a  contributory  factor  to  accidents.  Tied 
in  with  the  need  for  check  lists  was  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  the 
four-engine  program  had  required  the  employment  of  instructors  with 
very  limited  experience.  Through  the  use  of  amplified  check  lists 
these  instructors  could  be  most  easily  taught  how  to  produce  students 


82.  TTiX,  AFTRC  to  CG's,  TC‘S,  13  July  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

83.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Div.,  27  Aug.  1943. 

84.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  25  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

85-  Agenda,  Four-engine  Conference  convened  at  Hq.,  AFTRC,  6  Sep. 

1943,  in  AAG  337  #5,  Conferences,  Military,  Naval,  and  Others. 
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of  the  desired  quality.  The  conference  therefore  drew  up  official 
check  lists,  amplified  check  lists,  and  emergency  procedure  operation 

Qrt 

lists,  for  both  B-17  and  B-24  aircraft,  which  were  adopted  as  stand- 

gg 

ard  in  the  Second  Air  Force  and  the  Training  Command.  The  conference 
also  formulated  a  standard  pilot  transition  training  record  which  pro¬ 
vided  space  for  rating  the  pilot  on  each  maneuver  performed  in  tran¬ 
sition  training.  In  this  my  the  operational  training  agency  could 

89 

gain  complete  knowledge  of  the  individual  pilot's  proficiency. 

The  board  of  officers  investigating  the  accident  rate  in  the 
Second  Air  Force  also  made  other  recommendations  that  affected  four- 
engine  transition.  One  was  the  reaffirmation  of  the  desirability  of 
liaison  officers  between  the  Training  Command  and  the  Second  Air  Force. 
Another  was  the  establishment  of  central  instructors  schools  (four- 
engine  pilot).  The  board  also  suggested  that  "more  thorough  dis¬ 
tribution  of  accident  data  be  furnished  by  the  Plight  Control  Command 
to  insure  every  pilot's  familiarity  with  previous  accidents  and  their 
causes . "  The  necessary  action  was  taken  by  the  Training  Command.^0 
Training  Conference .  Colorado  Springs.  September  1943 — Recommen¬ 
dations  and  Action.  In  order  to  create  better  coordination  and  under¬ 
standing  of  all  AAF  training  problems,  on  20-22  September  1943  a  train¬ 
ing  conference  of  representatives  from  Headquarters,  AAF,  the  first 


86. 

8?. 

88. 

89. 

90. 


Ibid. 

A-3,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AFTRC,  8  Sep.  1943,  in  ibid. 

AG,  AFTRC  to  CG's,  TC's,  and  CD's  each  AAF  Pilot  School  (Special¬ 
ised  Four-Engine),  Chairman  of  Conference,  8  Sep.  1943,  in  ibid. 

Agenda,  Four-engine  Conference  convened  at  Hq,  AFTRC,  6  Sep,  1943, 
in  ibid. 

AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  25  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files;  and  1st 
ind.,  AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AAF,  17  Sep.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot  Training. 
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four  air  forces,  and  the  continental  commands  was  held  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo,  Of  the  19  recommendations  of  the  four-engine  committee, 
many  pertained  to  materiel  matters,  administration  of  four-engine  train¬ 
ing,  and  operating  problems  of  four-engine  program.  One  resulted  in 
a  subsequent  conference  and  more  detailed  recommendations,  while 

another  occasioned  a  survey  of  B-24  instruction.  Others  pertained  to 

91 

co-pilot  training  and  the  central  instructors  schools.  It  was  also 

suggested  that  the  directive  requiring  12  hours*  recognition  training 

in  the  four-engine  Training  Command  schools  and  18  hours  in  the  Second 

Mr  Force  be  rescinded  and  rewritten,  as  it  was  felt  that  this  instruc- 

92 

tion  should  be  held  to  a  minimum  for  four-engine  first  pilots.  Such 

revision  was  later  incorporated  in  a  new  program  of  instruction. 

One  recommendation  was  that  the  **13-24.  schools  of  the  Training 

Command  run  a  service  test  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 

reducing  the  present  B-24  Program  of  Instruction  of  125  hours  to  105 

93 

hours,' *'  as  in  the  B-17  schools.  l:ith  approval  by  AC/AS,  Training  on 
2  October,  the  service  test  was  conducted  with  Glass  43-4-1  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Central  Flying  Training  Commands*^  This  test  proving 
successful,  in  December  the  command  recommended  that  minimum  B-24 
hours  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the  B-17  program  of  instruction.  This 
was  approved  by  headquarters,  and  B-24  flying  instruction  returned  to 

95 

its  former  basis. 


91.  See  Secs,  3  and  4  below. 

92.  Report,  Training  Conference,  Hq.,  2d  AF,  Colorado  Springs,  20-22 
Sep.  1943,  in  AFIEI  files. 

93.  Ibid. 

94.  AO/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  2  Oct.  1943,  in  MG  452.1  H,  Bombers} 
and  1st  ind.,  AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AAF,  12  Oct.  1943,  in  ibid. 
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The  four-engine  committee  also  recommended  that  a  conference  be 

convened  to  prepare  "a  completely  coordinated  revision  of  each  activ- 

96 

ity  of  the  ground  school  course  for  all  Air  Crew  Members  * '*  This 

recommendation  was  approved  by  AC/AS,  Training;  and  representatives 

of  Headquarters,  AAF,  the  four  continental  air  forces,  the  Training 

Command,  and  the  four-engine  pilot  schools  met  at  Fort  l.'orth  on  3  ilo- 
97 

vember  1943*  The  primary  mission  of  the  conference  was  to  study 

the  ground  school  portion  of  heavy  bombardment  aircrew  training  and 

to  revise  current  programs  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  unnecessary, 

emphasizing  the  important,  and  properly  coordinating  preliminary  and 
98 

advanced  training.  The  conference  agreed  that  certain  minimum 
proficiency  standards  should  be  established  for  Training  Command 
graduates.  Accordingly,  training  standards  were  recommended  for  each 
ground  school  subject.  After  approval  by  Headquarters,  AAF,  these 
were  incorporated  into  a  revised  program  of  instruction  for  four-engine 
transition  schools.  The  conference  also  made  other  recommendations 
concerning  ground  school  instructors,  code  proficiency,  and  co-pilot 
training." 

Program  of  Instruction.  February  1944.  On  14  February  1944  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  various  conference^  by  headquarters,  and 


96.  Report,  Training  Conference,  Hq.,  2d  AF,  Colorado  Springs,  20-22 
Sep.  1943* 

97.  Members  of  the  Board  to  CO,  AFTRC,  9  Nov.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Ground 
Duty  Training. 

98.  Agenda,  Conference  for  Revision  of  Ground  School  Course  for  Air¬ 
crew  Members  Convened  at  Hq,  AFTRC,  3  Nov.  1943,  in  ibid. 

99.  Members  of  the  Board  to  CG,  AFTRC,  9  Nov.  1943,  in  ibid. ;lst  ind., 
AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AAF,  19  Nov.  1943),  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC, 
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by  the  Second  Air  Force  for  the  improvement  of  four-engine  instruction 
"were  incorporated  in  a  revised  program  for  airplane  commander  tran¬ 
sition  training.  B-17  and  B-24  instructional  hours  were  now  identi¬ 
cal,  105  hours  of  flying,  145  of  ground  school.  The  general  plan  for 
flight  training  was  similar  to  the  previous  B-17  program,  the  only- 

change  being  that  navigation  was  reduced  by-  five  hours,  these  hours 

100 

being  devoted  to  bomb  approach  instruction.  Actually  this  change 

101 

had  been  in  effect  since  September,  1943.  Repeated  complaints  by 

operational  units  on  the  lack  of  bomb  approach  training  on  the  part 

of  command  graduates  and  the  consequent  difficulties  in  bombardier 

102 

proficiency  had  brought  headquarters  action.  Also,  pilots  were 

now  required  to  undergo  four  hours'  bomb  trainer  time.  In  the  other 

stages  of  flying  instruction  only  minor  changes  occurred,  such  as  the 

amendment  of  the  landing  requirement  to  include  only  no-flap  landings, 

and  increased  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  formation.  To  recapitu- 

103 

late,  flying  training  consisted  of: 


Transition 

Hours 

30 

Day 

20 

Night 

10 

Instrument 

40 

Instrument 

20 

As  Safety  Filot 

20 

Formation 

5 

Altitude  Missions 

5 

Navigation 

20 

Day 

10 

Night 

10 

100.  TC  Memorandum  Ho.  50-2-1,  14  Feb.  1944. 

101.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC, 

102.  Memo  for  Gen.  Harper  by  Haj .  Herzog,  14  June  1943,  in  AO/AS  Train¬ 
ing,  Aircrew  Div.  files. 

103*  TO  Memorandum  No.  50-2-1,  14  Feb.  1944. 
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Hours 


Bomb  Approach  5 

PCI  Practice  and 
Rate  Turns  1 

Manual  Dry  Runs  2 

Auto-Pilot  Dry  Runs  2  _ 

TOTAL  105 

Link  Trainer  15 

Bomb  Trainer  4 


The  ground  school  course  of  instruction  underwent  more  complete 
revision,  nov;  conforming  to  the  recommendations  of  the  November  1943 
conference  on  heavy  bombardment  ground  instruction.  Each  of  the 
recommended  training  standards  became  the  basis  for  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  object  of  the  course  being  the  attainment  of  these 
standards.  Ground  instruction  consisted  of:^*" 

Hours 


Auto  Engineering  36 

Weight  and  Balance  3 

Aero  Maintenance  Engineering  18 

Altitude  3 

Radio  Equipment  15 

Navigation  30 

Bomb  Approach  and  Auto-Pilot  8 

Aural  and  Visual  Code  12 

Weather  Flying  12 

Recognition-Aircraft  and  Ship  6 

Duties  of  Airplane  Commander  2 

TOTAL  145 

Physical  Fitness  54 


Auto  engineering,  vreight  and  balance,  and  maintenance  engineering 
corresponded  to  the  former  ground  technical  instruction.  Navigation 
and  radio  remained  the  same.  Code  review,  although  similar  in  scope, 
was  increased  by  six  hours,  while  aircraft  and  naval  recognition  was 


104.  Ibid. 


1 

V.  _  _ AV,_ 
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reduced  by  sis  hours  in  accordance  rath  the  recommendations  of  the 
September  training  conference.  The  courses  in  duties  of  the  airplane 
commander  and  altitude  instruction  (formerly  oxygen  instruction)  were 
reduced  in  hours  although  their  scope  did  not  change.  Tfeather  flying 
was  increased  by  two  hours  to  12,  and  its  scope  conformed  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Ground  School  Conference  and  the  recommendations 

105 

of  a  weather  conference  held  at  Headquarters,  AAF  in  November.  It 
required  familiarity  rath  weather  terminology  and  weather  maps  so  as 
to  be  able  to  recognize  weather  factors  in  action  and  determine  the 
tendency  of  change  in  these  factors.  The  new  eight-hour  course  in 
bomb  approach  and  automatic  pilot  met  the  prescribed  standard,  "famil¬ 
iarization  vdth  the  bombing  problem,  operating  of  the  bomb  sight, 

automatic-pilot,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  caused  by  lack  of 

106 

pilot-bombardier  cooperation. 

It  is  general  opinion  that  after  the  heavy  bombardment  transition 
program  swung  into  efficient  operation,  based  on  the  excellent  instruc¬ 
tional  procedure  first  developed  at  Sebring,  this  training  produced 
students  well-prepared  to  progress  rapidly  and  efficiently  through 
operational  and  replacement  training.  Quality  was  continually  im¬ 
proved  through  Air  Force-Training  Command  coordination.  The  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  were  minimum  standards,  and  in  most  cases  graduates 
are  said  to  have  surpassed  them.  In  certain  instances,  trainees  were 
graduated  on  a  proficiency  basis  v/ith  less  than  the  prescribed  number 

105.  Ibid.:  Members  of  the  Board  to  CG,  AFTRC,  9  Eov.  1943,  in  MG 
353,  Ground  Duty  Training;  Report,  Weather  Training  Conference, 
Hq.,  AAF,  17-19  Nov.  1943,  in  AFIHI  files. 

106.  TO  Memorandum  No.  50-2-1,  14  Feb.  1944* 
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of  hours,  but  this  vras  usually  due  to  factors  beyond  Training  Command 
Control.  This  occurred  when  increased  production  objectives  forced 
early  graduation  of  classes,  or  aircraft  transfers  to  other  agencies 
produced  critical  airplane-student  ratios.  On  the  whole,  four-engine 
transition  was  apparently  one  of  the  best  conceived,  coordinated,  and 
developed  of  training  programs. 


4*  Problems .  Four-Engine  Transition 

The  problems  encountered  in  four-engine  transition  training  were, 
for  the  most  part,  those  inherent  in  any  expanding  training  program — 
insufficient  aircraft,  a  scarcity  of  trained  instructor  personnel, 
maintenance  difficulties,  and  continued  interruptions  in  the  training 
schedule  occa  aioned  either  by  the  need  of  giving  additional  training 
to  personnel  from  other  agencies  or  by  inclement  weather.  In  addition, 
heavy  bombardment  training  was  hindered,  for  a  time,  by  a  potentially 
serious  morale  problem. 

Aircraft.  As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  discussion  of  require¬ 
ments  and  production,  the  insufficient  supply  of  heavy  bombers,  par¬ 
ticularly  B-24*s,  created  the  most  serious  problem.  Fortunately, 
during  the  period  of  the  most  acute  shortage,  production  quotas  were 
not  arbitrarily  set  but  were  geared  to  the  availability  of  aircraft. 
Program  planning  had  to  be  projected,  and  required  flow  of  pilots  was 
based  on  promised  deliveries  of  aircraft  that  often  did  not  material¬ 
ize  for  some  months  after  they  were  due .  By  the  time  definite  quotas 
were  set,  however,  the  Training  Command  through  maximum  airplane 
utilization  was  able  to  accomplish  the  required  training.  After 
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November  1943  sufficient  aircraft  were  available ,  although  sometimes 

temporary  transfers  of  planes  to  the  air  forces  where  they  were  needed 

for  operational  training  caused  excessive  student-airplane  ratios  and 

in  some  cases  the  graduation  of  pilots  with  less  than  the  prescribed 
107 

number  of  hours. 

The  lack  of  adequate  aircraft  was  further  aggravated  by  mainte¬ 
nance  difficulties.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  B-24  from  the  time 
of  its  first  employment  at  the  Ti7A  school.  B-24  maintenance  at  Smyrna 
was  especially  critical  during  the  period  of  combat  crew  training 
because  of  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified  maintenance  personnel."^ 
Apparently  vdth  the  increase  in  trained  technicians,  the  problem  of 
heavy  bomber  maintenance  els  a  main  influencing  factor  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  As  late  as  1944,  however,  it  still  maintained  some  influ- 
109  . 

ence. 


Interruptions  to  the  Training  Schedule .  Another  factor  that 
noticeably  hindered  pilot  production  ’was  the  continual  transitioning 
of  personnel  other  than  those  progressing  through  the  regular  school 
system.  Personnel  from  the  air  forces,  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
and  the  School  of  Applied  Tactics  were  often  ordered  in  for  tran¬ 
sition.  In  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  "off  the  record"  transition 

110 

occurred  of  pilots  not  specifically  assigned.  This  unauthorized 


107-. 


103. 


109. 

no. 


Project  Book,  CG,  AFTHCj  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrew 
Div.,  9  Sep.  1943* 

AG,  SEAFTC  to  CG,  AFFTC,  9  Hot.  1942,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 

Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

Ibid. ;  AC/AS,  OC&R  to  CO,  School  of  Applied  Tactics,  in  AAG  353 
#2,  Pilot  Training. 
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utilization  of  equipment  was  later  prohibited  by  a  directive  from 

in 

Headquarters,  Flying  Training  Command.  As  regular  schedules  had 
to  be  maintained,  additional  trainees  -were  usually  carried  as  an  over¬ 
load  and  consequently  occasioned  a  serious  drain  on  available  aircraft 
and  instructor  personnel.  Further  complicating  training  schedules, 
these  trainees  usually  did  not  take  the  standard  nine-reek  course  but 
were  sometimes  given  only  4—1/2  v/eeks  of  training  or  ivere  graduated 
on  a  proficiency  basis.  Production  was  also  curtailed  in  the  early 
period  by  the  necessity  for  training  instructors,  sometimes  consti¬ 
tuting  whole  classes  and  thereby  reducing  the  flow  to  the  tactical 
units.  Inclement  weather  also  influenced  production,  particularly 
at  the  schools  in  the  northern  states.  For  example,  in  the  February 
1944  class  at  Liberal,  Kans.,  only  63  out  of  a  class  of  230  re re  grad¬ 
uated  on  schedule.  In  fact  the  school  fell  so  far  behind  that  in 

order  to  stabilize  production,  it  v;as  necessary  to  omit  one  entire 

.  112 
class. 

IJorale.  Traditionally,  four-engine  bomber  crews  enjoyed  extremely 
high  morale.  Only  two  significient  morale  problems  seem  to  have  been 
encountered  in  four-engine  training  in  the  Training  Command.  The  most 
serious  was  the  assignment  of  personnel  who  did  not  wish  this  training. 
This  practice  was  undesirable  as  such  personnel  did  not  possess  the 
proper  mental  attitude  for  intensive  instruction  and  their  presence 
tended  to  destroy  the  morale  of  other  trainees.  It  also  increased 


111. 

112. 


H&R,  A-3,  AFFTC  to  A-l,  AFFTC,  25  Feb.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 
AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  VCAFTC,  11  Apr.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files;  Project 
Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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the  elimination  rate  and,  prevented  the  most  effective  utilisation  of 
113 

aircraft.  Consequently,  in  October,  1942,  the  Flying  Training 

Command  directed  that  only  volunteers  be  assigned  to  four-engine 
114 

training.  During  the  same  month  a  coordinated  system  of  assign¬ 
ment  for  all  graduates  except  Regular  Army  officers,  which  helped, 

to  solve  the  problem  of  insuring  the  procurement  of  volunteers,  was 

115 

set  up  within  the  command.  The  policy  of  volunteer  selection  re¬ 
mained  in  effect  until  August  1943,  when  it  was  modified  to  the  extent 
that  students  lvere  to  be  selected  "as  far  as  practicable"  from  those 
who  signified  a  desire  for  four-engine  training. 

Hie  second  morale  problem  sprang  from  the  difficulty  of  exer¬ 
cising  control  over  students  who  had  already  received  commissions 
and  flight  ratings.  This  affected  discipline  at  the  four-engine  schools 
The  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  pilots  were  frequently 
denied  promised  leaves  and  as  a  consequence  resented  their  lack  of 
opportunity  to  visit  the  home  town  and  show  off  newly-earned  -wings 

and  bars.  As  a  result  graduates  on  orders  to  Second  Air  Force  sta- 

117 

tions  frequently  deviated  for  personal  reasons  from  their  pre¬ 
scribed  routes.  A  solution  was  reached  when,  effective  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pilot  class  graduating  30  August  1943,  trainees  were  given  10 

118 

days  leave  prior  to  reporting  to  transition  schools. 


113.  AFFTC  to  CG’e,  TC's,  8  and  21  Oct.  I942,  in  AFTRC  files. 

114.  AFFTC  to  GO'S,  TC's,  8  Oct.  1942,  in  AFTRC  files. 

115.  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  GCAFTC,  (?)  Oot.  1942,  in  AFTRC  files. 

116.  AFTRC  to  CG's,  TC's,  26  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

117.  CG,  2d  AF  to  CG,  AAF,  3  Feb.  1943,  in  AAG  337  B,  Conferences. 

118.  r.S,  AFTRC  to  CG's,  TC's,  15  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 


,  v  1 
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imposed  an  acute  drain  on  qualified  instructor  personnel  in  all  types 
of  training.  The  four-engine  program  suffered  from  this  situation, 
but  apparently-  not  as  seriously  as  some  of  the  other  programs.  Evi¬ 
dently,  as  was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  instructor 
personnel  were  selected  from,  the  best  qualified  pilots  in  the  command, 
and  a  concerted  effort  vras  made  to  maintain  established  student-instruc¬ 
tor  ratios,  In  1942  this  ratio  was  set  at  1  instructor  to  every  4 
trainees,  but  in  September  1943,  it  was  altered  to  1  to  3. 6. 119  Initial 
instructor  training  was  conducted  in  the  Third  Air  Force,  and  until 

the  fall  of  1943  additional  instructors  required  for  the  expanding 

120 

program  vers  trained  at  the  operating  schools.  But  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  four-engine  program  forced  the  utilization  of  rela¬ 
tively  inexperienced  personnel;  various  means  were  employed  to  improve 
instructor  quality,  such  as  amplified  instructor  check  lists  and  famil¬ 
iarization  visits  to  Second  Air  Force  stations  so  that  instructors 

could  acquire  a  clear  conception  of  what  was  desired  of  command  grad- 
121 

uates.  In  August  1943  a  recommendation  of  a  board  of  officers 


investigating  the  accident  rate  in  the  Second  Air  Force  gave  further 

impetus  to  this  policy,  and  it  was  directed  that  16  instructor  pilots 

122 

a  month  be  exchanged  between  the  two  agencies.  This  was  accomplished 


119.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC;  TuX,  AC/AS,  Training  to  GG,  AFTRC,  21 
Sep.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

120.  m.  Training  Div.,  OCAC,  to  CG,  3E/CTC,  31  van.  1942,  in  AFTRC 
files;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

121.  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFFTC,  3  May  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

122.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  27  Aug.  1943;  AC/AS,  Training  to 
CG,  AFTRC,  25  Aug.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 
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by  one-week  tours  at  first-phase  Second  Air  Force  stations  and  one- 

123 

week  visits  to  four-engine  schools. 

In  keeping  ivith  the  policy  of  standardization  of  transition  pro¬ 
cedure  among  the  responsible  agencies,  this  same  board  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  central  instructors  school  (four-engine  pilot). 

124 

The  Training  Command  was  directed  to  carry  out  this  recommendation, 
and  in  September  1943  two  four-engine  central  instructors  schools  were 
activated— one  for  the  B-17  at  Lockboume,  Ohio,  and  the  other  for  the 
B-24  at  Smyrna,  Tennessee,  These  schools,  chosen  because  of  their 

previous  experience  in  instructor  training,  began  operations  on  14 

125  126 

October*  Their  mission  was: 


a.  To  train  four-engine  flying  instructors  for  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

b.  To  qualify  selected  pilot  personnel  for  four-engine 
duty  prior  to  assignment  to  the  various  Commands  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  utilizing  four-engine  equipment. 

c.  To  standardize  all  four-engine  pilot-co-pilot  procedures 
both  normal  and  emergency. 

d.  To  function  as  a  laboratory  for  testing  and  developing 
four-engine  training  methods. 

e.  To  edit  and  make  necessary  revisions  in  the  four-engine 
instructor's  manual. 

f.  To  test,  evaluate,  and  publish,  for  the  approval  of 
Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Command,  methods 
and  procedures  of  four-engine  instruction. 

Thus  in  addition  to  instructor  training,  the  schools  performed  other 

important  and  long-needed  functions.  These  two  schools  also  carried 

127 

a  small  number  of  regular  first-pilot  trainees. 


123.  AG,  AFTRC  to  CG's,  TC's,  11  Uov.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 

124*  Ibid. 

125.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

126.  AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AFEFTC,  6  Sep.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot  Train¬ 
ing. 

127.  Ibid. 
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Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  instructors  schools  the  Train¬ 
ing  Command  had  been  directed  to  process  all  returned  combat  pilots 
assigned  to  the  Second  Air  Force  through  Sebring  or  Tarrant  on  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  basis,  but  they  were  soon  diverted  to  the  instructors  schools^ 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  September  training  con¬ 
ference  at  Colorado  Springs,  a  number  of  returned  combat  personnel 

were  retained  at  the  instructors  schools  so  that  four-engine  ins true- 

129 

tion  development  could  benefit  from  their  experience*  In  November 

a  system  was  worked  out  whereby  all  returned  four-engine  personnel 

below  field  grade  were  sent  for  processing  through  Lockboume  and 

Smyrna.  Those  who  graduated  were  assigned  in  the  following  percent- 
130 

ages; 


First  Air  Force 
Second  Air  Force 
Third  Mr  Force 
Fourth  Air  Force 
Training  Command 


10  per  cent 
37  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
33  per  cent 


In  this  way,  training  both  in  the  command  and  the  air  forces  could 


benefit  from  actual  combat  experience. 


In  addition  to  returned  combat  personnel,  Training  Command  in¬ 
structor^  and  overflow  trainees  from  the  other  four-engine  schools, 
the  air  forces  also  sent  previously  assigned  instructor  personnel  for 

.  131 

processing.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  demand  on  the  capacity  of 

f 

the  instructors  schools  that  in  February  1944  a  training  priority  was 


128,  AG/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTfiC,  16  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Trainings  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Div.  24  Oct.  1943* 
129*  Report,  Training  Conference,  Hq. ,  2d  AF,  Colorado  Springs, 

20—22  Sep ,  1943 • 

130.  AC/A S,  Training  to  CG,AFTRC,  8  Nov.  1943,  in  AAG  211  if 2,  Pilots. 

131.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Div.,  15  Dec.  1943. 
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established,  allotting  first  priority  to  instructors  from  tbs  air  forces 

and  Training  Command,  second  to  regular  transition  students,  and  third 

132 

to  returned  combat  personnel.  In  March  it  was  further  necessary  to 

stop  the  flow  of  returned  combat  personnel  until  after  30  June  in  order 

133 

to  take  care  of  the  accelerated  pilot  production  program. 


-  IL*  Co-pilot  Training  and  Problems 

The  Co-pilot  Problem.  Throughout  the  heavy  bombardment  program, 

primary  attention  ms  focused  on  the  production  of  the  first  pilot. 

For  many  months  the  co-pilot  was  almost  a  forgotten  man.  The  method 

by  which  co-pilots  were  supplied  to  the  Second  Air  Force  has  been  dis- 
134 

cussed,  but  this  expedient  was  an  unsatisfactory  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  had  to  be  submerged  until  first-pilot  production  met  all  re¬ 
quirements.  But  as  the  four-engine  transition  program  moved  into 
high  gear,  there  was  an  increasing  realisation  of  the  necessity  for 
supplying  fully  qualified  co-pilots.  Tied  in  with  this  was  an  important 
morale  factor,  for  the  designation  of  career  co-pilot  had  acquired  an 
undesirable  stigma.  And  yet  the  co-pilot  was  a  very  important  member 
of  the  crewj  he  supplied  the  balanc^.  the  engineering  data,  and  func¬ 
tioned  as  first  pilot  in  case  of  an  emergency.  For  many  months  the 
question  of  co-pilot  production  and  morale  problems  provided  a  fertile 

field  for  discussion,  proposed  solutions  ranging  all  the  way  from 

135 

eliminating  the  co-pilot  entirely  to  establishing  separate  co-pilot 


132.  Daily  Diary,  AFTfiC,  1?  Feb.  1944-  in„ 

133.  Daily  Diary,  AC/AS,  Training,  Individual  Train/^Div.,  27  liar.  1944 
134-  See  Chap.  V,  Sec.  1. 

135.  R&R,  AFEDB  to  AFDMR,  28  July  1942,  in  AAG  211  D,  Grades,  Titles. 
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courses. 

But  until  mid-1943  the  solution  of  the  four-engine  co-pilot  prob¬ 
lem  remained  in  the  realm  of  theory.  On  13  July  1943  a  directive 


from  L$fk 3,  Personnel  specified  that  all  four-engine  eliminees  would 


be  assigned  to  the  Second  Air  Force,  viiich  implied  their  use  as  co¬ 
pilots.  This  immediately  caused  a  storm,  of  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  training  agencies,  as  it  was  considered  not  only  a  damaging  morale 
factor  but  an  incipient  accident  producer.  The  Training  Command  \ias 

also  interested  in  preserving  the  good  reputation  of  its  four-engine 
I37 

graduates.  TJxthin  a  few  days  the  directive  was  rescinded.  J 

Once  the  question  of  having  the  Training  Command  provide  co-pilots 
had  been  opened,  it  gathered  momentum.  In  August  the  board  of  offi¬ 
cers  investigating  the  accident  rate  in  the  Second  Air  Force  proposed 

i. 

a  new  plan*  It  entailed  the  selection  of  a  number  of  trainees  during 
the  advanced  single-engine  stage  and  their  transfer  to  four-engine 
schools  for  co-pilot  training  two  to  three  weeks  before  graduation. 
There  they  would  be  given  an  extensive  ground  school  course,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  airplane  design  and  engineering,  and  limited  airwork  of  about  IQ 
hours.  Then  upon  first-pilot  graduation,  pilots  and  co-pilots  would 
proceed  to  the  Second  Air  Force  as  a  team.  They  would  be  familiar 
with  each  other,  the  co-pilot  would  know  that  he  was  trained  for 
specific  duties,  and  the  team  could  immediately  engage  in  first-phase 


136.  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  14  Jan.  1944* 

137.  BAR,  flo.  1,  AC/AS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  Personnel,  23  July  1943, 
in  AAG-  353*01  $3,  Schedules,  Programs,  Directives. 

138.  BAR,  No.  2,  AC/AS,  Personnel  to  AC/AS,  Training,  23  July  1943, 
in  ibid. 
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combat  training  instead,  of  pilot  and/or  co-pilot  transition. 

The  Training  Command  was  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
ducing  qualified  co-pilots  but  felt  that  the  labelling  of  single-engine 
pilots,  who  believed  that  they  were  destined  for  pursuit,  as  career 
co-pilots  in  advanced  training  vrould  result  in  an  even  more  serious 
morale  problem  than  that  encountered  in  the  Second  Air  Force.  It  would 
also  result  in  inefficient  utilisation  of  single-engine  facilities 
and  would  overtax  those  at  the  four-engine  schools.  Furthermore,  it 
would  have  one  of  three  unsatisfactory  results;  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  flying  tins  received  by  first-pilot  trainees,  a  necessity 
for  additional  airplanes,  or  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  first-pilot 
graduates.  The  Training  Command,  therefore,  countered  with  another 
proposal,  suggesting  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  career  co¬ 
pilots,  they  should  be  procured  from  some  other  source,  such  as 
unrated  pilots  with  over  100  hours'  flying  time  or  graduates  of  the 
Brooks  Field  Classification  School.  These  men  could  be  given  a  course 
of  instruction  as  aerial  engineers  and  then  be  assigned  to  the  tran¬ 
sition  schools  for  a  nine-week  ground  school  course,  instruction  in 

140 

pilot- co-pilot  procedures,  and  approximately  10  hours'  airwork* 

This  proposal  had  hardly  been  made  before  the  Colorado  Springs  1 
training  conference  recommended  that  no  pilots  be  trained  as  career 
co-pilots  and  that  the  Training  Command  furnish  the  air  forces  with 


139.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  27  Aug.  1943,  in  AAG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 

140.  1st  ind.  (AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  27  Aug.  1943),  AG,  AFTRC 
to  CG,  AAF,  27  Aug.  1943,  in  ibid. 
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trained  four-engine  co-pilots.  Apparently,  a  headquarters  decision 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  but  the  Training  Command  considered 
the  proposal ,  even  recommending  prescribed  co-pilot  ground  school 

~\  i  p 

standards  at  the  November  ground  school  conference.  In  December  a 
detailed  plan  v;as  submitted  whereby  at  the  end  of  the  first  4-1/2  weeks 
of  the  transition  course,  one-half  of  the  class  would  be  graduated  as 
co-pilots j  the  balance,  the  students  who  had  demonstrated  the  most 
aptitude,  would  remain  for  the  full  nine  weeks  and  graduate  as  air¬ 
plane  commanders.  This  would  require  a  revision  of  curricula,  placing 

intensive  ground  school  instruction,  instrument,  and  transition  train- 

.  143 

ing  in  the  first  4-1/2  weeks.  It  had  the  advantage  of  permitting 
all  trainees  to  compete  for  first-pilot  assignment,  but  also  had  the 
disadvantage  of  producing  1,200  first  pilots  and  1,200  co-pilots, 

144 

xjhich  was  400  below  the  monthly  requirement  of  1,600  first  pilots. 

It  seems  that  the  plan  was  considered  feasible  by  headquarters,  but 

was  deferred  due  to  the  necessity  for  recomputation  of  crew  require- 
145 

ments. 

The  Establishment  of  Co-pilot  Transition.  Early  in  1944  the  in¬ 
creased  load  on  the  four-engine  schools  precluded  the  institution  of 
this  plan,  but  the  problems  arising  from  the  assignment  of  under¬ 
trained  personnel  as  co-pilots  still  demanded  solution.  Therefore, 


141.  Report ,  Training  Conference,  Hq.,  2d  AF,  Colorado  Springs,  20-22 
Sep •  1943  * 

142.  Members  of  the  Board  to  CG,  ARTEC,  9  Nov.  I943,  in  AAG  353,  Ground 
Duty  Training. 

143.  Daily  Diary,  A-3  Div.,  AFTRC,  9  Dec.  1943,  in  ARTEC  files. 

144*  Project  Book,  CG,  ARTEC. 

145.  1st  ind,  (AG,  ARTEC  to  CG,  AAR,  19  Nov.  1943)  AC/AS,  Training  to 
CG,  ARTEC,  19  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Ground  Duty  Training. 
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on  20  January  I944  an  entirely  new  plan  ms  placed  in  operation.  Six 
hundred  second  lieutenants  ware  ordered  to  the  flexible  gunnery  schools 
for  a  period  of  4-1/2  weeks ,  two  for  each  aircraft  assigned.  There 
they  received  25  hours'  co-pilot  time  on  gunnery  missions  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ground  course  qualifying  them  in  the  engineering  aspects 
of  four-engine  aircraft.  In  this  manner  466  3-17  and  134  B-24  co¬ 
pilots  were  produced.  It  ms  planned,  as  more  experience  was  gained 
in  this  project,  that  the  student— plane  ratio  would  be  increased  with 
subsequent  classes  so  as  eventually  to  satisfy  total  air  force  needs 
of  850  B-24  and  800  B-17  co-pilots. 

Thus,  the  function  of  co-pilot  transition  had  at  last  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  individual  training  agency,  but  not  through  standard 
program  procedure.  Training  was  still  expedient;  transition  was 
incidental  to  the  performance  of  another  training  function.  This 

method  did  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  career  co-pilot  problem,  but 

147 

apparently  supported  its  continuance. 


146. 

147. 


Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

By  April  I944  the  program  had  not  been  in  effect  long  enough 
to  estimate  the  quality  of  its  graduates,  but  at  least  the 
Training  Command  ms  supplying  the  air  forces  with  more  quali¬ 
fied  co-pilot  material  than  before. 
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?iiai5itic:j  in  iez 
ISTJaillS  CCHL'JJD 

The  transfer  of  tho  ;..odiun  bombardment  transition  function  to  the 

individual  training  -a;  c,icy  dia  not  occur  under  a  development  '.1  process 

similar  fco  that  of  heavy  bombardment ♦  It  differed  in  two  ■. 'ays .  First, 

although  there  had  been  tentative  steps  toward  establishing  medium  bom- 

1 

bardLient  combs t  crew  schools,  when  transfer  of  the  transition  function 
did  occur  it  was  "/Tied  by  immediate  initiation  of  first-pilot  training. 
Secondly,  the  £-25  and  B-26  schools  vrorc  not  established  at  the  some 
ti«!0  or  in  the  same  manner.  Furthermore,  in  type  of  training  and  method 
of  operation,  except  for  a  period  %/hen  both  schools  were  conducted  on  a 
specialised  postgraduate  basis,  tho  two  types  of  transition,  wore  quite 
dissimilar.  The  initiation  of  B-26  transition  antedated  E-25  £nd  fol¬ 
lowed  quite  closely  the  training  pattern  established  for  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment.  B-25  transition,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  period  in  which  it 
correspo  idcd  to  £‘-26  transition,  underwent  radical  change.  A  new  method 
of  tactical  transition  was  developed — tho  employment  of  a  modified  5-25 
as  an  advanced  trainer*  Thus  B-25  transition  followed  a  more  pronounced 
course  o?  development  and  change  than  any  other  typo  of  transition, 
while  that  for  E-26  adhered  to  tho  established  principles  of  specialised 
school  transition  training. 
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the  vs.r,  ilF  personnel  tad  eont^aplcted  that  .’reiium.  bombardment  trans¬ 
ition  '.ould  become  a  function  of  the  Flying  Training  Comaud.  Finally, 
01  6  October  1942  the  first  action  on  this  plan  occurred  vhen  hacd- 

q  larters  directed  tho  establisiikiont  of  a  specialised  2-26  transition 

p 

school  in  the  Flying  Traisiinp  Oc^and.  To  the  Gulf  Coast  Training 


Center  vas  delegated  tho  responsibility  for  the  immediate  development 

o 

of  this  rev  program,.  after  prslimnary  instructor  trainin  q  by  the 
Tnird  iir  Force,  the  school  opened  15  Doveaiber  at  Tarrant  Field  in  con¬ 
junction.  vibh  the  33-2/:  school.  Tnc  entrance  of  tho  first  class  of  24 
students^  ia?rkcd  the  bopinnins  of  a  period  of  difficulty,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  hard  vork  seldom  equaled  in  the  Flying  Triinin"  Comsand. 

Original  student-instructor  production  ms  to  be  based  on.  tho  37 

c 

2-26  aircraft  allocated  to  tho  training  agency.  iocordinrly,  tho 
Flyinp  Training  Costaand  established  its  tsa  quotas,  but  on  11  December 
the  Directorate  of  Individual  Training,  on  the  insistence  of  the  Di- 
roctorate  of  Beubardasnt ,  increased  production,  quotas  to  150  a  south, 
E.n  irreconcilable  ratio  of  students  to  planes#  The  original  37  3— 26’ o 


proved  practically  unflyable  and  remained  in  overhaul  for  the  first 

7 

three  months.  Further  delivery  vss  slow.  But  since  tlio  directed  flow 


Project  Book,  CO,  4FT4C. 


^.IFZCTto  11,  AFFIJ,  6  Oct.  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  F,  Iraininq,  General. 

3.  _„G,  .ilFTC  to  GG,  Gl’iFfC,  19  Oct.  1942,  in  files  of  IC/.iS,  Training, 

4. 

5. 

Seek,  GG,  IFaiiO. 

7.  T.,a,  IFI’Il  to  GG, 


AFhIT  to  CG,  41710,  6  Oct.  1942,  in  4AG  353-9  F,  Iraininq,  General. 
3&4,  IF 4D3  to  alii,  11  Dec.  1942,  in  44G  452.1  D.  Bombers;  Project 


?,  6  -Tan.  1943,  in  4AC-  452.1  Berbers  (Heavy),  3-26. 
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of  student s  \ 'as  maintained,  the  3-26  school  ves  forced  to  suspend  entire 

classes,  graduate  students  upon  completion  of  a  single  solo  flight,  and 

concentrate  on  instructor  and  regular  officer  trainees  vhile  others  more 

turned  back  to  duty  in  the  Flying  Training  Command  or  ordered  on  to  fcho 

air  forces,^  In  addition,  E-26  training  at  Tarrant  ’>ns  accorded  secondary 

consideration  in  deference  to  the  veil— established  3-24  school,  but  this 

vas  rone  died  rhea  the  school  vac  permanently  transferred  to  Del  Dio,  Tex. , 

9 

on  1  February  1943*  Thus,  the  facilities  for  E-26  transition  vere  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate,  end  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  program  vas  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  In.  February  n  conference  at  Head-quarters,  Flying  Train¬ 
ing  jorrmnnd  proposed  a  solution,^  but  in  the  meantime  Headquarters,  44F 
had  revised  the  entire  nodium  boribardaent  transition  program  and  had 
placed  E-25  and  E-26  transition  training  on  a  comparable  and  more  ’.-orliable 
basis. 


The  Sstablishment  of  £-25,  Advanced  Training.  Pilot  transition  to 
E-25  type  airplanes  in  the  Flying  Training  Cenmnd  was  unique  among  bom.- 
bardasnt  programs  in  that  it  did  not  commence  mth  the  establishment  of 
a  specialised  school.  Although  for  some  time  tentative  plans  had  anti¬ 
cipated  £-25  transition  in  the  command,  headquarters  agencies  vere  ap¬ 
parently  divided  on  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  specialised 
3-25  school.  4s  late  as  Ilovcober,  1942,  plans  vere  indefinite  as  to 
uh  ether  E-251  s,  ns  they  became  available,  vould  be  employed  in  a  post- 


3,  C/o,  43FTC  to  4F4IT,  25  Fob.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/i 3,  Training. 

9.  Ileno  for  CG,  iTPfd  by  4-3,  AFFTJ,  12  Dec.  1942,  in  files  of  40/43, 
Training;  Project  Book,  03,  43140. 

10.  0/3,  4F FT0  to  4P4II,  25  Feb.  1943,  in  files  of  4C/43,  Training. 
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eradvato  transition  school  or  vrould  be  assigned  bo  advanced  twin-engine 
schools  for  use  in  the  latter  weeks  of  tvnn -enpne  training.  never¬ 
theless,  based  on  the  initiation  of  B-36  ror,t-gr*Guate  training  and  the 
fact  that  a  small  number  of  B-25's  had  boon  allocated  during  the  lest  of 
m2p  the  Flying  Trci-ng  Borland  formulated  plans  for  the  eventual  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  specialised  B-25  transition  school.1'"  The  allocation  of 
additional  airplanes  genre  further  impetus  to  these  tentative  elans,  and 

on  11  December  192:2  the  canard  requested  authority  to  open  a  3-25  school 

13 

vdth  a  50-hour,  4-1/2  uoalc  program,  of  instruction. 

Finally,  on  22  December  19 42,  B-25  transition  beccae  a  function  of 
the  individual  training  agency,  but  because  of  the  relative  facility  of 
transition  to  E-25  typo  airplanes,  no  postgraduate  transition  school  «u 
to  be  established.  Sufficient  3-25' s  were  to  be  assigned  to  advanced 
twin-engine  pilot  schools  to  produce  B-25  first  pilots  to  meet  air  force 
requirements  of  £0  each  month  beginning  in  January  1943.  nith  rapidity, 
B-25  training  las  implemented.  By  30  December  30  B-25>s  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  advanced  tv  in-engine  school  at  Boswell,  5UI.a  end  the 
Commanding  Oaerel  of  the  T.fest  Coast  Training  Center  had  been  directed 
to  graduate  67  pilots  with  25  hours*  first-pilot  tine  for  each  class  m 
1943  commencing  6  February.14  For  three  months  directed  training  ms 
conducted,  quotas  were  mot,  .and  for  the  first  time  graduates  vmth  B-25 
transition  were  cssignod  to  the  air  forces.  These  graduates,  however, 


11.  Bit,  IJo.  2,  AFBIT  to  APE  2,  13  Bov.  1942,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 

12  C^lic  to  4F?JT,  24  Hot.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/lC,  Twining. 

H*  7^  VUto  to  ABUT  11  Dec.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/A3,  Training.  _ 

it  AG,  S  to  ii-TO,  30  Doc.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/AB,  gaming. 
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-were  but  limited  pilots;  their  individuel  training  on  B-25'  s  had  not 
been  fully  completed. 


Rcorp vo-lErtlon  and  the  Ast abli ohment  of  Comparable  3-25  and  B-26 


Specialised  Schools.  Ilasnuhile,  it  seems  th'- t  headquarters  agencies 

were  not  fully  in  accord  as  to  the  propsr  method  of  transition  to  medium 

bohbardTiOnt  aircraft.  Ssrly  in  January  1943  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 

Staff,  A-3  specified  that  transition  for  B-25's  ind  B-26* s  should  be 

identical.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  Bombardment  concurred,  but 

evidently  the  Directorate  of  Individual  Training  mo  not  in  complete 
15 

agreement.  For  almost  tuo  months  headquarters  considered  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  opening  n.  B-25  postgraduate  transition  school.  Disagree¬ 
ment  soens  to  have  centered  ground  the  feet  that  the  B-25  airplane 
uns  not  as  difficult  no  fly  as  the  2-26,  especially  under  or,„2r.f  ency 
conditions.  There  also  i.ns  a  feelin"  that  incipient  medium,  bombard- 
neat  morale  problems  should,  bo  ]:cpt  to  a  Edniiama  and  that  the  employ- 
meat  of  a  short  1-25  transition  course  in  the  advanced  flying  schools 
would  "falsely  cr.i~lia.sine  case  of  transition  to  this  typo  and  the  corrcs- 
ponding  difficulty  of  transition  to  B-26  type.1*  ° 

Cn  22  February  the  Directorate  of  Bombardment  submitted  its  final 

end  considered  opinion,  .an  opinion  i.hich  become  the  basis  for  the  medium. 

17 

bombardment  trainin'"  objective: 


15.  95-3,  2,  AfKDB  l'  *iAII,  19  Jan.  1943,  in  ltd  451.1  D,  Lorberc; 

RAA,  Aq.  3,  AFAII  to  AFlhB,  22  -Ten.  1$43,  in  bid. 

16.  ZUA,  Ho.  2,  fiFxwCD  to  .IF AIT,  19  Jan.  1943,  in  ibid . 

17.  RuA,  llo.  3,  AFAD3  to  ,wAJT,  22  Feb.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AA,  frain- 
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The  pri_u.iv  concern,  of  tills  directorate  is  that  ell  pilots 
pro  daubing  fro.-,  transition  schools  are  able  bo  iroet  the 
stand: rds  prescribed.  Ib  is  r.oat  desirable  that  products 
of  transition  schools  be  capable  and  dependable  pilots  on 
their  resigned  airplane.  They  should  bo  proficient  nob 
only  in  handling  their  jirple.no  in  fHJ.it,  .nd  rhile  on 
the  ground  under  nonnal  conditions,  but  should  knoi*  all 
the  be  oil'd  oil,  fe  taros  thereof.  The  training  .'ir  forces 
should  not  hive  to  devote  port  of  oho  Halted  birc  for 
operation?,'!  training  bo  furbhor  transition -training  .... 

Ib  is  entirely  possible  that  training  stride rds  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  eurroitly  established  can  attained,  by  £-25 
pilots  in  less  tima  turn  is  necesRory  bo  ;oeet  sane  stand¬ 
ards  for  £-26  pilots.  It  ic  believed  that  this  cvi  boot 
he  deterriined  by  the  Flying  Training  Copland.  L  ocr ar¬ 
ete  school  for  £—25  transition  training,  is  however,  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

Thus  the  objective  of  2-25  trend  Lion  tredai^p  became  identical 
vith  that  of  2-26,  an  objective  to  bo  accomplished  by  postgraduate 
schools  operating  under  siriilar  programs  of  instruction.  Concur¬ 
rently,  there  i  ns  ?  proving  opinion  both  in  headquarters  and  in  the 
Flying  Training  CcniLund  that  final  determination.  of  the  1943  iaediun 
bcmburdniont  transition  proqrvo  ms  necessary.  The  estabHchnont  of 
transition  facilities  in  the  canvond  me  dependent  upon  the  air 
forces*  requirements  for  pilots  end  the  allocation  of  operational 
type  aircraft  to  the  training  agency.  The  ..ir  propreja  for  1943  had 
established  a  requirement  of  41,331  twin-engine  pilots,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  thee®  to  receive  transition  on  B-25  and  B-2S  aircraft 
had  not  been  specified.  Tne  latest  medium  bonbsrdnsnt  allocations 
to  the  Flying  Training  Ccmrnnd  had  allotted  a  total  of  466  3-25*  s 
and  319  2-26*  s  through  January  1944.  In  order  that  proper  long- 
range  plans  could  be  made,  end  in  order  that  production  require¬ 
ments  could  be  coordinated  :  ith  aircraft  allocations,  in  February 
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1943  the  Director  of  Individual  Training  requested  th®  various  type 

directors  bo  cufouit  their  respective  requirements  for  medium  fcoribard- 
ifi 

xaent  pilots." 

A'ithin  a  feu  days  the  medium  bombardment  transition  program  under¬ 
went  reorganization.  On,  4  1  larch  the  1943  pilot  requirements  for  medium 


bomonrouiont  groups 


were  transmitted  to  the  Flying  Training  Conrand: 

19  30 

5-25  Isqulrenoats  D-26  Requirement's 


April 

150 

163 

VrjTJ- 

149 

190 

June 

144 

197 

July 

144; 

161 

August 

143 

136 

Sspterber 

14-6 

14-6 

October 

155 

155 

November 

165 

165 

Dsccnbor 

174 

175 

1,370 

1,543 

In  addition  to  3-25  group  needs,  a  total  of  764  transition-trained 
graduates  were  required  for  air  support  units,  372  for  night  fighter 

21 

units,  and  90  for  antisubmarine  units,  raking  a  grand  total  of  2,596* 

It  vas  realised  that  until  additional  aircraft  could  bs  allocated  to 

the  Flying  Training  Oomaand  those  quotas  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The 

requirements  t;crc  not  cumulative,  mad  vibers  the  command  vould  not  be 

able  to  meet  quotas  immediately,  the  Third  Air  Force  vss  prepared  to 
22 

give  transition.  In  the  case  of  B-25  graduates,  air  force  units  usre 

90 

to  receive  priority  over  all  other  or  ynnizntioia ,  Previously  pilots 


13.  Si.i,  AFAIT  to  AFRD3,  23  Feb.  1943,  in  AAG  452.1  D,  Berbers.; 

&a&,  AFAAA  to  dv-IT,  19  Feb.  1943a  in  AAG  211  4,  Pilots. 

19.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AiFTO,  4  liar.  1943.  in  A..G  353  4,  Pilot  Training. 

20.  \ElIT  to  CG,  47FTC,  4  Par.  1943 j  in  44G  400.314  0,  Data  on 

Bstiriates  as  bo  Heeds  of  Organisations. 

21.  AFRIT  to  CG,  .FFIC,  4  Bar.  1943 ,  in  UQ  353  4,  Pilot  Training. 

22.  EtSl,  Ho.  2,  AFnDB  to  IFAIT,  2?  Feb.  1943,  in  44G  452.1  D,  Bombers. 

23.  RAF,  Ho.  3,  FFBOF  to  ..C/4B,  A-l,  27  liar.  1943,  in  ,.AG  211  4,  Tilots. 

i  * 
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2k 


intended  for  as  silent  to  night  fighter  units  had  been  given  transition 


on  ?-322  aircraft ,  but  at  tills  tine  it  1,0,3  decided  to  train  then  on  2-,--5t  s. 
Until  B-25  school  capacity  could  meet  night  fighter  quotas,  houever,  pros¬ 
pective  night  fighter  pilots  iioro  to  continue  to  be  supplied  f-cm  r-322 

25 

transition  graduates. 

The  I 'arch  reorganisation  of  the  median  bombardment  transition  pro- 
cram  did  not  affect  the  established  organisation  of  the  Z-26  school; 
it  required  c  re— gc:  ring  of  existing  and  planned  facilities  for  13  rapid 
expansion  as  possible  bo  meet  the  new  ouotns.  The  next  three  months 
vjore  filled  \ith  problems  of  aircraft  availability,  instructor  training, 
end  class  acceleration.  Late  in  April,  however,  a  second  school  opaned 
ab  Bodge  City,  :>rr.,  :nd  by  early  June  1943,  Z~2b  transition  vras  at  last 
operating  according  bo  directed  flow.  '  Sufficient  planes  had  been  al¬ 
located,  facilities  sisro  adequate,  instructors  were  trained,  and  the 
^dntenanos  problem  vas  solved.  After  eight  months  of  extreme  difficulty 
the  2-26  program  had  at  last  achieved  efficiency  and  \isb  prepared  to 
settle  dcvin  to  the  routine  of  producing  fully  qualified  first  pilots 

to  operational  requirements. 

."here  the  implementation  of  the  revised  medium  bombardment  pre- 
aram  for  B-26*  s  required  but  an  expansion  of  existing  facilities,  an 
2-25  transition  it  necessitated,  the  development  of  a  ncu  method  o± 
training  and  a  neu  instructional  program.  To  attain  the  greatly  in- 


05]  rJ^Tto’cd,  ;?rfO,  Ilvr.  1943,  in  .'-G  353  1,  Fil**;  Training. 

26.  See  beloi;.  Sec,  3j  AG  352  (4—3-4—43)  16  *J?r.  1,43, 

project  Bool-:,  03,  ATT.tC. 
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creased  production  rot©  as  rapidly  as  possible,  tho  Flying  Training 
Germ  and.  rn s  authorized  to  establish  B-25  postgraduate  schools*  Tho 
length  of  tho  course  fixed  at  nine  tracks,  until  ouch  tiais  as  ex¬ 
perience  clean?  istrated  that  the  standards  of  proficiency  for  E-25  pi¬ 
lots  could  be  attained  in  r  lessor  period.  Larin  j-  reorganization., 

?7 

training  mro  to  cc  continued  in  the  advanced  course  at  loot  .oil,  ll.u,. 

It  sos  as  that  tho  inrodinfcc  initir  Lion  of  this  net;  proyraa.  trould 
hove  boon  a  tremendous  tool:,  but  actus  12 j-  several  months  of  anticipa¬ 
tory  planning  scribed  th®  Flying  ireininp  Cojrsaand  ’veil .  In  January, 

1943 ,  on  tho  basis  of  increased  B-25  allocations  and  a  telephone  call 
never  f oiler.,  ed  up  by  a  headquarters  directive,  the  conanand  had  undo 
complete  ;  Ians  to  establish  a  3-25  specialised  school  ,nb  Lather  Field, 
Calif.,  under  the  ,‘est  Coast  Troinin"  Canter.  Near  that  transition, 
t reining  had.  been  accorded  first  priority  in  the  u  biliaotion  o f  2-25 1  a, 
tho  Flyirip  Training  Con. 'and  tios  able  to  place  those  piano  in  motion, 

.,1th  in  bt;o  days  tho  use  of  ixthar  Field  had  been  confirmed,  and  tho  first 
class  of  87  students  matriculated  15  Larch/'*  <ith  surprising  rapidity 
Lather  tas  built  up  to  standard  transition  school  cise,  and.  on  20  April 

e~-  q 

training  at  a  second  school  at  La.  Junt'1,  Colo."”  So  c.Aft  ’.jss 

the  achievement  of  directed  student  flow  that  it  or ocipitat ed  a  serious 

aircr-'  I't  shorbupo,  but  by  the  ond  of  June-  there  i.are  sufficient  aircraft 

to  allot r  both  schools  to  function  at  full  capacity,  tdth  a  total  of  6/:0 

30 

students  in  training.  Thus,  tho  prolininary  pl'-nninp  for  the  E-25 


27.  AFAIT  to  GO,  A37IG,  4  Hr.  1943,  in  ,1G  353  Pilot  Training. 

23.  Project  Book,  Cl,  AFIAC. 

29.  AG,  .A'lAC  to  AG/43,  OCGft,  18  July  1943,  in  A..G  352,  Filot  Schools. 

30.  Ace  helot*,  3cc.  3j  Project  Book,  3G>  AFUiG. 
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transition  projrar  md  the  esperione©  pained  in  the  or.rlj-Gr  nctiva.&ion 
of  £-26  transition  school c  enabled  fcho  estfblishpont  of  this  program 
viith  an  ease  and  rapidity  seldor.i  experienced  by  tho  training  qcncy . 

ieor-^nisr faion  of  2^-2^  Transition;  the  Institution  of  AI-24  Ad¬ 
vanced  Training.  Eut  hardly  had  E-25  rnd  B-26  transition  been  placed 
on  a  coap-irabD  a  basis  be' tho  tii  b-syon  to  formulate  plans  that 
eventually  resulted  in  both  ~o  f'dniuiotrabivc  and  instructional  rc- 
orgaoi'-aticn  of  E-25  transition  braining.  In  spite  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  E-25  postgraduate  transition  schools ,  r~ny  people  in  the  train¬ 
ing  pro "rr.ii  believed  that  tho  'r,-25  could  be  used  r>cre  r-ivantegeously 
in  the  .'‘Vanned  t' in-enplnt  schools,  both  to  five  transition  to  tao- 
tio"l  '  5.rcT,r'ft  mid  to  provide  n  better  tuin-enjinc  ^Vaicsd  trainer. 
Uloeations  indicating  the  delivery  of  .  lerys  mrber  of  E-25's  to 
the  Training  Oe™mnnd  1-  be  in  1?43  pointed  to  the  feasibility  of  their 
use  for  this  purpose.  Furthermore,  -an  experiment  vhieh  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  ft  4:th©r  rield  entailing  certain  r.odificctions,  particularly 
uei  tit  reduction,  indicated  th't  the  £-25  could  be  made  oven  more 

3i 

suitable  for  edvancod  training* 

On  19  July  1943  board  of  officers  composed  of  representatives 
fron  Headquarters,  AAF,  Headquarters,  Training  Coxem-nd,  tho  Hat  oriel 
Come&nd,  tho  Air  Service  Ocr^iand,  the  Central  Inctructors  School  at 
Randolph  Field,  Tex.,  and  the  E-25  schools  convened  at  Fort  .'orth. 

Its  purpose  mas  "to  study  and  Initiate  rccorsiendations  for  modifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  cd?ptrthc]B-25  airplane  to  use  in  training  of 


31.  T.  II,  AC/15,  Training  to  CG,  AFjSG,  12  July  1943,  in  AAG  452.1, 
Bombers  (Heavy)  £-25. 
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32 

students  in  advanced  schools.”  Cut  of  the  considerations  of  the  board 
come  the  rscomnendetion.  that  since  the  lightened  3— 25  vas  more  suitable 
for  advanced  training  than  the  standard  B-25 ,  the  modified  model  should 
be  accorded  a  next  designation.  It  became  the  AT- 24*  The  board  also 
recoTmended  the  method  by  x/hieh  modification  of  nsu  aircraft  and  air- 

33 

craft  already  in  the  Training  dormiand  should  be  accomplished.  Those 
recommendations  wore  immediately  approved  by  the  Training  Conxand  in 
the  belief  that  the  r  odified  3-25  constituted  an  "outstanding  advanced 

34 

trainer”  and  that  its  employment  x.ould  produce  a  "superior  pilot. " 

Cn  6  August,  AC/ .3,  Training  authorised  thn  Training  Command  to  em¬ 
ploy/  it  for  advanced  training  and  to  provide  the  machinery  to  effect 
modification  of  future  B-25' s  delivered  to  the  command.  Delivery  in 
mall  numbers  was  to  begin  in  August,' 

oometino  before  the  meeting  of  the  2-25  modification  board,  the 
Training  Command  had  begun  an  experiment  utilising  tx/in-eagine  ad¬ 
vanced  trainers  in  basic  schools  and  then  sending  basic  graduates 

36 

direct  to  the  3-25  transition  schools*  Although  this  test  had 
not  yet  been  finished,  the  command  ms  quite  confident  that  the  3-25 
rjould  prove  uell  suited  for  txdn-engine  advanced  training,  and  on 
6  August  1943  it  proposed  to  discontinue  the  B-25  transition  schools 
xjibh  the  class  graduating  5  November.  No  reduction  in  qualified  E-25 


32.  Agenda,  3-25  Modification  Board,  16  July  1943,  in  ibid. 

33.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  Officers,  Hq. ,  AFIRO, 
19  July  1943,  in  ibid.;  Daily  Diary,  AFLAC,  9  Oct.  1943* 

34*  Acting  0/3,  AT1E.C,  to  GG,  /A J" ,  24  July  1943,  'in.  TAG  452.1, 
Bombers  (Heavy)  B-25* 

35.  AC/A3,  Training  to  C2,  AFInC,  7  Aug.  1943,  in  ibid, 

36.  Project  Cook,  CG,  AITAC* 


i 
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pilots  for  the  air  forces  vould  result,  and  niyht  fifhtor  pilots  i.-ould 
continue  to  receive  the  full  nine-ucci:  E-25  transition  course 


Treininy  did  not  concur /’J  ’out  early  in  October  n  compromise  ics  ef¬ 
fected.  Ono  2-25  post-yraduobe  school  mas  to  continue  producing  210 
B-25  pilots  a  class  to  r>oet  sir  f  m-ce  requirements  in  addition  to  niyht 
fi "liter  repuirciacnt c  of  45  n  Konth,  The  other  0—25  school  —  to  b 

39 

converted  to  a  3-25  advanced  school. 

On  3  October  2GQ  students  idbh  35  hours  on  the  f-I  /  in  basic 

Z.,.0  + 

entered  the  converted  cchool  at  la  Junta,  Colo,  Too  Truniny  om- 
jaand  therefore  am  conducting  tao  types  of  B-25  traininp,  the  stand¬ 
ard  E-25  course  at  father  Field  and  the  :?-24  advanced  course  at  Lc. 
Junta.  This  continued  for  five  non Lbs,  but  in  February  1944,  uPon  thc 
receipt  of  a  favorable  report  fro?  the  III  Bonbon  Co. viand  ''concerning 
thc  proficiency  of  graduates  trained  on  the  AT-24  by  comparison  \d-th 
tv±n-onCinc  yr-duntes  trained  on  AT-10  and  A2-17  rirplcr.es  end  by  coc- 
parison  vith  regular  yradurtco  of  E-25  transition  training"  the  cor.- 
-iiand  requested  authority  to  convert  thc  roraininy  3-25  school  to  -a-2i- 
advanced  training.  On  26  February  1944  tho  aecossnry  authority  iras 
granted,  ..ith  final  conversion,  effective  26  L"ay,  all  requirements  of 
the  Air  Forces  lisro  to  be  provided  from  AI-24  graduates.  1  feu  eoand- 
md  3-25* s  vers  to  be  retained  at  -ether  Field  for  training  niyht  ficht- 


37  'FIFO  to  01,  Ac?,  5  Any.  1943,  in  'All  352,  lilot  Schools. 

S  ind.  UG,  *ixT.Cto  CG,  W,  S  4*2*  19-43),  i&X,  ’SttomxV  to 


GG,  'FfiO,  13  tip.  1943,  in  MA* 
39.  Daily  Di  try,  AFEiC,^?  Oct.  1943* 
/■O.  Project  Boob,  0G-,  AFfAG. 
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er  pilots  imder  the  former  nine -"reek  specialized  course. 

B-26  Transition.  June  1945  -  April  1944.  Tihilo  the  B-25  program 
was  undergoing  complete  administrative  reorganization,  the  B-26  trans¬ 
ition  schools  continued  functioning  under  the  established  specialized 
school  system*  Early  in  September  1943  tho  production  quota  vias  raised 
to  150  a  class  for  each  school,  a  total  of  2S0.  Although  the  express 
purpose  of  the  B-26  transition  schools  was  to  train  personnel  for  the 
B-26  OTU-RIU  system  of  tho  Third  Air  Force,  throughout  this  period 
pilot  personnel,  including  pilots  for  the  Second  Air  Force,  women 
pilots,  and  French  trainees,  were  transition-trained  at  the  B-26 

sohools.  On  occasion,  their  prosence  necessitated  a  reduction  in 

42 

directed  student  load.  On  18  February  1944  a  new  B-26  production 
objective  was  transmitted  to  the  Training  Command.  Intake  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Third  Air  Force  had  been  revised  to  133  a  month,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  change-over  to  the  10-10-10-week  program,  the 

quota  became  160  a  class.  In  addition,  the  B-26  schools  were  to  train 

43 

women  pilots  and  French  flyers  in  the  following  numbers,  plus  25 
French  trainees  per  month  for  tho  balance  of  1944s 


41.  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  22  Feb.  1944 j  Daily  Diary,  Ac/iS,  Training, 

Aircrew  Div.,  26  Feb.  1944s  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC.  Hew  require¬ 
ments  for  night  fighter  pilots  transition-trained  on  B-25*s  were* 


Class  44-2-A 

35 

44-2 -E 

105 

44-2 -B 

65 

44-2 -P 

80 

44-2-C 

105 

44-2-G 

90 

44-2-D 

105 

44-2-H 

90 

Project  Book,  CO,  . 
AC/AB ,  Training  to 

AFTRC. 

CG,  AFTRC, 

18  Feb.  1944,  in  AAG  353 

B,  Pilot 

Training. 
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French  Trainees  r, 'oaten  Jrilota  Total 


21  Feb.  1944 

25 

20 

45 

25  liarch  1944 

35 

20 

55 

26  April  1944 

35 

20 

55 

29  hay  1944 

25 

20 

45 

30  June  1944 

25 

20 

45 

2  Aug.  1944 

25 

23 

53 

2  Sep.  1944 

25 

25 

During  the  summer  of  1943, 

modification  of  the 

B-26, 

similar  to 

that  mads  on  the  E-25,  was  accomplished.  Eut  where  the  B-25  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  provide  a  better  advanced  twin-engine  trainer,  the  primary- 
purpose  of  B-26  modification  was  the  attainment  of  a  more  efficient  tow 


plane.  The  resultant  airplane,  the  AT-23,  constituted  an  excellent 

high-altitude  tow  plane,  and  the  training  conference  at  Colorado  Springs 

on  20-22  September  1943  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  of  these 

44 

aircraft  be  made  available  for  tow-target  work*  Necessarily  the  use 
of  these  aircraft  required  transition  training,  and  during  November, 
December,  and  January  240  AT-23  pilots  for  the  Second  Air  Force  were 
trained  at  the  B-26  schools,  as  well  as  210  for  regular  Third  Air  Force 
requirements  and  all  additional  AT-23  pilots  required  by  the  Training 

Command.*1''* 

Since  AT-24  graduates  had  proved  a  successful  substitute  for 

graduates  of  the  standard  B-25  course  and  as  the  secondary  purpose  of 

.  46 

3-26  modification  was  for  experimentation  as  an  advanced  trainer, 
in  January  1944  an  experimental  class  of  50  aviation  cadets  who  had 
received  AT-17  transition  in  basic  were  given  advanced  training  on 
the  AT-23  at  the  B-26  transition  school  at  Del  Kio,  Tex.  Their  course 


44* 


45. 

46. 


iieporfc  of  the  Training  conference,  riq.,  2d  AF,  Colorado  Springs, 


20-22  bap.  1943. 

Project  Book,  cG,  AFTiiC* 

AC/AS  Training  to  UG»  s,  juAu'^and  3d  AF, 
Bomber 3  (.HeavyJ  B-26.  /  — 


8  July  1943,  in  MO  452.1 
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of  instruction  followed  closely  that  given  on  the  AT-24 8p°n  grad¬ 
uation  in  March,  40  of  these  graduates  were  transferred  to  the  Third 
48 

Air  Force, 


2.  Program  of  Instruction 

The  Development  of  the  First  B-26  Program,  bben  E-26  first-pilot 

transition  became  a  function  of  the  Plying  Training  Command  in  October 

1942,  there  were  two  precedents  upon  which  instructional  methods  could 

be  based.  These  were  the  already  well-established  four-engine  first- 

pilot  program  and  the  E-26  transition  procedure  developed  by  the  Third 

Air  Force.  The  October  directive  specified  a  nine-week  course  "on  a 

49 

comparable  bqsis  to  that  now  given  in  the  4-engine  schools,"  The 
Flying  Training  Command  decided  that  preliminary  instructor  training 
was  to  be  conducted  at  Tarrant  Field  (B-24),  and  out  of  the  experience 
gained  a  program  was  to  be  evolved  which  would  satisfy  the  peculiar 
demands  of  the  E-26.^°  But  it  seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Tar¬ 
rant  that  Flying  Training  Command  personnel  were  not  sufficiently  fsraili 
with  the  operation  of  modern  medium  bombardment  aircraft  to  establish  a 
school  solely  responsible  for  the  individual  training  of  future  combat 
pilots.  To  solve  the  problem  of  initial  instructor  training  as  effi- 


47. 

48. 


49. 

50. 


Daily  Diary,  AFTEC,  21  Dec.  1943*  . .  _ 

Project  Book,  CG,  AFTEC .  Possibly  if  reports  on  the  operational 
proficiency  of  AT-23" trained  pilots  proved  favorable,  the  B-26 
program  of  instruction  would  undergo  a  change  comparable  to  the 

AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  6  Oct.  1942,  in  A&S  353.9  F,  Training,  General. 
AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  GCAFTC,  19  Oct.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training. 
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ciently  as  possibls  and  to  insure  the  establishment  of  a  transition 
course  that  would  most  acceptably  meet  the  requirements  of  the  oper¬ 
ational  training  units,  the  collaboration  of  the  Third  Air  Force  was 

secured.51  The  station  selected,  Barksdale  Field,  ms  well -prepared 
to  deal  with  the  B-26  problem,  for  aside  from  first-phase  operational 
training,  personnel  there  had  conducted  transition  training  for  a 
number  of  Air  Transport  Command  pilots.  There  a  20-day  course  was  con¬ 
ducted.5^ 

Thus,  out  of  Flying  Training  Command  four-engine  and  Third  Air 
Force  twin— engine  esperience,  the  first  pro  gran  of  instruction  for 
B-26  specialised  training  was  evolved.  In  many  ways  the  pilot  trans¬ 
ition  program  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  four-engine  schools, 
but  in  addition  there  ms  a  31-hour  indoctrination  and  familiarization 
course  to  be  completed  prior  to  flight.  This  course,  developed  through 
collaboration  with  the  Third  Air  Force,  was  designed  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  Commanding  General,  AAF  for  instruction  in  emergency  pro¬ 
cedures  as  well  as  to  overcome  student  fear  of  the  B-26.  Comparable  to, 

although  fuller  than,  the  type  of  preflight  instruction  given  in  the 

53 

tactical  units,  it  entailed: 

Hours 

Introduction  and  Pertinent  Sections  of 

Pilots'  Information  File  and  Air-Traffic 

Rules  *  #  *  .  3 


51.  R&R,  AFRIT  to  AFRDB,  15  Oct.  1942,  in  MG  353*9  J,  Training  in 
Aviation,  Pilot  Training. 

52.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC.  „ 

53.  Hq. ,  AFFTC,  Directed  B-26  Ground  Program  of  Instruction,  Pilot 
Transition,  First  Pilot  Trainees,  15  Jan*  1943j  i*1  AFIHI  files. 
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Hours 


Flight  Characteristics,  B-26  Airplane  1 

»Sit  Tims*1 — Goclqpit  Instruction  on  In¬ 
stallation  and  Operation  of  Fuel,  Fuel 
Transfer,  and  Carburetion  1 

Demonstration  of  Above  Systems,  Using 

ilock-Up  Sets  1 

Lecture  and  questionnaire  on  Above  Subjects  2 

”Sit  Time”  —  Cockpit  Instruction  on  electri¬ 
cal  System  1 

Demonstration  of  Electrical  System,  Using 
liock-Up  Sets  1 

Lecture  on  Electrical  System  and  Question¬ 
naire  on  Same  Subject  1 

Lecture  on  Engine  and  Accessories  1 

”Sit  Time”  —  Cockpit  Instruction  on  Propeller 
installations  aid  Control  1 

T.  F.  Theory  and  Operation  of  Curtiss  Electric 
propoller  1 

Lecture  on  Propellers  and  Questionnaire  on 

Same  subject  2 

Lecture  on  riadio  —  B-26  Airplane  1 

Lecture  on  Hydraulic  System  and  Question¬ 
naire  on  Same  Subject  2 

Loading  and  Loading  Diagrams  —  E-26  Airplane  1 

Take-Off,  Climb,  and  Cruising  Control  Charts  1 

Demonstration  of  All  B-26  Equipment  and  Hy¬ 
draulic  Systems  Using  Lock-Up  Sets  2 

Use  of  Auxiliary  Equipment,  Procedure  for 
Abandoning  Airplane,  Emergency  Landing  at 
Sea,  Technique  in  Landing,  and  Use  of 
Emergency  Equipment  2 

Pilots’  and  Copilots'  Check  Lists  1 
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Lecture  and  Discussion  on  Booklet — "Lessons 
That  Live11  1 

1  'SingLe-Lngine  operation11  1 

Review  and  "Quis"  _JL 

31 

The  100  hours  of  flying  training  were  designed  to  produce  a  pilot 

proficient  as  a  -'limited  day,  night,  instrument  first  pilot  of  E-26 

54 

type  aircraft."  The  general  plan  of  flying  training  was: 

Hours 

Transition  52 

Day  42 

llight  10 

Instrument  20 

Formation  9 

Altitude  Hissions — Fully  loaded  8 

navigation  H 

Day  6 

Uight  5  _ 


Flying  instruction  was  pointed  toward  the  attainment  of  most  of  the 
training  standards  for  medium  bombardment  pilots  established  by  the 
Directorate  of  Bombardment,  although  apparently  some  of  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  or  dangerous  ones  were  eliminated*  Prior  to  commencing  the  sched¬ 
uled  100  hours,  the  student  flew  two  hours  as  an  observer.  Transition 

instruction  included  10  hours  as  co— pilot,  while  the  first  32  hours  were 
used  for  "landing  and  take-off  with  particular  stress  on  flying  the  air¬ 
plane.11  This  entailed  at  least  ono  hour  of  single-engine  operation  and 
32  landings  and  16  flights.  The  aim  of  the  transition  period  was  to  ac¬ 
complish  familiarization  with  normal  and  emergency  operating  procedures 


54.  Hq.,  AFFT0,  Directed  Program  of  Instruction,  Pilot  Transition, 
B-26,  First  Pilot  Trainees,  15  Jan*  1943$  in  APIHI  files* 
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and  demonstration  of  the  limitations  of  the  airplane.,  proficiency*  in  take¬ 
offs  and  landings  both  in  cross-winds  and  under  minimum  conditions  of  vis¬ 
ibility  and  ceiling  familiarity  uith  the  stalling  characteristics  of  the 
airplane  and  proficiency  in  rapid  recovery  from  stalls*  landings  at  three 
strange  fields,  knowledge  of  proper  engine  operation,  and  proficiency  in 
single-engine  operation.  Also  during  this  period  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  use  of  check  lists,  take-offs  with  normal  to  3 /k  flaps,  and  landings 
vd.th  various  flap  settings,  including  no  flaps,  The  10  hours  of  night 
transition  entailed  at  least  10  landings  and  five  flights. 

Instrument  training  was  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for  operation 

under  actual  instrument  conditions,  proficiency  being  qualification  for  an 

AAF  instrument  card.  Formation  included  the  basic  fundamentals  of  flying 

in  formation,  while  the  altitude  mission,  loaded  to  35,000  pounds  minimum, 

consisted  of  cruising,  following  a  cruising  control  chart,  and  climb  to 

the  service  ceiling  of  the  airplane*  In  the  sis  hours  allotted  to  day 

navigation,  ability  to  navigate  by  pilotage  and  dead  reckoning  without 

radio  and  ability  to  calibrate  instruments  were  to  be  attained.  The  5 

hours  of  night  navigation  included  a  minimum,  of  2  flights  End  2  strange- 

field  landings.  Link  trainer  instruction  was  coordinated  with  instrument 
55 

training. 

B-26  training  was  carried  on  under  this  program  of  instruction  until 
July  1943.  As  in  all  other  programs  during  the  implementation  period, 
training  did  not  always  meet  prescribed  standards.  The  shortage  of  air- 


55.  Ibid. 
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craft  ana  other  operating  problems  forced  expedient  measures,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  3-25's  -were  used  for  transition,  and  AT-ll's  for  instrument  train¬ 
ing.  Several  classes  were  accelerated,  graduating  in  4-l/2  weeks  after 
56 

solo  flight.  Proficiency  standards  were  so  high,  however,  that  it 

57 

was  often  difficult  for  the  school  to  graduate  sufficient  students* 

During  this  period  on©  significant  change  in  the  program  of  instruction 
occurred.  In  February  1943  action  was  taken  to  equip  one  medium  bombard- 
oent  group  \ri.th  £-26  * s  equipped  for  single-pilot  operation.  Accordingly^ 

during  the  last  25  hours  of  the  100-hour  course,  “single-pilot  operations 

[were]  emphasized  to  the  extent  necessary  to  qualify  the  pilot  to  operate 
the  aircraft  without  the  assistance  of  the  co-pilot.,r  But  because  of  the 

relative  inexperience  of  the  trainees,  single-pilot  procedure  was  not 

59 

adopted  as  standard* 


B-25  Advanced  Instruction.,  then  B-25  training  became  a  function  of 

the  individual  training  agency  in  December  1942,  it  vra.s  not  on  a  basis 

comparable  to  the  B-26  specialised  school  program.  It  entailed  only  the 

institution  of  simple  transition  during  the  last  weeks  of  advanced  twin- 
60 

engine  training.  The  basis  for  instruction  was  a  three-week  indoctri¬ 
nation  course  of  B-25  instructor  crews  at  the  Photographic  OTU,  Peterson 


56.  Project  Book,  GG,  AFXKC. 

57.  Blanchard  Interview. 

5£.  AFRIT  to  UG,  M'/IC,  5  Fob.  1943,  in  MG  353,  Transition  Training. 

59.  AG,  APi'TC  to  CG,  AM,  23  Apr.  1943,  in  ibid. 

60.  AG,  AFFTC  to  UG,  uCAPXC,  30  Dec.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/iS,  Training. 
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Field,  Colo.,  and  it  nay  be  assumed  that  the  instruction,  was  similar 
to  familiarization  given  in  tactical  units*  students  received  25  hours 
of  first-pilot  time,  but  they  did  not  solo.  In  addition  to  the  pro¬ 


scribed  quota,  other  students  received  such  transition  flints  as  time 

62 

and  equipment  permitted*  As  a  result,  this  training  was  not  compar¬ 
able  to  that  given  at  the  other  bombardment  schoolsj  it  lacked  through¬ 
ness  and  attempted  little  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  combat  type* 

3-25,  B-26  Transition  program  of  Instruction*  Jith  the  revision 
of  the  medium  bombardment  transition  program  and  the  placing  of  B-25 
and  B— 26  training  on  a  comparable  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  policy 
of  standardizing  all  transition,  a  new  program  of  instruction  appeared* 

This  instruction,  represented  a  considerable  departure  from  that  first 
developed  for  B— 26  transition  and  an  even  greater  change  for  B— 25  train¬ 
ing*  Several  months  of  both  B-25  and  B-26  training  necessarily  had  their 
influence,  but  it  was  principally  the  experience  attained  in  four-engine 

transition  that  directed  the  formulation  of  the  new  course  of  instruction. 
This  was  not  only  true  of  allotted  hours  and  subject  matter  but  of  the 
prescribed  standards  of  training  determined  through  collaboration  with 
the  air  forces,  necessarily  the  individual  training  agency  ms  obligated 
to  produce  qualified  airplane  commanders  for  medium,  bombardment  units  as 
well  as  for  heavy  bombardment  $  therefore,  the  objective  was  no  longer  the 
production  of  a  limited  pilot,  but  of  a  qualified  airplane  commander. 
Other  changes  in  the  four-engine  program,  such  as  the  increased  emphasis 
on  instrument  training,  were  also  reflected  in  the  new  medium  bombardment 


61. 

62. 

63* 


T..JX,  AFE1T  to  <JG,  AFFTO, 
AG,  ilFFTU  to  GG,  GGAFTU, 
Project  Book,  GG,  AFTAC. 


23  dan.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training. 
30  Doc.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/Aa,  Training. 
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program  of  instruction.  £-25  and  £-26  flight  instruction  consisted  of:^ 

Hours 


* 

B-25 

B-26 

Transition 

25 

30 

Day 

20 

25 

Wight 

5 

5 

Instrument 

20 

20 

Formation 

6 

6 

Altitude  Formation  ilission 

4 

4 

navigation 

20 

15 

Day 

12 

9 

Wight 

8 

6 

Total  First  Pilot 

75 

75 

Approximate  Copilot  during 

course 

...2Q... 

30 

Total  First  Pilot  and  Copilot 

105 

105 

Link  Trainer 

20 

20 

In  transition,  although  the  scope  of  instruction  v-as  similar, 
allotted  hours  for  the  B-25  and  B-26  differed  in  order  to  allow  for  the 


relative  difficulty  of  mastering  flying  characteristics  of  the  planes. 
Furthermore,  this  instruction  only  differed  from,  the  B-17  program,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  dissimilarities  of  the  two  types  of  bombers.  Similarly,  in¬ 


strument  training,  formation,  altitude  missions,  and  navigation  were  all 


patterned  after  B-17  instruction.  The  ground  program  of  instruction  under¬ 


went  a  great  increase  in  both  hours  and  range  of  subjects  over  the  former 
B-26  program.  Ground  technical  instruction  included  all  the  subjects 
previously  taught  in  indoctrination  and  familiarisation,  while  additional 


courses,  patterned  after  four-engine  instruction,  were  added.  Ground 

65 

training  now  entailed; 


Ground  technical  instruction  including 


practical  engineering  maintenance 
navigation 
Radio 
'leather 

i  .'eight  and  balance 
First  aid 

Oxygen  (altitude  flying  and  use  of  equipment) 
Code  review  and  signal  lamps 


Duties  of 


42 

24 

10 

10 

6 

2 

4 

12 


64.  TC  Memorandum  Ho.  50-2-3,  14  July  1943-  For  a  survey  of  the  heavy 
bombardment  program  of  instruction  see  Chapter  VI,  Section  3. 

65.  Ibid.  r  —  ~ 
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Haval  vessel  recognition  12 

Aircraft  recognition  12 

Athletics  _ 5U_ 

192 

For  several  months,  until  the  advent  of  the  AT -2 3  and  AT -24, 
training  continued  undor  this  program,  of  instruction.  Although  B-25 
and  B-26  curricula  wore  similar,  intorpr station  by  individual  stations 
and  instructors  and  differences  in  planes  necessarily  had  their 
influence.  The  B-25  program,  placed  in  operation  so  rapidly,  was 
characterized  by  quantity  rather  than  quality  production.  Flying  Train¬ 
ing  Command  personnel,  while  attempting  to  raise  the  standards,  felt 
that  those  pilots,  although  not  the  most  proficient,  were  adequately- 
trained  to  carry  out  their  combat  mission.  Tho  B-2S  school,  on  tho 
other  hand,  concentrated  on  quality,  although  it  was  felt  by  some  per¬ 
sonnel  that  training  was  too  conservative  for  combat  requirements. 
Apparently,  no  major  changes  occurred  during  this  period  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  curricula  with  the  exception  of  the  reduction  of  B-25  minimum 

66 

first-pilot  time  from  75  to  65  hours  in  Eovembor  1943. 

Kew  ITine-lToete  Program  of  Instruction.  Early  in  January  1944  a 
new  program  of  instruction  for  B-26  transition  and  nine -week  B-25 
transition  appeared.  In  flight  training,  it  incorporated  the  reduction 
of  total  first-pilot  time  for  B-25  trainees  from  75  to  67  hours.  For 
both  types,  minimum  solo  time  was  reduced  from  25  to  15  hours.  The 


66.  Blanchard  Interview;  Projoet  Book,  CG-,  AFTSC;  Daily  Diary,  APIRC, 
4  Uov.  1943. 
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greatest  chons o  was  increased  emphasis  on  formation  and  a  consequent 

reduction,  in  the  hours  demoted  to  navigation*  For  B-25  students  naviga¬ 
tion  was  reduced  by  10  hours,  the  remaining  2  being  devoted  to  night 
formation,  while  in  B-26  training  navigation  was  reduced  by  5  hours, 
formation  being  increased  to  a  total  of  IS,  12  day  and  3  night*  In 

formation,  students  were  to  "bo  made  proficient  in  flying  all  positions 

67 

in  the  basic  three  ship  element,  both  day  and  night**'  Ground 

68 


instruction  did  not  change. 

Throughout  1943  heavy  bombardment  transition  instruction  benefited 

from  training  requirements  and  methods  arrived  at  through  conferences 

between  the  Training  Command  and  the  Second  Air  Force*  Some  of  the 

general  methods  and  standards  so  determined  were  reflected  in  the 

medium  transition  program,  such  as  the  increased  emphasis  on  airplane 

ocaasisnder  qualification.  Apparently  there  were  no  confer  one  os 

specifically  concerned  with  medium  bombardment  transition.  In  Harch 

1944,  however,  a  B-26  training  conference  between  the  Third  Mr  Force 

and  the  Training  Command  mot  at  Barksdale  Field.  There  the  Third  Mr 

Force  requested  that  additional  stress  bo  placed  on  instruction  in 

gaining  direotional  control  upon  engine  failure,  operation  of  auxiliary 

and  emergency  equipment,  and  assembly  in  formation  and  take-off.  Those 

items ,  all  covered  in  the  current  program,  of  instruction,  were  brought 

69 

to  the  attention  of  the  B-26  schools* 


67.  TC  Ilemorandum  I7o.  50-2-3,  7  Jon.  1944. 

68*  TC  Ilemorandum  Ho.  50-2-3B,  19  Feb.  1944. 

69*  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  16  liar.  1944;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC* 
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3.  Transition  Problems 

B-36  Transition.  The  problems  incident  to  the  establishment  and 
conduot  of  B-25  and  B-26  training  were  similar  to  those  encountered  in 
heavy  bombardment —problems  of  aircraft  availability,  instructor  train¬ 
ing,  additional  student  loads,  maintenance,  and  morale.  But  in  each 
case,  they  were  more  intensive  and  prolonged  in  B-26  transition  than 
in  B-25.  In  fact,  for  some  time  B-26  training  was  hindered  by  problems 
of  a  severity  unequalled  in  any  other  program* 

Tn  the  boginning,  in  addition  to  the  usual  serious  aircraft 
shortage,  B-26  training  ms  delayed  by  poor  maintenance  and  the 
necessity  for  aircraft  overhaul  and  modification*  Originally,  tho 
Flying  Training  Command  established  B-26  transition  with  37  aircraft 
that  coon  not  only  proved  to  be  practically  unflyable  but  extremely 
dangerous.  For  the  first  three  months,  therefore,  these  planes  remained 
in  overhaul*  Further  delivery  of  aircraft  ms  slow,  and  maintenance 
of  aircraft  on  hand  was  aggravated  by  a  lack  of  trained  mechanics, 
tools,  and  spare  parts.  For  example,  in  January  there  were  92  students 

in  training  on  9  airplsnes,  while  the  established  student-plane  ratio 

70 

tju3  3  to  1*  Required  student  flow  m3  maintained,  but  so  sever o 
i/ere  operating  difficulties  that  directed  production  could  not  bo 

maintained*  Classes  trained  behind  schedule  and  wore  oven  suspended 

71 

completely.  By  Karoh  1943,  however,  sufficient  aircraft  vero  on 

70.  qg,  AFFTC  to  CO,  MF,  27  Feb.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Trainings 
Project  Book,  Off,  AFTRC;  TfiX,  AFFTC  to  CO,  MF,  6  Jan.  1945,  in 
MG  452.1  Bombers  (Heavy)  B-26* 

71.  C/S,  AFFTC  to  AFRIT,  27  Feb.  1943,  in  filos  of  AC/AS  Training. 

I 

L 
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hand,  and  through  cooperation  with  the  Technical  Training  Command  and 

tho  Third  Mr  Force  (Barksdale  Field)  sufficient  mechanics  had  teen 
72 


trained.  But  just  as  tho  3-26  school  ms  beginning  to  adjust 
facilities  to  production  objectives »  tho  non-  quota  of  4  Ife-roh  1943 
ms  announced.  Again  the  instructor  training  required  to  meet  this 


new  program  was  delayed  by  lack  of  aircraft  in  spite  of  increased 


efforts  by  headquarters  to  allocate  sufficient  planes.  Finally,  by 

June  1943  the  numbers  of  aircraft  assigned  to  the  B-2G  schools  were 
73 

adequate. 

Aside  from  shortages  in  available  aircraft,  tho  attainment  of 

production  objectives  was  hindered  by  tho  necessity  for  providing 

adequately  trained  B-36  instructors.  Prior  to  October  1942,  all  B-261s 

assigned  to  the  Flying  Training  Command  had  boon  employed  in  gunnery 

training,  and  their  operating  crews  had  been  trained  for  the  specific 

74 

purpose  of  flying  gunnery  missions*  In  order  to  familiarize  Flying 
Training  Command  personnel  with  proper  B-26  instructional  methods,  the 
assistance  of  the  Third  Mr  Force  was  secured,  and  15  command  pilots 
received  "exceptionally  good  training"  at  Barksdalo  Field.  Sixteen 
other  qualified  B-26  pilots  wore  obtained,  and  student  training  began. 
Tho  established  student-instructor  ratio  was  3  to  1,  but  in  December 


72. 

73, 


74. 


Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

RfiR  Ho.  2,  AC/AS,  0C3R  to  Ac/AS,  Training,  (date  ?)  in  AAG  353  A, 
Pilot  Trainings  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC, 

1st  ind.  (AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  6  Oct.  1942),  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF, 
19  Oct,  1942,  in  AAG  363.9  F,  Training,  General;  Project  Book, 

CG,  AFTRC. 
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1943  a.  definite  shortage  of  trained  instructors  existed.  Consequently. 

it  was  decided  to  stop  all  student  training  except  that  of  Regular 

Army  officers  and  to  concentrate  on  instructor  training.  But  tho 

increased  production  objective  of  4  Harsh  1943  again  required  additional 

instructors j  therefore,  the  Plying  Training  Command  was  authorised  to 

retain  sufficient  graduates  to  build  up  to  the  directed  student- 
75 

instructor  ratio.  In  order  to  set  the  new  program  in  notion,  an 

exchange  of  plans  occurrod  between  the  command  headquarters,  plan3 

that  were  considered  so  important  that  they  received  the  personal 

76 

attention  of  the  Commending  General,  AM1*  It  was  decided  to  rotain 

the  current  graduating  class  of  47  Regular  Army  officers  as  instructors 

to  train  two  classes  of  141  students  each  in  an  accelerated  dUr-wcek 
77 

course*  But  inadequate  airoraft,  the  elimination  of  7  of  the 

officers  as  instructor  material,  and  a  shortage  of  100-octano  gasoline 

delayed  for  some  15  days  the  realisation  of  this  plan.  By  the  end  of 

April  1943,  however,  sufficient  instructors  were  in  training  to 

78 

accomplish  the  increased  program*  After  this  time,  thero  seem3  to 

have  been  no  particular  instructor  difficulty — eithor  in  quality  or 

quantity*  Additional  instructors  were  provided  from  graduates  of 

79 

the  transition  schools.  Late  in  1943  the  question  of  language 


75.  AFRIT  to  CG,  APFTC,  4  I?ar.  1943,  in  AAG  400.314  C,  Data  on 
Estimates  as  to  ITeods  of  Organisations. 

76*  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFFTC,  23  Apr.  1943,  in  file3  of  AC/AS, 
Training. 

77.  1st  ind.  (AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  3  Apr.  1943),  A c/&3  Training  to  CG, 
AFFTC,  15  Apr.  1943,  in  files  of  Ac/AS,  Training. 

78.  RfiR,  ITo.  3,  AC/AS,  Training  to  AC/AS,  GChR,  30  Apr.  1943,  in 
AAG  353  A,  Pilot  Training;  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTKC. 

79*  Daily  Diary,  AFTKC,  30  Kov.  1943. 
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difficulty  arose  with  the  Frenoh  trainees,  hut  this  vras  solved  by  the 

utilisation  of  some  of  tho  qualified  French  students  as  instructors 

80 

for  future  classes* 

Aft  or  mid-1943,  whoa  aircraft  availability,  maintenance,  and 

instructor  problems  had  practically  disappeared,  the  sole  hindrance 

to  the  maintenance  of  directed  student  production  was  the  necessity 

for  the  transition  of  pilots  othor  than  those  progressing  through  the 

regular  school  system.  This  included  a  three-week  transition  course 

for  experienced  four-engine  pilots  from  the  5Sth  Bombardment  Viing  and 

and  a  two-week  course  for  Second  Air  Force  pilots  assigned  to  duty  on 

the  AT -23 •  The  latter  occasioned  a  reduction  of  40  in  the  regular 
81 


student  load. 

Of  all  the  problems  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  B— 26 
program  in  the  Flying  Training  Command,  however,  thore  was  one  that 
was  quickly  accorded  much  attention— tho  bad  reputation  the  B-26  had 
received  both  with  the  public  and  the  military.  Trainees  were  frankly 
afraid  of  being  assigned  to  Marauder  units ;  therefore,  in  establishing 
a  transition  program  for  a  plans  that  was  admittedly  difficult  to  fly, 
the  Flying  Training  Command  had  the  added  task  of  combating  student 
fear  and  low  morale.  Instructional  programmers  definitely  pointed 
toward  building  up  confidence  in  the  B-26,  but  in  addition  a  number 
of  special  assignment  and  morale-building  procedures  vroro  employed. 


80,  Ibid..  27  Deo.  1945. 

81.  TViX,  AC/lS,  Training  to  APTRC ,  22  July  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS, 
Training;  Daily  Diary,  Ac/AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Div.,  30  Sep. 
1943. 
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In  December  1942,  while  the  B-26  program  was  still  in  the  organizational 
stage,  headquarters  directed  that  only  the  best  pilots  from  each  twin-engine 
graduating  class  would  be  assigned  to  B-26  training;  in  fact,  selection  of  qual¬ 
ity  students  took  precedence  over  four-engine  assignment,  Many  officers  as¬ 
signed,  however,  expressed  a  desire  not  to  continue  B-26  training.  In  February 

1943,  therefore,  the  Commanding  tjcneral,  AAF  directed  that  assignment  be  placed 

82 

on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  this  procedure  soon  proved  damaging  to  the  campaign 
to  improve  the  reputation  of  the  B-26  and  offered  an  opportunity  for  command  pi¬ 
lots  to  attain  a  change  of  station  and  then  request  transfer  on  the  grounds  of 
dislike  of  the  B-26.  P  On  22  June  1943  the  policy  of  voluntary  assignment  was 

rescinded;  B-26  assignment  ms  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  types  of  train- 

.  84 

lBg. 

In  addition,  a  continuous  campaign  was  conducted  to  popularize  the  B-26 

both  with  the  public  and  the  military  and  to  raise  the  morale  of  trainees.  The 

policy  of  instructional  visits  to  the  twin-engine  advanced  schools,  instituted 

to  alleviate  this  problem  in  the  tactical  units,  also  benefited  the  Flying  Train- 

85 

iag  Command  program.  Similarly,  in  dune  1943  an  experienced  combat  pilot, 

specially  returned  from  the  Twelfth  Air  Force,  visited  the  B— 26  schools  and 

the  twin-engine  advanced  schools  giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the 

86 

capabilities  of  the  plane.  So  effective  was  this  method  that  at  one  ad¬ 
vanced  school  one-third  of  the  graduating  class  immediately  applied  for  Marauder 
87 

assignment.  Other  attempts  were  made,  such  as  a  request  for  a  commercial 


32.  Ti X,  AFRIT  to  00,  AFFTO,  5  Sec.  1942,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training;  R&R, 
AFRIT  to  AFRDB,  19  Fob.  1943*  in  AAG  210.31,  Commands,  Disc.;  AFRIT  to 
CG,  AFFTC ,  19  Feb.  1943*  in  AAG  353,  Transition  Training. 

S3.  Hq.,  S2AFTC  to  CG,  AFFTG ,  29  May  1943,  in  AAG  352.11  B,  Course  of  In¬ 
struction. 

84-  1st  ind.  (AG,  AFF'TC  to  CG,  Alt',  18  June  1943),  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG, 
AAFTC,  22  June  1943,  in  ibid. 

85.  See  above.  Chap.  V,  Sec.  3* 

86.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AwTC,  19  Feb.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Transition  Training. 

87.  Dir.  of  Training,  George  Field,  Ill.,  to  Col.  T.  J.  DuBose,  5  June  1943, 
in  AAG  373*3,  Aerial  Demonstrations. 
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film  glamorizing  B-26  training.  Apparently  as  a  result  of  this  concerted  cam¬ 
paign,  modifications  in  the  piano,  and  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  school  per¬ 
sonnel,  by  the  late  summer  of  1943  the  morale  problem  at  the  E-26  schools  had 

practically  disappeared.  Both  in  the  schools  and  the  tactical  units,  the  spirit 

89 

of  B-26  pilots  was  remarkably  high. 

B-25  Transition.  B-25  training  in  the  Flying  Training  Command  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lack  of  the  operating  problems  that  characterized  the  B-17,  B-24, 
and  B-26  transition  programs.  No  serious  difficulties  of  morale  or  maintenance 
were  experienced,  and  only  minor  ones  in  the  attainment  of  student  flow.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  program  production  was  not  hindered  by  aircraft  shortage,  unly 
after  the  program  had  been  placed  on  a  specialized  school  basis  in  March  1943  and 

directed  student  flow  quickly  established,  was  there  a  lack  of  airplanes.  During 
April  and  May  a  deficiency  existed,  but  by  the  end  of  Juno,  after  concerted  head¬ 
quarters  action,  there  were  90  E— 25 f  s  at  Mather  and  ‘93  at  La  Junta,  a  total  suffi— 

90 

cient  to  allow  both  schools  to  function  at  full  capacity.  From  then  on,  with 
one  exception,  aircraft  were  apparently  adequate. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  programs,  certain  numbers  of  pilots  were  given 
transition  as  an  overload  at  the  B— 25  schools,  in  November  and  December  1943  women 
and  Negro  pilots  were  given  B— 25  transition  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  stu¬ 
dent  load  resulted*  Negro  transition  as  an  overload  continued  through  the  28  April 

1944  graduating  class;  it  was  then  planned  to  transfer  this  training  to  the  Eastern 

91 

Flying  Training  Command. 

At  no  time  does  there  seem  to  have  been  a  serious  instructor  defi¬ 
ed  MR,  AFRIT  to  AFTSP,  27  Feb,  1943,  in  MG  062.2  #2,  Motion  Picture  Fhoto- 
graphy  and  Motion  Pictures. 

89.  Blanchard  Interview. 

90.  Project  Eook,  CG,  AFTRC;  1st  Ind.  (AG,  AFFTC  to  AC/AS,  Training,  20  Apr. 

1943),  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFFTC,  28  Apr.  1943,  in  AAG  353  A,  Pilot 
Training. 

91.  Project  Eook,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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ciency.  With  the  establishment  of  the  specialized  schools,  the  command 
■was  authorized  to  retain  sufficient  graduates  to  achieve  a  ratio  of  one 
instructor  to  every  four  students,  and  additional  instructors  were  se¬ 
cured  by  this  accepted  method.  When  AT-24  training  Yfas  instituted  in  ad¬ 
vanced  schools,  instructors  were  given  a  four  vreeks*  course  at  the  Central 
Instructors  School  at  Randolph  Field,  E-25  personnel  returned  from  com¬ 
bat  who  were  slated  for  instructor  duty  also  received  standardization 

92 

training  at  the  Central  Instructors  School. 

4.  B-26  Co-pilot  Transition 

As  in  other  programs,  in  B-26  training  the  Training  Command  had  con¬ 
centrated  on  production  of  qualified  airplane  commanders.  Co-pilots 

were  provided  from  standard  single-  or  twin-engine  graduates  and  received 
tactical  transition  in  the  Third  Air  Force.  But  as  the  Training  Command 
programs  settled  down  to  smooth  functioning,  there  was  an  increasing 
realization  that  the  co-pilot  needed  some  pre-tactic al  transition  train¬ 
ing.  A  plan  for  heavy  bombardment  co-pilot  transition  had  been  placed  in 

93 

operation  in  January,  1944.  One  month  later,  3  February  1944,  the 
Training  Command  proposed  a  method  for  supplying  the  operational  units 
with  better  qualified  B-26  co-pilot  material.  From  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  students  at  the  B-26  schools  were  being  eliminated  for  failure  to 
to  attain  first-pilot  proficiency.  The  command  therefore  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  retain  those  eliminees  who  were  qualified  as  co-pilots,  con- 

92.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  4  liar.  1943,  in  AAGr  353  A,  Pilot  Training!  Daily 
Diary,  AFTRC,  5  Hov.  1943,  7  and  22  Dec.  1943. 

93.  See  above.  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  5. 
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time  their  training,  and  graduate  them  as  co-pilots.  This  plan  would 

have  three  advantages:  it  would  salvage  50  per  cent  of  the  eliminees  and 

thereby  mate  use  of  their  B-26  experience;  it  would  provide  the  using 

agency  with  qualified  co-pilots;  and  it  would  11  stimulate  incentive  among 

students  in  B-26  transition  schools  ...  to  graduate  as  first  pilots 

rather  than  co-pilots,  coasaquently  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  student 

endeavoring  to  get  a  ‘better  assignment'  through  the  process  of  being 

9k 

eliminated.1*  On  IS  February  authority  to  initiate  this  project  was 
granted*  B-26  eliminees  were  to  be  screened,  and  those  considered  sat¬ 
isfactory  co-pilot  material  and  also  potential  first  pilots  were  to  be 
retained  for  further  co-pilot  training  provided  their  instruction  would 

95 

not  interfere  with  scheduled  first-pilot  training.  The  using  agency 
v;as  at  last  to  receive  qualified  co-pilots  as  well  as  first  pilots, 
thereby  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  B-26  tactical  training. 

AT-24  Advanced  Program  of  Instruction.  The  reorganization  of  the 
B-25  transition  program  and  the  institution  of  AT-24  training  in  ad¬ 
vanced  pilot-training  schools  exercised  a  far-reaching  effect  on  es¬ 
tablished  Training  Command  instruction.  Based  on  experience  gained 

through  experimental  training  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1943*  special 

96 

basic  and  advanced  programs  of  instruction  were  devised.  Tvro  basic 
schools,  at  Garden  City,  liars.,  and  Vlaco,  Tex.,  were  equipped  with  twin- 

s. 

94.  AG,  AFTRC  to  GG,  AAF  3  Feb.  1944*  in  MG  353  #5,  Pilot  Training. 

95.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  18  Fob.  1944,  in  MG  353  B,  Pilot 
Training. 

96*  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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engine  trainers,  and  there  above-average  students,  all  volunteers,  were 

selected  to  receive  35  hours,  of  a  total  of  70,  in  twin-engine  trainers, 

In  January  1944  a  decision  was  made  to  conduct  the  entire  basic  course 

for  future  AT-24  trainees  on  twin-engine  trainers  as  soon  as  these  air- 

93 

craft  could  be  made  available. 

The  new  AT-24  advanced  program  had  to  bo  designed  for  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  0f  giving  the  trainee  all  instruction  formerly  given  in  advanced 
training,  vdth  the  exception  of  twin-engine  trainer  transition,  and  yet 

prepare  him  for  operational  duty  on  tactical  aircraft*  Its  object  was 
“proficiency  as  pilot  of  two-engine  training  aircraft  (AT-24)  prepara¬ 
tory  to  rating  as  pilot  and  assignment  to  multi-engine  units,1’  The 
program  of  instruction  resembled  quite  closely  the  instruction  given  in 
standard  twin- engine  advanced  schools,  except  that  more  time  ms  neces¬ 
sarily  devoted  to  transition  and  fundamentals  to  compensate  for  the 

99 

more  advanced  type  aircraft.  Plight  instruction  consisted  of: 


97 


Transition,  and  Fundamentals 
Day 
Night 
Formation 
Day 

Bight 

Instrument  and  Radio 
Navigation 
Day 
Night 

Link  Trainer 


23 

8 

10 

4 


10 

5 


Hours 

31 


14 


10 

15 


(10) 

Total  Flying  Time  70  hours 
Total  Link  Trainer  Time  10  hours 


97 


93 

99 


Interview  vdth  Major  G.  R.  Holsclaw,  Pilot  Training  Section,  A-3, 
Central  Flying  Training  Comd.,  conducted  by  Capt.  James  Taylor, 
Historical  Sec.,  A-2,  Central  Flying  Training  Comd.,  17  Dec.  1943, 
in  AFTRC  files  \  interview  vdth  Lt*  R.  H.  Atkinson,  School  Sec., 
AAF  Basic  Flying  School,  Garden  City,  Kars.,  8  Doc.  1943,  Ai?TRC 
files $  TC  Memorandum.  No.  50-9-2,  1  Oct.  1943* 

Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  26  Jan.  1944* 


TC  Memorandum  Ho.  50-10-9 


1943- 
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Training  in  the  31-hour  transition,  and  fundamentals  period  resembled 
quits  closely  that  given  in  the  postgraduate  schools.  Prior  to  flying, 

students  were  given  the  usual  thorough  ground  preparation  including  instruc¬ 
tion  in  emergency  procedures  and  blindfold  cockpit  tests.  Before  prac¬ 
ticing  take-offs  and  landings,  sufficient  dual  airwork  was  given  to  em¬ 
phasize  maximum  performance  and  insure  knowledge  of  airplane  flying 
characteristics  and  auxiliary  controls.  Landings  were  taught  with 
various  degrees  of  flap  settings.  Gross-wind  landings,  go-around  procedures, 
power-on  and  power-off  approaches,  and  simulated  single-engine  approaches 
to  landings  were  included.  The  technique  of  handling  the  airplane  with 
one  throttle  retarded  soon  after  take-off  was  to  be  simulated  at  altitude. 

The  proper  use  of  check  lists,  accuracy  in  landings,  end  proper  pilot- 
co-pilot  procedures  were  stressed.  The  principal  objective  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  phase  was  proficiency  in  ”the  basic  fundamentals  of  formation  flying 
in  multi-engine  aircraft.1'  Instrument  training  \ras  pointed  toward  the 
attainment  of  an  air  force  instrument  pilot  certificate,  navigation 
training  was  based  primarily  on  dead  reckoning  and  pilotage  and  included 

at  least  one  high-altitudo  and  one  low-altitude  mission.  Link  trainer 

100 

instruction  was  coordinated  with  flying  training. 


100.  Ibid. 
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Chapter  VIII 

FIGHTER  TRANSITION  IN  THE  TRAINING  C0I21AND 


Transition  to  fighter  aircraft  in  the  Training  Command  ms 
quite  different  from  that  in  the  heavy  and  medium  bombardment  pro¬ 
grams.  Although  both  single  and  twin-engine  fighter  transition 
started  through  plans  to  provide  replacement  pilots,  the  needs  of 
the  training  air  forces  soon  dictated  a  different  program.  From 
its  beginning,  single-engine  transition  ms  limited  to  a  short 
familiarization  course  on  the  P-40  in  the  last  stage  of  advanced 
training*  P-38  transition,  on  the  other  hand,  differed  in  scope 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  using  agencies,  but  it  too  took 
place  in  advanced  training.  Early  in  1944*  because  of  a  peculiar 
situation  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  most 
P-38  transition  to  a  new  P-39  course  similar  to  that  given  on  the  P-40. 
All  transition  to  fighter  aircraft,  therefore,  was  specifically  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  air  forces,  both  in  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  given  and  in  the  type  of  aircraft  used* 


1.,  P-40  Transition 

Early  Plans  for  Single-Engine  Fighter  Transition.  In  June  1942, 
while  the  RTU  system  of  the  training  air  forces  ms  still  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  stage.  Headquarters,  AAF  decided  that  the  Flying  Training 

pilot 

Command  would  conduct  fighter/replacement  training.  The  plan  entailed 
the  transfer  of  135  airplanes  of  R-35,  P-36,  P-39,  and  P-40  types  to 
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the  advanced  single-engine  school  at  Selina,  Ala.  For  each  tactical 

aircraft  assigned,  the  Flying  Training  Command  ms  to  graduate  two 

1 

pilots  with  a  minimum  of  35  hours’  training.  On  14  June  headquarters 

directed  that  20  of  these  planes  would  he  transferred  to  Selma  at  once 

for  the  institution  of  instructor  training.  Headquarters  planned  that 

after  fighter  pilot  replacement  training  started,  the  Flying  Training 

Command  would  give  10  hours*  transition  to  as  many  other  pilots  as 

time  and  equipment  would  allow.  Training  was  to  bo  modeled  on  that 

2 

conducted  in  the  First  Air  Force.  The  command  made  tentative  im¬ 
plementation  plans,  but  apparently  fighter  pilot  replacement  training 
never  began  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  sufficient  equipment  was  not 
delivered.  Throughout  the  last  half  of  1942  the  few  tactical  fighter 
aircraft  in  the  command  were  employed  at  the  advanced  single -engine 

schools  for  a  small  amount  of  elementary  transition,  and  in  January 

3 

1943  fighter  transition  was  given  to  Air  Transport  Command  pilots. 

Establishment  and  Administration  of  P-40  Transition  Program. 
Finally  on  5  February  1943,  single-engine  fighter  transition  became 
a  definite  function  of  the  Flying  Training  Command.  By  1  April,  330 
P-40  type  airplanes  were  to  be  allocated  to  the  command,  and  pilot 


1*  MR,  AFRAH  to  AFROH,  13  June  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  E,  Training,  General. 

2.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  14  June  1942,  in  AAG  211  C,  Titles,  Grades-- 
Officers. 

3.  1st  ind.  (AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  14  June  1942),  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF, 

29  June  1942,  in  ibid.;  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  21  Jan.  1943,  in  AAG 
353,  Transition  Training*  1st  ind.,  (AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  14  June 
1942),  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  24  June  1942,  in  ibid. 
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production,  geared  to  the  number  of  planes,  was  to  be  693  a  class, 

4 

Five  advanced  single -engine  schools  were  chosen  to  give  this  training, 

which  was  to  consist  of  10  hours*  transition  during  the  last  4-2"  weeks 

of  the  regular  advanced  course*  Upon  graduation  these  selected  pilots 

were  to  be  assigned  to  Air  Defense,  Air  Support,  and  Air  Transport  Com- 
5 


mnd  activities. 

The  training  was  to  start  as  soon  as  aircraft  were  made  available, 
and  by  the  second  week  in  Kareh  a  small  number  of  students  were  under¬ 
going  transition*  Gradually  as  the  five  designated  schools  received 
P-40  aircraft,  transition  was  instituted.  2h  July,  however,  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  only  five  schools  was  rescinded,  and  with  P-40  deliveries 

continuing  throughout  the  summer,  by  November  there  was  a  minimum  of 

6 

23  planes  at  each  advanced  single-engine  fighter  school.  This  number 

was  sufficient  to  meet  the  new  headquarters  requirement  of  11  October 

7 

1943#  1,200  P-40  transitioned  graduates  per  class. 


4.  The  schools  chosen  by  the  Flying  Training  Command  uerei  in  the 
Southeast  Training  Center,  Craig  Field,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Spence 
Field,  Moultrie,  Ga.j  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center,  tloore 
Field,  Mission  Tex*,  and  Foster  Field,  Victoria,  Tex.;  and  in  the 
West  Coast  Training  Center,  Luke  Field,  Phoenix,  Aria.  1st  ind.- 
(AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  5  Feb.  1943),  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  4  Mar. 
1943,  in  AAG  353  A,  Pilot  Training. 

5.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  5  Feb.  1943,  in  ibid. 

6.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

7.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  11  Oct.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 


i 
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On  25  November  a  fixed  gunnery  training  conference  met  at 
Eglin  Field,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  fixed  gunnery 
training.  General  opinion  of  the  conference  was  that  because  of  the 
increasing  pressure  of  time  on  the  advanced  pilot  program,  insuffi- 
cient  time  was  allotted  to  fixed  gunnery  training.  Out  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  this  conference  came  a  Training  Command  recommendation  that 
affected  the  administration,  although  not  the  instruction,  of  P-40 
transition.  The  command  proposed  to  conduct  advanced  single-engine 
training  under  a  70-hour,  nine-week  program  of  instruction.  Then 
upon  graduation,  1,200  single-engine  pilots  would  be  held  over  for 
4-1/2  weeks  (later  changed  to  5)  for  10  hours  of  P-40  transition  and  30 
hours  of  gunnery.  The  command,  having  sufficient  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  this  program,  submitted  it  to  headquarters  for  approval. 
Official  approval  occurred  23  December  1943,  and  the  new  program  was 
instituted  in  January  in  the  Eastern  Flying  Training  Command,  in  March 

in  the  Central  Flying  Training  Command,  and  in  April  in  the  Western 

9 

Flying  Training  Command. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1943  there  v/as  a  serious  aircraft  shortage, 

but  through  reduction  of  transition  time  the  command  met  its  prescribed 

10 

quota  of  1,200  graduates  a  class.  In  March  1944  the  change  to  the 

3.  A-3,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AFTRC,  17  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  337  #7,  Conferences, 
Military,  Naval,  and  Others. 

9.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC}  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  29  Jan.  1944,  13  Mar. 
1944. 

10.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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10-10-10-week  training  schedule  throughout  the  Training  Command  and 

the  fact  that  no  graduates  would  be  available  in  Hay  necessitated  an 

11 

increase  in  the  size  of  each  class,  particularly  44-D.  Hew  objec¬ 
tives  transmitted  on  29  March  1944  were;  44-D,  2531;  44-E,  1140;  44-F, 

12 

1365;  thereafter  1540. 

In  meeting  requirements  the  individual  training  agency  supplied 
all  fighter  units  with  pilots  who  had  completed  transition  to  tactical 
aircraft.  Although  this  training  improved  graduate  quality  and  facili¬ 
tated  OTU-RTU  training,  its  prime  value  lay  in  the  screening  it  en¬ 
tailed.  Instructors  selected  only  the  most  proficient  single— engine 
trainees  for  transition,  others  being  relegated  to  bombardment  co-pilot, 
transport,  or  utility  pilot  status.  Thus  the  fighter  units  were  assured 

not  only  of  receiving  pilots  familiar  with  tactical  aircraft  but  of  the 

,  13 

best  potential  combat  material. 

Program  of  Instruction.  During  the  last  half  of  1942  before 

transition  to  P-40  type  aircraft  became  a  specific  function  of  the 

individual  training  agency,  sporadic  transition  to  fighter  aircraft 

occurred.  Taking  place  on  whatever  types  were  available  (F-35's, 

P-36»s,  P-40's),  it  probably  corresponded  to  that  given  in  the  tactical 


11.  Memo  for  Maj.  Gen.  Harper  by  Haj.  A.  P.  Fonda,  12  Apr.  1944,  in 
files  of  AC/AS,  Training. 

12.  AO/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTEC,  29  Mar.  1944,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training . 

13.  Report  on  assignment  procedures  at  Foster  Field,  Victoria,  Tex., 

11  Dec.  1943,  in  AFTRC  files. 
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H 

■units.  But  with  the  directive  of  5  February  1943,  P-40  transition 

in  the  Flying  Training  Command  attained  production-line  program  status. 

It  was  to  be  included  in  the  standard  nine-week  advanced  single-engine 

course.  Necessarily,  the  superimposition  of  this  new  10-hour  course 

required  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  standard  program,  which  was 

accomplished  by  deleting  hours  in  day  and  night  transition,  day  and 

night  navigation,  formation,  acrobatics,  and  combat  training.  The  new 

10-hour  course  was  to  be  devoted  strictly  to  transition  training?  the 

first  two  hours  to  familiarization,  the  remaining  eight  to  landings  and 
15 


take-offs. 

On  15-16  Feb,  1943,  the  first  of  a  series  of  fighter  conferences 
designed  to  effect  closer  liaison  between  the  advanced  flying  schools 
and  the  fighter  OTtJ's  and  RTU's  met  at  Fort  ¥orth.  This  conference  was 
particularly  concerned  with  fighter  training  in  the  Flying  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  and  out  of  its  recommendations  came  the  standard  program  of  in¬ 
struction  for  P-40  transition.  Like  all  transition  programs,  when 
transferred  to  the  Flying  Training  Command,  it  was  based  on  previous 


OTU-RTU  experience. 

The  10  hours  of  day  transition  were  divided  into  nine  flights, 
each  of  approximately  1  hour's  duration*  The  first  two  were  for  the 


See  Ghap.  V,  Sec.  5 * 

AFRIT  to  CG,  MFTO,  5  Feb.  1943,  in  AAG  353  A,  Pilot  Training. 
C/S,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  2  Mar.  1943,  in  AAG  337  #3,  Conferences, 
Military,  Haval,and  Others* 
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purpose  of  familiar! aabion  with  aircraft  flying  characteristics,  the 
third  entailed  practice  landings,  tho  fourth  was  for  securing  engine 
performance  data,  the  fifth  was  similar  to  the  first  two  although  more 
advanced,  the  sixth  and  seventh  wore  concerned  with  altitudo  per- 
foE»i&nee,  the  eighth  ontailed  another  practice  landing  stage,  and 
cross-country  data  were  secured  in  the  ninth*  For  each  flight  a  de¬ 
tailed  method  of  execution  ms  prescribed;  the  trainee  ms  told 
exactly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do;  what  maneuvers  should  he  ac¬ 
complished,  and  how,  v/hen,  where,  and  under  what  conditions*  After  the 


17 


flight  he  was  required  to  answer  questions  on  the  data  he  had  gathered. 
In  this  manner,  thorough  familiarization  with  flying  and  performance 
characteristics  ms  attained,  and  tho  operational  units  received 
trainees  qualified  to  progress  to  individual  and  unit  combat  training. 
Although  tho  10-hour  transition  course  was  the  standard  program 


employed  for  aviation  cadets,  there  was  a  special  course  for  Regular 

Amy  and  experienced  Reserve  officers;  for  example,  tho  on©  given  the 

18 

’west  Point  class  training  in  June  1943.  Two  weeks  in  duration,  it 
entailed  more  than  simple  transition.  Its  objective  ms  production 
of  a  pilot  proficient  on  single-engine  fighter  aircraft,  and  it  in¬ 
cluded  ^flight  and  ground  training  to  insure  pilot  proficiency  and 

a  thorough  undor standing  of  the  mechanical  functioning  of  the  P-40 

19 

airplane.”  Flight  instruction  consisted  of j 


17.  FIC  ilsmorandua  Ro*  50-1-2,  23  Feb.  1943.  For  a  more  detailed 
description  of  these  transition  flights  soe  Appendix  5. 

18.  Project  Book,  CO,  AFTSLC. 

19.  FTC  ITemorandum  Ro.  50-2-5,  12  Juno  1943. 
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Transition 

Day- 

Night 

Navigation 

Formation 

Acrobatics 

Combat 


AT-6 

4 

2 

2 


Hours 


Link  Trainer 


Total  Pilot  Time 


3n  scope,  this  instruction  resembled  more  closely  that  given  in 
the  bombardment  schools  than  the  regular  P-40  course*  Transition  in¬ 
cluded  over-shooting  and  practice  going-around,  cross-wind  landings  and 
take-offs,  stalls  with  and  without  power  and  at  high  speed,  knowledge  of 
the  aircraft  engine,  proficiency  in  night  operations,  and  spins  in  the 
AT-6  and  P-40.  Navigation  entailed  one  flight;  formation,  acrobatics, 
and  combat  training  included  basic  fundamentals.  After  the  transition 
course,  trainees  received  a  gunnery  course  of  36  hours'  flying  and  34 

20 

hours*  ground  school  at  the  Central  Instructors  Fixed  Gunnery  School* 

In  February  1944  the  gunnery  training  was  included  at  the  advanced  figfat- 

21 

er  school  in  the  change  to  the  transition-fixed  gunnery  program* 

Ground  instruction  was  informal,  and  hours  and  lectures  were  not  pre¬ 
scribed.  Instruction,  consisting  of  engineering  maintenance,  navigation, 
radio,  code,  practical  meteorology,  aircraft  recognition,  first  aid,  and 

use  of  oxygen,  was  made  an  individual  problem.  Daily  tests,  however,  were 

22 

conducted,  and  a  library  was  made  available  to  the  students. 


20.  Ibid. 

21*  TC  Memorandum  No.  50-2-5A,  22  Feb.  1944* 
22.  FTC  I%morandum  No.  50-2-5,  12  June  1943. 
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Problem .  The  single  important  problem  encountered  in  P-40  tran¬ 
sition  was  the  difficulty  in  meeting  prescribed  production  quotas.  This 
was  caused  by  the  interplay  of  two  factors- “inadequate  numbers  of  aircraft 
and,  on  occasion,  the  necessity  of  training  extra  students*  S/hen  the 
program  began, production  was  based  on  the  ratio  of  six  graduates  to  each 
tactical  airoraft  assigned.  Training  was  conducted  under  this  ratio, 
but  often  difficulties  were  encountered  because  of  the  grounding  of  P— 40* s 
for  modification  or  overhaul.  Until  late  in  1943  the  aircraft  assigned 
were  seldom  new  production  models.  In  Hovember  1943  Packard  engines  for 
the  P-4GF  and  P-40L  types  were  no  longer  available,  and  this  affected 
approximately  one  third  of  the  command's  aircraft.  Modification  was 
necessary,  and  as  late  as  February  1944,  the  command  was  short  73  air¬ 
craft.  This  problem  was  met  in  three  ways:  by  holding  over  classes  in 
order  to  complete  their  transition,  by  authorized  reduction  in  production, 
or  ky  graduating  classes  with  P-40  transition  time  less  than  the  prescribed 
10  hours. 

Similarly,  students  were  graduated  with  less  than  10  hours*  tran¬ 
sition  when  in  June  1943  headquarters  requested  graduates  in  excess  of 

23 

the  established  objective.. .  The  greatly  increased  production  quotas 

caused  by  the  change-over  to  the  10-10-10-week  program  posed  a  Ufe 

problem.  Headquarters,  AAF  authorized  the  substitution  of  standard  single- 

24 

engine  graduates  for  class  44-0 ,  but  the  command,  in  a  desire  to  maintain 

23.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRQ. 

24.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  29  Mar.  1944,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 
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the  quality  of  it a  graduates,  managed  to  graduate  the  full  quota  Tri.th 
five  to  seven  hours'  transition.  Equipment  was  flotzn  to  the  maximum, 

25 

and  an  instructor-student  ratio  as  high  as  8  to  1  was  employed, 

Thus,  in  P-40  transition,  problems  of  aircraft  availability  and  chang¬ 
ing  production  quotas  did  not  always  allow  the  attainment  of  standard 
training,  or  such  standards  had  to  be  achieved  through  expedient  methods. 


2,  P-38  Transition 


Early  Twin-Engine 


Transition.  The  transfer  of  P-38  tran¬ 


sition  to  the  individual  training  agency  occurred  through  a  series  of 

diverse  and  somewhat  complicated  measures,  and  at  no  time  ms  a  final 

type  program  reached.  The  first  step  was  caused  by  a  dual  problem — 

the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Fourth  Mr  Force  in  transitioning 

single-engine  graduates  to  a  "hot"  twin-engine  fighter  plane  and  the 

necessity  of  the  Flying  Training  Command's  retaining  all  advanced  twin- 

engine  training  planes  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  June  1942  the  Fourth 

Mr  Force  asked  permission  to  exchange  some  of  its  P-38's  for  Flying 

26 

Training  Command  AT-9's  in  order  that  it  could  give  the  necessary 

2? 

transition  to  twin-engine  trainers  prior  to  P-38  training.  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Training  Command,  already  having  transferred  some  AT-9's,  objected 
strongly,  as  it  considered  the  AT-9  its  only  plane  that  could  provide 
a  satisfactory  step  to  twin-engine  combat  aircraft.  The  command  countered 


25.  Memo  for  Maj.  Gen.  Harper  by  Uaj.  A.  P.  Fonda,  12  Apr.  1944,  in  files  of 
AC/AS,  ‘Training. 

26.  The  Curtiss  AT-9  was  a  two-seater,  twin-engine,  advanced  training 
monoplane  specially  developed  for  training  twin-engine  pilots. 

Jane's  All  the  world 1  s  Mrcraft .  1941.  158. 

27.  H&E,  AFRAD  to  AFFTC,  11  June  1942,  in  AAG  353.9  £,  Training, 

General. 
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ifith  a  plan  whereby  it  would  produce  single-engine  graduates  with  five 

to  10  hours*  transition  on  twin-engine  trainers  for  assignment  to  P-38 

units.  Rather  than  employ  standard  ti/in-engine  graduates ,  single -engine 

students  would  be  given  transition  because  they  had  received  previous 

28 

training  in  pursuit  tactics.  After  considerable  headquarters  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  responsibility  for  twin-engine  trainer 
transition  lay  with  the  Frying  Training  Command.  ^  Consequently,  on 
20  July  1942  the  proposed  program  was  officially  directed. 

This  program  entailed  a  complicated  system  of  liaison  and  trans¬ 
fer.  Five  weeks  prior  to  the  graduation  of  each  advanced  single-engine 
class,  requirements  for  students  to  be  given  transition  to  AT-9's  or 
comparable  type  aircraft  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  Directorate  of 

Air  Defense,  These  specially  selected  trainees  were  to  be  given  suf- 

30 

ficient  training  to  insure  ability  to  solo.  Early  in  August  this 
training  was  placed  in  operation  in  the  three  training  centers,  and 
on  22  October  a  quota  of  approximately  150  trainees  a  month  was  0 stab- 

31 

lished.  Its  duration,  however,  v/as  short-lived,  due  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  type  of  twin-engine  fighter  transition. 

In  October  1942,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  nev;ly 
approved  273  Group  Program,  the  Flying  Training  Command  was  directed 
to  take  measures  to  overcome  certain  pilot  shortages.  One  of  these 


28.  B&R,  Ho.  2,  AFFTC  to  A-3,  AFRCSM,  AFRAB,  24  June  I942,  in  ibid. 

29.  MR,  Ho.  8,  AFDIffi  to  AFRIT,  10  July  1942,  in  ibid. 

30.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  20  July  1942,  in  AAG  353*9  G,  Training,  General. 

31.  1st  ind.,  (AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  20  July  1942),  AG,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF, 

3  Aug.  1942,  in  ibid. ;  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  22  Oct.  1942,  in  ibid. 
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was  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  train  F-3 8  replacement  pilots  for 

overseas  units.  Approximately  70  graduates  of  the  above  twin-engine 

trainer  course  were  to  receive  an  additional  60  hours  on  P-322's  (P-38'3), 

10  hours  of  which  would  be  transition  and  50  hours ,  tactical  training.^ 

Another  15  of  the  twin-engine  graduates  were  to  be  specially  selected 

for  their  physical  qualifications  and  given  P-322  transition  prior  to 

assignment  to  night  fighter  units. ^  The  responsibility  for  this  new 

program  was  delegated  to  the  Vest  Coast  Training  Center,  and  williams 

Field,  Ariz. ,  was  selected  as  the  training  station.  Preparations  were 

made  to  start  training,  but  on  11  January  1943  headquarters  cancelled 

the  replacement  training  project,  and  the  P-322 ' s  were  employed  in  a 

34 

specially  designed  twin-engine  advanced  fighter  course. 

Adnani strat ion  of  P—322  Transition.  The  new  twin-engine  fighter 
course  entailed  23  hours  of  transition  to  P-322's  in  the  regular  nine- 
week  advanced  twin-engine  course.  For  several  months  the  program  pro¬ 
gressed  smoothly .  P-33  units  in  the  Fourth  Mr  Force  and  night  fighter 

units  at  the  School  of  Applied  Tactics  (until  pilot  transition  for  the 
latter  activity  was  transferred  to  the  B— 25  schools  in  July)  received 
pilots  already  trained  to  tactical  aircraft.  Sufficient  aircraft 

35 

were  available  to  meet  the  new  production  objective  of  5  February  1943i 


32.  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  20  Oct.  1942,  in  ibid. 

33 •  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  22  Oct.  1942,  in  ibid.  For  an  outline  of  the 
night  fighter  program  see  Chapter  V*  Section  7. 

34*  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRCj  1st  ind.  (AG,  AFFTC  to  AFRIT,  22  Dec.  1942), 
AFRIT  to  CG, .AFFTC,  11  Jan.  1943,  in  AAG  353,  Pilot  Training. 

35.  Project  Book,/AFTRC;  AFRIT  to  CG,  AFFTC,  5  Feb.  1943,  in  AAG  353  A, 
Pilot  Training. 
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Twin-Engine  Fighters  Twin-Engine  flight  Fighters 


January 

33 

15 

February 

86 

15 

Harch 

178 

15 

April 

214 

30 

Hay 

203 

30 

June 

248 

30 

July 

174 

40 

August 

177 

September 

175 

October 

202 

Iiovember 

246 

December 

283 

Training  under  the  February  quotas  continued  throughout  1943. 

The  instructional  program  was  completely  revised  in  the  fall,  P-322 
transition  time  being  reduced  to  10  hours,  but  this  did  not  affect 
production  or  administration  of  the  program.  In  December,  a  plan  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  adopted  in  P-40  transition,  4“l/2-w©ek  postgraduate  gunnery- 
•  transition  course,  ws  proposed.  Apparently,  however,  because  of  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  P-322  transition  early  in  1944,  this  plan  never  got 

36 

beyond  the  paper  stage. 

The  year  1944  ushered  in  a  series  of  administrative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  changes  in  P-322  transition.  In  January,  as  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  personnel  of  AO/AS,  Training,  the  IV  Fighter  Command,  and 

the  Training  Command,  a  new  plan  for  advanced  twin-engine  fighter  train- 
37 

ing  was  evolved.  Previously,  in  October  1943,  a  new  1944  class  quota 

,  33 

of  360  P-322  graduates  had  been  set  up,  but  this  was  noV  to  be  reduced 

to  130*  Furthermore,  the  new  plan  contemplated  that  50  of  these  grad¬ 
uates  with  a  minimum  of  23  hours 1  P-322  training  were  to  be  assigned 


36.  Project  Book,  GO,  AFTEG. 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CO,  AFTEG,  18  Get.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS, 
Training. 
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to  photo-re comiaisssnce  units  employing  F-38  type  aircraft  while  the 

39 

remaining  80  were  to  be  given  the  established  10-hour  program.  This 
new  training,  however,  initiated  with  Class  44-3  (graduating  8  February), 
did  not  adhere  to  the  prescribed  objective;  quotas  were  determined  month¬ 
ly  by  headquarters  in  accordance  with  unit  requirements.  Class  44-B 

ms  composed  of  50  23-hour  graduates  and  130  10-hour  graduates,  while 

,  4° 

class  44-0  included  61  23-hour  and  110  10-hour  graduates. 

Almost  as  soon  as  this  dual  training  began  the  P-322  program,  was 
again  altered.  A  shortage  of  P-38 1 5  in  the  IV  Fighter  Command  neces¬ 
sitated  the  employment  of  P-39  type  aircraft  for  the  first  phases  of 

P-38  OTU-RTU.  As  a  result,  the  IV  Fighter  Command  no  longer  desired 

41 

graduates  of  P-322  transition.  Late  in  February  the  command  was 
directed  to  stop  10-hour  P-322  transition  with  class  44-C  (graduating 
12  March) — all  P-322,s  were  to  be  utilized  solely  for  the  transition 

42 

of  pilots  for  photo-reconnaissance  units.  New  production  quotas 

were  established:  Class  44-D,  none;  Class  44-E,  50;  Class  44-F,  75; 

43 

Class  44-&,  90.  ,  - 

There  was  one  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  new  program.  P-322  aircraft  in  the  Training  Command  were  fast 


39.  Previously,  the  Fourth  Air  Force  had  accomplished  P-38  transition 
for  photo-reconnaissance  units  of  the  Third  Air  Force.  But  this 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  P-38  pilot  pool  in  the  Fourth 
Air  Force,  so  at  the  January  1944  training  conference  at  Fort  TJorth, 
it  was  decided  that  P-38  transition  for  photo-reconnaissance 
pilots  would  be  conducted  by  the  Training  Command.  Project  Book, 

CG,  AFTRC;  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  22  Jan.  1944* 

40.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

41*  See  below.  Sec.  3* 

42.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

43.  AC/AS,  Training,  to  CG,  AFTRC,  29  Mar.  1944,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 
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becoming  overage  and  were  placed  in  Class  26  because  of  lack  of  replace- 

44 

ment  parts.  AC/ A3,  Training,  therefore,  authorized  the  command  to 

45 

produce  pilots  under  established  quotas  with  less  than  25  hours.  But 

so  rapid  was  the  attrition  of  P-322's  that  in  March  the  Y.astem  Flying 

Training  Command  reported  that  Class  44-F,  graduating  27  June,  would 

46 

probably  be  the  last  to  receive  P-322  transition.  Thus,  the  function 
of  twin-engine  fighter  transition  was  rapidly  fading  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  individual  training  agency. 

P-38  Program  of  Instruction.  The  P-322  (P-38)  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  originated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  P-40 — out  of  the  conference 

of  members  of  all  pursuit  training  agencies  held  15-16  February  1943 

47 

at  Fort  Uorth.  The  existing  advanced  twin-engine  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  revised  to  include  provision  for  P-322  training,  thereby  in¬ 
fluencing  the  entire  advanced  stage  of  pilot  training.  Flight  instruc- 

48 

tion  for  the  nine-week  course  consisted  of: 

Type  of  Aircraft  Total 
BT-13  AT-9  P-322  Hours 


1.  Transition  and  Fundamentals 

Day 

Might 

2.  Instrument  (under  hood) 

(link  Trainer) 

3 .  Navigation 

May 

Might 


15 

5 

9 

(10) 

4 

3 


8 

2 


30 

9 

10 


A 4.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTBC. 

45.  AC/A S,  Training,  to  CG,  AFTEC,  29  Bar.  1944,  in  MG  353,  Transition 
Training. 

46.  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  24  Mar.  1944* 

47.  C/S,  AFFTC  to  CG,  AAF,  2  Mar.  1943,  in  AAG  337  #3,  Conferences, 
„mJailitary,  Naval  and  Others. 

48.  /Memorandum  No.  50-1-3,  23  Feb.  1943. 
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l^pe  of  Aircraft  Total 
BT-13  AT-9  P-322  Hours 


4»  Formation. 

5.  Gunnery 

Ground 

Aerial 

6.  Combat 

Aerobatics 

Combat 

Spins 

Total  Flying  Time 
Total  link  Trainer 


_1 

1 


5 

11 


56 


2 

4 

1 

1 

23 


6 

22 


SO 

10 


AT-9  and  P-322  training  -were  closely  merged,  instruction  on  P-322 *s 
naturally  following  that  on  the  AT-9.  Prior  to  flight,  thorough  ground 
preparation  ms  given,  ’’emphasising  adequate  cockpit  checks  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  all  emergency  procedures."  A  blindfold  cockpit  test  was 
required.  During  the  dual  transition  period  adequate  AT-9  airwork 
was  given  to  ’’insure  proficiency  in  climbs,  glides,  and  turns  of 
varying  degree,  take-off  and  landing,  forced  landing,  smooth  use  of 
all  auxiliary  controls ,  and  the  maximum  performance  characteristics 
of  the  aircraft,  including  high  speed  stalls  and  power-on  and  power- 
off  stalls •"  These  maneuvers  were  then  practiced  solo  in  the  P-322. 

At  least  once  in  every  flight  single -engine  operation  was  performed. 

* 

Accuracy  landings  and  go-around  procedure  were  emphasized.  In  the 
P-322,  all  approaches  were  made  with  power  on.  landings  were  executed 
with  the  various  degrees  of  flap  settings,  and  cross-viind  landings 
were  stressed.  In  night  transition,  a  minimum  average  of  three  land¬ 
ings  an  hour  was  required.  Navigation,  formation,  and  gunnery  train¬ 
ing  in  the  P-322  were  integrated  with  similar  training  on  the  AT-9 
and  were  similar  to  standard  advanced  instruction.  The  two  hours’ 
combat  time  in  the  P-322  was  divided  between  combat  and  acrobatic 
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training.  It  was  limited  to  individual  combat  involving  not  more  than 
two  airplanes.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  "executing  tight  turns  involv¬ 
ing  maximum  performance  of  the  airplane  at  various  altitudes."  Con¬ 
currently  with  flight  instruction,  students  received  standard  advanced- 

,  49 

pilot  ground  instruction  as  well  as  flying  line  critiques. 

with  training  under  the  above  program  of  instruction  in  operation, 
recommendations  for  changes  began  to  flow  from  both  the  tactical  units 
and  the  Flying  Training  Command.  These  recommendations  finally  resulted 
in  placing  P-322  transition  on.  a  basis  comparable  to  P-40  familiariza¬ 
tion.  At  the  April  1943  fighter  conference  the  17  Fighter  Command, 
the  using  agency  for  P-322  graduates,  recommended  that  advanced  twin- 
engine  fighter  training  be  conducted  on  single-engine  AT-6*s,  followed 
by  transition  to  the  P-322.  Headquarters,  AAF  did  not  concur,  believing 

that  this  would  result  in  most  of  the  program  being  devoted  to  tran- 

50 

sition  and  would  not  produce  a  well-rounded  pilot.  At  the  May  con¬ 
ference  at  the  School  of  Applied  Tactics,  the  17  Fighter  Command  repre¬ 
sentative  stated  that  pilots  v/ith  but  10  hours 1  simple  transition  on 
the  P-322  would  be  more  acceptable  than  23-hour  P-322  pilots,  but 

headquarters  again  did  not  agree  and  directed  the  Training  Command  to 

51 

continue  under  the  established  instructional  program. 

On  7  August  1943  the  Training  Command  recommended  another  change 


49.  Ibid. 

50.  ACTaS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  CG's,  1st,  2d,  3d-  AF'S,  21  July 
1943,  in  AAG  337  v/5,  Conferences,  Military,  Naval,  and  Others. 

51.  TwZ,  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFFTC,  10  June  1943,  in  files  of 
AC/AS,  Training. 
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in  the  program  of  instruction.  It  believed  that  the  existing  advanced 

twin-engine  fighter  course  involved  an  unusual  amount  of  transition 

and  fixed  gunnery,  especially  in  the  last  4-1/2  weeks,  at  the  expense 

of  a  veil-rounded  fighter  pilot.  The  command  requested  authority  to 

retain  students  for  tT.To  weeks  after  graduation  for  fixed  gunnery  and 
52 

P-322  training.  This  recommendation  occasioned  a  review  of  Fourth 

Air  Force  training  by  headquarters.  The  I?  Fighter  Coxnahd  recommended 

53 

that  Training  Commend  graduates  be 

thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  sound  basic  flying  principles, 
that  during  the  last  phase  of  their  training,  fixed  gunnery 
in  AT-6  type  airplanes  be  emphasised,  and  some  training  in 
P-322 ' s  be  given.  Tin©  in  P-322's  need  not  exceed  ten  (10) 
hours. 

If  practicable,  transition  flights  in  P-33's  should  be 
given  but  should  not  exceed  five  (5)  hours  and  should  not  go 
beyond  the  point  where  the  trainee  becomes  familiar  with  the 
controls,  instruments,  flying  characteristics  and  performance 
of  airplane. 

The  IV  Fighter  Command  also  recommended  that  the  period  of  individual 

training  not  he  extended, as  such  action  would  disrupt  its  first  phase 
54 

QTU-RTU  training.  On  27  September  1943  AC/AS,  Training  approved 

these  recommendations,  and  in  October  rescinded  the  23-hour  course, 

55 

instituting  10  hours'  P-322  transition. 

The  new  program  of  instruction  was  started  in  November  1943* 

The  entire  advanced  tvon-engine  fighter  course  was  revised,  training 
on  AT-6 ' s  now  composing  the  bulk  of  the  program,  with  only  a  few  hours' 

52.  AG,  AFTRC  to'  CG,  AAF,  7  Aug.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training. 

53.  3d  ind,  (AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AAF,  7  Aug.  1943),  CG,  17  Fighter  Comd. 
to  CG*1,  8  Sep.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Training. 

55*.  fEOnd.  (AG,  AFTRC  to  CG,  AAF,  7  Aug,  1943)f%,  Training  to  C.G, 
AFTRC,  27  Sep.  1943,  in  files  of  AC/AS,  Trainings  Project  Book, 

CG,  AFTRC. 
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transition  on  AT-9 ! s  and  training  on  P-322's  relegated  to  simple  tran- 

56 

sition.  The  nine  weeks  of  fighter  training  consisted  of: 

!fype  of  Aircraft  Total 

AT-6  AT-9  RP-322  Hours 


1.  Transition  and 
Fundamentals 


Day  9  4  7 


Night 

4 

24 

2.  Instrument  (under  hood) 

9 

9 

(link  Trainer) 

(10) 

(10) 

3 .  Navigation 

Day 

6 

1 

Night 

4 

11 

4.  Formation 

8 

2  10 

5 .  Gunnery 

Ground 

7 

Aerial 

15 

22 

6.  Aerobatics 

Jt 

_  _  -Jt 

66 

4  10  80 

P-322  transition  instruction  was 

now  comparable  to  that  given  on  the 

P-40}  it  was  designed  to  emphasize  ’’maximum  performance  to  insure 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  flying  characteristics  of  the  airplane,  and 
familiarity  with  auxiliary  controls.”  It  was  divided  into  five  general 
types  of  flights,  each  composed  of  several  flights  of  one  hour's  duration. 

57 

They  ’were: 

1,  Three  (3)  fighter  aircraft  flying  characteristics 
flights  to  include  the  following: 

Climbing  turns  to  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  feet. 

Gentle  and  steep  turns  at  altitude  at  cruising 
power  settings. 

Gliding  turns  (wheels  and  flaps  up  and  extended) 
to  eight  thousand  (8,000)  feet.  .  .  . 

Partial  stalls  at  cruising  and  gliding  power 
settings. 

Manual  extension  and  retraction  of  landing 
gear  and  flaps  at  altitude. 

Precision  chandelles  and  lazy  eights. 


56.  TO  Memorandum  No.  50-10-5,  11  Nov,  1943* 
57*  Ibid. 
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Z*  Three  (3),  engine  performance  data,  flights  to  include 
the  following: 

a.  Repetition  of  maneuvers  suggested  in  [1  above,  idth 
the  exception  of  e]  and  vdth  particular  attention 
directed  to  engine  performance. 

b.  Completion  of  "Engine  Performance  Data  Sheet." 


3.  One  (1)  local  cross-country  performance  data  flight 
to  include  the  following: 

a.  Completion  of  triangular  cross-country  flight 
idth  landing  at  home  base  or  auxiliary  field. 

b.  Completion  of  "Engine  Performance  Data  Sheet," 

4*  One  (1)  altitude  performance  data  flight  to  include 

the  foUovdngi 

a.  Climb  to  altitude  of  20,000  feet. 

b.  Repetition  of  maneuvers  suggested  in  [1  above 
vdth  the  exception  of 

c.  Completion  of  "Engine  Performance  Data  Sheet." 

5*  Two  (2)  local  formation  flights  to  include  practice  of 

three-ship  close  interval  formation. 


Concurrently  with  flying,  the  trainee  received  thorough  ground  prep¬ 
aration,  "emphasizing  adequate  cockpit  checks  and  familiarity  with  1 

emergency  procedures."  Prior  to  flight,  successful  completion  of  a 

58 

blindfold  cockpit  test  was  required* 


In  January  1944,  with  the  institution  of  P-322  transition  for 
photo-reconnaissance  RTU  pilots  and  the  later  discontinuance  of  the 


10-hour  course,  necessarily  the  instructional  program  had  to  be  geared 
to  the  peculiar  training  requirements  of  these  pilots.  A  25-hour  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  was  directed,  consisting  of i 


Hours 


Day  Transition  7 
Day  Navigation  10 
Formation  3 
Night  Transition  3 
Night  Navigation  2 


58.  Ibid. 
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In  general  scope,  this  program  was  similar  to  the  23-hour  course  of 

instruction  of  February  1943,  except  that  it  was  pointed  toward  the 

mission  of  photo-re connaissance  pilots  rather  than  standard  fighter 

pilots.  Naturally  fixed  gunnery  and  combat  were  deleted,  while  special 

59 

emphasis  ms  placed  on  navigation  by  pilotage*  The  Western  Flying 

Training  Command  was  instructed  to  effect  this  training,  but  until 

such  time  as  the  P— 322*  s  could  be  fitted  with  flame  dampeners,  night 

60 

operations  were  omitted,  15  hours  being  devoted  to  day  navigation. 
Photo-reconnaissance  units  also  desired  that  the  training  program  in¬ 
clude  altitude  flights  and  cross-country,  but  so  poor  was  the  condition 
of  the  P-322 's  that  training  completely  in  line  with  their  desires 
could  not  be  given. 

As  in  P-40  training,  there  was  a  special  two-week  transition  course 
for  Regular  Army  officers  and  experienced  Reserve  officers.  Having 

as  its  objective  “proficiency  as  pilot  on  twin-engine  fighter  aircraft,” 
its  scope  included  “flight  and  ground  training  to  insure  pilot  profi¬ 
ciency  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  functioning  of 
the  HP-322  airplane.11  Flying  instruction  consisted  of 

AT-9  AT-6  RP-322 

Transition  2‘::*  2  10 

Day  6 

Night  4 

Navigation  2 

Formation.  2  3 

Acrobatics  2  3 

Combat  _2  2 

2  3  20 

Total  Pilot  Time  30 

Link  Trainer  5 

*  Not  to  be  given  to  pilots  already  qualified  to  fly  tvdn-engine  aircraft. 

59I  TVZK,  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  11  Feb.  1944,  in  files  of  AC/AS, 
Training* 

60.  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC,  IS  Feb.  1944* 

61.  FTC  Memorandum  No.  50-2-6,  12  June  1943. 
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Prior  to  flight,  pilots  were  required  to  pass  a  blindfold  cockpit  test 
and  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  emergency  procedures.  Transition 
consisted  of  one  hour's  single-engine  operation,  over-shooting  and 
practice  "going  around,"  cross-vdnd  landings  and  take-offs,  stalls  with 
and  without  power  and  at  high  speed,  and  the  attainment  of  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  operating  type  aircraft  engines  and  proficiency  in  night  oper¬ 
ations.  The  tiro-hour  transition  in  the  AT-6  was  devoted  to  practicing 
recovery  from  spins;  no  spins  were  given  in  the  RP-322*  Navigation  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  round-trip  flight,  with  one  leg  at  15,000  feet,  the  other 
at  500.  In  formation,  pilots  were  given  two  hours  in  the  AT-6  prior  to 
formation  in  the  HP-322,  and  there  was  one  flight  to  the  service  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  HP-322,  Trainees  were  checked  off  on  all  authorized  acrobatics 
in  the  AT-6  prior  to  performing  the  same  in  the  HP-322.  The  same  was 
true  of  combat  practice.  After  completion  of  this  training,  pilots 
received  36  hours*  flying  and  34  hours*  ground  instruction  in  gunnery 
at  the  Central  Instructors  Fixed  Gunnery  School*  VJhen  the  4-1/2  week 
transition-fixed-gunnery  course  was  instituted,  this  instruction  was 

63 

given  at  the  advanced  fighter  school.  Ground  instruction,  as  in  P-40 

training,  t^s  informal;  instruction  was  given  in  engineering  maintenance, 

navigation,  radio,  code,  practical  meteorology,  aircraft  recognition, 

64 

first  aid,  and  use  of  oxygen. 

Problems.  P-322  training  seems  to  have  been  relatively  free  of 
the  problems  that  often  hindered  other  transition  programs.  The  number 
of  trainees  was  small,  and  there  was  not  the  usual  requirement  for 


62,  Ibid. 

63,  TC  Memorandum  No.  50-2-6A,  22  Feb.  1944* 

64,  FTC  Memorandum  No.  50-2-6,  12  June  1943* 
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transition  of  personnel  in  addition  to  regular  flow.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program  of  instruction,  because  of  the  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  using  agencies,  instruction  was  continually  altered  both 
in  subject  matter  and  hours.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  supply 
and  maintenance  of  P-322  aircraft.  By  the  spring  of  1944  the  lack 
of  replacement  parts  for  airplanes  which  wore  out  quickly  necessitated 
a  reduction  in  student  load  and  the  substitution  of  other  types  of 

if 

aircraft  such  as  the  AT-24*  In  addition,  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  flying  characteristics  of  the  P-322  and  operational  type 
P-38's,  apparently  it  was  difficult  to  train  pilots  adequately  for 
the  using  activities. 

3.  P-39  Transition 

Late  in  1943  a  situation  arose  in  the  tactical  units  that  caused 
the  transfer  to  the  Training  Command  of  transition  to  another  type  of 
plane,  the  P-39.  For  many  months  P-38  units  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
had  been  receiving  graduates  of  "Williams  Field  who  had  been  given,  tran¬ 
sition  on  the  P-322.  But  a  shortage  of  P-3 S' s  in  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
necessitated  the  use  of  P-39's  for  the  first  phases  of  P-38  OTU  and 
RTU,  Under  this  situation,  previous  transition  to  P-322*s  was  not 
only  a  waste  of  time  but  was  actually  dangerous  for  trainees  who  were 
to  receive  their  first  fighter  training  in  the  P-39*  The  IV  Fighter 
Command,  therefore,  desired  graduates  who  had  received  transition  to 
the  P-39  rather  than  the  P-322. ^ 

65.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 

66,  CG,  IV  Fighter  Corad.  to  CG,  4th  AF,  20  Dec.  1943,  in  AAG  337  ir7. 

Conferences . 
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In  accordance  i&th  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force,  on 

26  February  1944  Headquarters,  AAF  directed  the  Training  Command  to 

67 

institute  P-39  transition  similar  to  that  given  on  the  F-40.  Imme¬ 
diate  transfer  of  75  P-39 1 s  to  the  Training  Command  "was  promised,  and 
the  new  program  wac  delegated  to  the  V.'estern  Elying  Training  Command* 
Beginning  vdth  class  44-C,  graduates  of  the  advanced  twin-engine  fighter 

school  at  Williams  Field  were  transferred  to  Victorville,  Calif.,  for 

63 

a  five-week  fixed-gunnery,  fighter-transition  course  on  the  P-39* 

P-39  transition  began  on  21  March,  and  although  aircraft  were 

69 

inadequate,  production  ms  aimed  at  300  graduates  per  class*  But 
a  week  later  quotas  were  raised  tor  Class  44“D,  472;  Class  44-E,  660; 
Class  44-F,  562;  thereafter,  362.  Headquarters  realized  that  the  short¬ 
age  of  available  aircraft  "would  not  allow  the  immediate  fulfillment  of 

these  new  objectives,  so  the  Training  Command  was  authorized  to  assign 

70 

standard  single-engine  pilots  in  excess  of  the  former  300  quota. 

Actually  the  command  planned  to  meet  this  excess  with  graduates  of  P-40 
71 

transition*  Therefore,  P-39  transition  did  not  become  a  function  of 
the  individual  training  agency  through  the  usual  planned  transfer  but 
through  the  scarcity  of  P-3S  aircraft  in  the  operational  and  replace¬ 
ment  training  system  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force* 


67.  AC/AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTRC,  26  Feb.  1944*  in  AAC  210*31,  Assign¬ 
ment  of  Pilots. 

63.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC, 

69.  Ibid. :  Daily  Diary,  AFTRC.  26  Mar.  1944* 

70.  AC7AS,  Training  to  CG,  AFTBC,  29  Mar.  1944,  in  AAG  353,  Transition 
Training. 

71.  Project  Book,  CG,  AFTRC. 
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Chapter  IS 
SUIE-IARY 

From  the  first  employment  of  the  De  Haviland  observation  plane  to 
the  use  of  the  B-3S  bomber,  the  transition  period  served  to  introduce 
the  pilot  to  a  new  type  of  combat  aircraft,  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  plane's  operating  end  performance  characteristics.  Although  the 
transition  process  did  not  change  in  function,  with  the  development  of 
each  plane  with,  higher  performance  capacities,  it  did  grow  in  complex¬ 
ity.  In  addition,  as  the  airplane  developed,  there  was  a  vddening 
difference  between  the  various  types  of  aviation  which  required  the 
formulation  of  transition  procedure  fitted  to  the  separate  types  of 
aviation,  end  to  some  degree,  for  the  individual  planes  within  the 
types.  Furthermore,  transition  was  always  subject  to  other  influences — 
the  general  tenor  of  peace  or  wartime  operations,  the  employment  of 
mass  or  individual  training,  the  experience  of  the  trainees,  and  the 
type  of  regulation  of  the  governing  agency, 

From  1918  to  the  coming  of  the  heavy  bomber  In  1937,  transition 
followed  a  similar  pattern.  Pilots  received  their  first  transition  to 
tactical  aircraft  at  the  Air  Corps  draining  Center,  Here  the  transi¬ 
tion  process  was  subject  to  the  uniformity  of  a  production-line  type 
of  program.  2ime  was  cheap  and  trainees  were  carefully  trained 
to  combat  types  that  did  not  differ  too  much  from  the  planes  they  had 
been  flying.  In  the  tactical  units  more  experienced  pilots  also 
learned  to  fly  nev?  types  of  planes,  transition  was  individual  and  in- 
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formal,  conforming  only  to  local  station  regulation.  In  1937  the 
first  of  the  modem  bomber  series  made  their  appearance  in  the  tacti¬ 
cal  units.  Around  this  expensive  equipment  grev?  up  a  host  of  regula¬ 
tions  uhieh  affected  transition  to  all  types  of  multi-engine  aircraft, 
Hinimum  eligibility  qualifications  were  prescribed,  uhieh  in  a  way  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  relative  difficulty  of  transition  to  the  new  types  of 
planes. 

In  1939  the  expansion  program,  with  its  increase  in  personnel  and 
units  end  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  planes,  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  transition  process,  transition  to  all  types  of  combat  air¬ 
craft  was  forced  out  into  the  tactical  units!  the  units  had  to  change 
from  their  former  individual  type  of  transition  to  a  set  program  for 
inexperienced  trainees.  In  addition,  a  sustained  transition  program 
was  conducted  for  experienced  personnel  as  new  types  of  planes  appeared, 
for  toward  the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  aircraft  which  were  to  be 
employed  in  World  War  II  came  into  service.  At  the  beginning,  regula¬ 
tion  assumed  a  net;  importance,  but  later  there  t^as  a  tendency  toward 
more  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  unit  commanders.  tlueh.  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  procedure  used  in  World  War  II  was  evolved,  but  the  concern  over 
the  widening  gap  in  aircraft  performance  characteristics  caused  transi¬ 
tioning  through  a  series  of  tactical  aircraft. 

With  the  coning  of  war  an  entirely  new  set  of  problems  was  posed. 
Inexperienced  trainees  had  to  be  prepared  quidhly  for  battle  duty; 
the  entire  training  establishment  had  to  be  reorganized.  During  the 
months  preceding  the  war  there  had  been  a  move  to  reinstate  transition 
in  the  individual  training  agency,  and  the  need  for  this  transfer  be¬ 
came  increasingly  evident.  But  the  shortage  of  combat  aircraft  pre- 
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eluded  immediate  transfer,  and  for  many  months  transition,  remained  in 
the  t  ant  deal  units.  Por  the  most  part  it  resembled  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  given  during  the  expansion  program,  except  that  minimum  eligibili¬ 
ty  qualifications  for  bombardment  aircraft  no  longer  existed,  end 
fighter  trainees  were  immediately  introduced  to  modern  pursuit  ships. 
Early  in  1942  the  need  for  supplying  replacements  in  the  combat  thea¬ 
ters  required  expedient  action;  plans  to  establish  replacement  train¬ 
ing  organisations  in  the  individual  training  agency  uere  formulated. 
Actual  establishment  of  such  organisations,  ho:. 'ever,  occurred  only  in 
the  case  of  heavy  bombardment,  Cra&uclly,  as  replacement  training  got 
under  way  in  the  operational  training  agency,  this  need  no  longer 
existed.  After  repeated  complaints  by  the  tactical  units  because  of 
the  necessity  for  conducting  transition,  end  with  sn  increase  in  avail¬ 
able  aircraft,  it  vac  decided  to  transfer  all  transition  to  combat 
aircraft  to  the  individual  training  agency. 

Complete  transfer  never  occurred,  but  by  the  late  summer  of  1943 
heavy  bombardment  first-pilot  transition  had  been  instituted  there 
with  medium  bombardment  following  a  few  months  later.  Early  in  1544- 
heavy  and  medium  bombardment  co-pilot  transition  was  also  established 
in  the  draining  Command.  Transition  was  given  at  special  postgraduate 
schools,  and  the  production-line  type  of  training  entailed  more  than 
simple  familiarisation.  Early  in  1943  transition  to  certain  types  of 
pursuit  aircraft  was  also  transferred  to  the  individual  training 
agency  in  the  last  stage  of  advanced  pilot  training.  P-40  transition, 
given  to  all  trainees  destined  for  any  type  of  single-engine  fighter, 
entailed  familiarisation  with  the  combat  type,  P-38  transition,  on 
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the  other  hand,  resembled  both  the  bombardment  and  the  P-40  programs, 
depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  tactical  units.  Meanwhile,  tran¬ 
sition  to  other  typos  continued  in  the  tactical  units.  This  first 
phase  of  0EU-E2TJ  training,  was  subject  to  individual  unit  determination 
with  general  regulation  by  higher  echelons.  It  still  retained  some  of 
the  informal  characteristics  of  the  prewar  period,  but  the  greater 
number  and  lower  experience  of  the  trainees  required  more  definite 
procedures. 
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GLOSSARY  OP  ABBHEYIAT IOMS 


MB  Army  Air  Base 

AAP  Army  Air  Porces 

AAG  Air  Adjutant  General 

AO  Air  Corps 

AC/AS  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

ACTC  Air  Corps  Training  Center 

APALIG  Materiel  Command 

APATC  Air  Transport  Command 

APCC  Air  Porce  Combat  Command 

APDAS  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

AHEJB  Director  of  Military  Requirements 

APEQP  Director  of  Personnel 

AP2PTJ  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Program  Planning 

APBTS  Director  of  Technical  Services 

ATTEST 0  Eastern  Plying  Training  Command 

Ai'PTC  Plying  Training  Command 

APIHI  AC/AS,  Intelligence,  Historical  Division 

AEFMP  Director  of  Military  Personnel 

APRAD  Director  of  Air  Defense 

AREAS  Director  of  Air  Support 

APRDB  Director  of  Bombardment 

APRIT  Director  of  Individual  Training 

APRQM  Director  of  ’far  Organization  and  Movement 

APTRC  Training  Command 

APT SI  Director  of  Technical  Inspection 

APTSP  Director  of  Photography 

ATTTC  Technical  Training  Command 

AG  Adjutant  G-sneral 

AS  Air  Service 

C/AG  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 

C/AS  Chief  of  Air  Staff 

CG  Commanding  General 

CO  Commanding  Officer 

Comd,  Command 

C/S  Chief  of  Staff 

D/CS  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

PTC  Plying  Training  Command 

GCAPTC  Gulf  Coast  Air  Porces  Training  Center 
63%  AP  General  Headquarters  Air  Porce 

Gp .  Group 
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Hq..  Hea&quart  ers 

Ind.  Indorsement 


13S&D  Ilateriel,  I'laintonance,  and  Distribution 


n.d, 


no  date 


OCAC  Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 

0G&R  Operations,  Commitment s ,  and  Requirements 

ODU  Operational  draining  Unit 

H&R  Routing  and  Record  Sheet 

S5TJ  Replacement  $ raining  Unit 

SEACIO  Southeast  Air  Corps  draining  Center 

S3ARDC  Southeast  Air  Rorces  draining  Center 

(Draining  Center 
DC  (Draining  Command 

(Droop  Carrier 

DCG  l'roop  Carrier  Command 

D&O  Draining  and  Operations 

DV'A  Draacoontinental  end  Western  Airlines 

DIE  Deletyppriter  exchange 

UCAFDC  Vest  Coast  Air  Rorces  Draining  Center 

VJD  War  Department 
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Official  Publications 


War  Department 

Adjutant  General  Letters 

Used  as  authority  for  activation,  designation,  and  redesigned 
tion  of  training  establishments,  and  announcement  of  War  De¬ 
partment  policies. 


Circulars 

War  Department  policies  and  standards. 


Press  Releases 

In  lieu  of  original  documents,  Press  Releases  have  occasionally 
"been  used  as  secondary  materials. 


Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces 

AAF  Memoranda 

AAF  Regulations 

AAF  draining  Standards 

AC  Circulars 

OCAC  Circulars 

OGAC  Circular  Letters 

Policies,  practices,  end  standards  established  for  AAF  functions, 

AS  V- Stencils 
AC  U-Stencils 

Programs  of  Instruction,  speeches,  and  general  surveys  of  AAF 
activities. 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service 
Annual  Report s  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps 

Report  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  the 
Secretary  of  Wgr  (4  January  1944) 


Periodic  reports  on  activities  of  the  air  arm 
general  information  on  training. 


Valuable  for 


ffhe  Mr  Corps  Heua  Letter 

In  lieu  of  original  documents,  this  has  occasionally  been  used 
as  secondary  material. 
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Headquarters,  General  Headquarters  Air  Force 

Training  Directives 
Memoranda 

Valuable  for  policies,  standards,  practices,  and  programs 
of  instruction. 

Headquarters,  Training  Command 

FTC  Memoranda 
SC  Memoranda 

Valuable  for  statements  of  objectives,  qualification  stand¬ 
ards,  and  programs  of  instruction. 

Headquarters,  I  Troop  Carrier  Command 

Training  Directives 

Headquarters,  Materiel  Command 

US-1,  Daily  Aircraft  Acceptance  and  Delivery  Hop  art ,  AFAMC 

Headquarters,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Air  Forces 
General  Orders 

Used  for  information  on  activation  and  redesignation  of 
subordinate  commands. 

Model  Mission  Flight  Training,  Second  Air  Force 

Training  Directives 

Memoranda 

Valuable  for  -oolicies,  standards,  practices,  and  programs  of 
instruction. 

Headquarters,  Commands  of  the  Continental  Air  Forces 

Circulars 

Memoranda 

Valuable  for  policies,  standards,  practices,  and  programs 
of  instruction. 


Headquarters,  Training  Uings 
Memoranda 

Valuable  for  standards,  practices,  and  programs  of  inst mo¬ 
tion. 

Headquarters,  Groups 

Memoranda 
Training  Memoranda 
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Operations  Memoranda 
Operations  Circulars 

Valuable  for  standards,  practicos,  and  detailed  programs  of 
instruction. 


Headguar t er  s , 


Air  Bases 


Operations  Memoranda 

Valuable  for  practices  and  detailed  urograms  of  instruction. 


AAE  Central  Biles  /.cited  MQJ 


063.2  $3 

Motion  Picture  Photography  and  Motion  Pictures 

210.11  B 

Eligibility  and  Qualification 

210.31 

Assignment  of  Pilots 

210.31  vl 

Commands,  Miscellaneous 

211  A 

Pilot  s 

211  B 

Pilot  s 

211  C 

Pilots 

211  D 

Pilots 

311  i'2 

Pilots 

211  A 

Titles,  Grades— Officers 

211  0 

Titles,  Grades— Officers 

311  2) 

Titles,  Grades—1 Officers 

300.5  P 

Air  Coras  Circulars 

300.5  T 

Air  Corps  Circulars 

300.5  V 

Air  Corps  Circulars 

300.5  I 

Air  Corps  Circulars 

300.5  E 

Mar  Department  Circulars 

319.1  E 

Annual  Heport  of  the  C/AC 

321.9  A 

Groups 

321.9-3A 

Groups 

331.9— 3B 

Groups 

321.9-3D 

Groups 

323 

Airborne  Command  and  Troop  Carrier  Command 

322  B 

Creus 

323.3 

Operational  Training  Unit  s 

322.3  B 

Operational  Training  Units 

337 

Bulk 

337  B 

Conferences 

337  v3 

Conferences,  Military,  ITaval, 

and  Others 

337  #5 

Conferences,  Military,  Saval, 

and  Others 

337  #7 

Conferences,  Military,  lilaval. 

and  Others 

353 

Pilot  Schools 

353.11 

Course  of  Instruction 

353.11  B 

Course  of  Instruction 
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353.11  C 

353.11  J 

352.11  H 
353 

353  A 
353  3 
353  v2 
350  V5 
353  v3 
353 

353.01  y3 
353.01  B 
353.01  A 
353.02  #L 
353.9 
353.9  B 
353.9  B 
353.9  F 
353.9  H 
353.9  I 
353.9  J 
353.9  A 
353.9  B2 
353.9 
353.9 
353.9  D 
353.9  3 
353.9  3 
353.9  G 
353.9  E 
353.9  3 
353.9  G1 
353.9 
373.3 
380  3 
400.314  C 
452.1  A2 
452.1  B 

452.1  B 

453.1  E 

453.1  ft 

452.1 
452.1 
452.1 
452.1 
452.1 
452.1  A 
452.1 
452.1 


Cl 

02 


H 

A 


0 

D 


Course  of  Instruction 

Course  of  Instruction 

Miscellaneous  Course  of  Inst  ruction 

Ground  Duty  I1  reining 

Pilot  draining 

Pilot  Training 

Pilot  Training 

Pilot  Training 

Training  Standards 

Transition  Training 

Schedules,  Programs,  Directives 

Training  Program 

Training  Reports 

Instruction  Visits 

Creu  Training 

Gunners,  Bombardiers 

Observer  Training 

Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training 

Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training 

Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training 

Training  in  Aviation,  Pilot  Training 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  General 

Training,  Miscellaneous 

Training,  Miscellaneous 

Training,  Miscellaneous 

Transition  Instructions  Issued  by  GHQ,  Air  Force  Units 
Aerial  Demonstrations  at  Pairs,  Cities,  etc. 

Program— ProJ  ect 

‘Data  on  Estimates  as  to  Deeds  of  Organisations 
Bombers 
Bombers 
Bombers 
Bombers 
Bombers 
Bombers 
B-29  Bombers 
Bombers  (Heavy)  B-25 
Bombers  (Heavy)  B-26 
Bombers  (Bight)  A-20 
Pursuit  Planes 
Pursuit  Planes 
Pursuit  Planes 
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452.1  &  Pursuit  Plcu.es 

452.1  K  Training  Plane  3 

These  files  contain  official  correspondence  consisting  of  letters, 
memoranda,  routing  and  record  sheets,  telegrams,  reports,  and 
charts.  They  have  he on  used  as  the  chief  source  of  headquarters 
and  lo\*er  echelon  action. 


Headquarters  Staff  end  Training  Command  Piles 


AC/ AS,  Training 

Individual  Training  Division  and  Unit  Training  Division* 
Hiscollanoous  Correspondence 

This  material  has  "been  utilised  because  it  is  not  available 
elsewhere  or  readily  accessible  in  AAS  Piles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  communications  between  headquarters  and 
training  agencies  in  the  field. 


AC/AS,  Intelligence,  Historical  Division 
Administrative  History  Branch: 

Daily  Diaries 

AC/AS,  Training;  AO/ AS,  Training,  Aircrew  Division;  l£?AS, 
Training,  Individual  Training  Division*  AC/AS,  Training, 

Unit  Training  Division;  AC/AS,  Operations,  Commitments,  and 
Requirements,  Director  of  Individual  Training;  Army  Air 
Forces  Training  Command  (Plying  Training  Command) 

Valuable  for  indicating  developments  under  way  and  ac¬ 
tion  on  larger  directives  and  programs. 

Interviews 

Interview,  Capt.  A.  V.  House,  Jr.,  Historical  Section, 

APTRG,  with  lit.  Gol,  W.  H.  Blanchard,  A-3,  A3YSC,  13  Aug.  1943 
Valuable  for  detailed  data,  on  heavy  and  medium  bombardment 
transition  programs  in  the  Training  Command, 

Iliscellaneous  Correspondence  and  Reports 

Principally  copies  of  correspondence  and  reports  furnished  by 
operational  training  agencies  in  the  field  upon  request.  Val¬ 
uable  for  action  and  type  of  training  in  the  lower  echelons. 
Also  consists  of  correspondence  of  AC/AS,  Training,  Unit 
Training  Division. 

Programs  of  Instruction 
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Project  Book  of  Commanding  General ,  Air  Porces  Braining  Com- 
msnfl 

Exceedingly  valuable.  Consists  of  biweekly  status  reports 
on  every  type  of  flying  training  in  the  command.  Used 
principally  for  details  of  action  taken  by  the  Braining 
Command. 


Report  s 

Report  of  Plying  Braining  Students  (Consolidated  Plying  Train¬ 
ing  Command  Reports) 

These  are  monthly  statistical  reports  on  flying  training 
used  principally  for  data  on  class  entrance  dates. 

Report,  Training  Conference,  Hq. ,  Second  Air  Porce,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.,  30-22  Sep.  1943 

Information  on  training  development s  and  recommendations 
for  changes. 

Report,  leather  Training  Conference,  Hq.,  MR,  17-19  ITov.  1943 
Information  on  weather  training  for  pilots. 


Archives  Branch: 

Unit  Histories 

History  of  Headquarters,  Second  Air  Porce,  Activation  to 
6  Dec.  1941 

History  of  III  Bomber  Command,  Phase  I,  1933-1941 
History  of  XE  Bomber  Command,  37  ITov.  1945-31  Jan.  1944 
History  of  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  7  Dec.  1941-30  Sep,  1943 
History  of  III  Reconnaissance  Command,  Dec.  1943 
History  of  the  15th  Bombardment  Operational  Training  I  ring 
Headquarters,  1  Jan.  1943-1  Sep.  1943 
History  of  the  18th  Replacement  Ving,  15  June  1942-31  Dec.  1943 
History  of  the  58th  Bombardment  Training  Uing  (l).  Activation 
to  January  1944 

History  of  39th  Bombardment  Group  (H),  7  Dec.  1941-31  Dec.  1943 
History  of  407th  Pighter-Bomber  Group,  Activation-30  Sep.  1943 
History  of  89th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  1  Peb.  1943- Jan.  1944 
History  of  24th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  89th  Troop  Carrier 
Group,  1  Peb.  1942-1  Sep.  19*3 
History  of  26th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  89th  Troop  Carrier 
Group,  1  Peb.  1942-1  Sep.  1943 
These  consist  of  narratives  and  supporting  documents. 
Valuable  for  information  on  training,  method  of  carrying 
out  directives  of  higher  echelons,  and  particular  prob¬ 
lems  and  procedures  of  lower  echelons.  Supporting  docu¬ 
ments  also  are  cited. 
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Army  Air  forces  Training  Command 

Daily  Diary,  A-3  Division,  AtTTHC 

Valuable  for  action  writhin  Headquarters,  Training  Command. 

Interview's 

Interview;  with  Haj ,  G.  E,  Holsclau,  A-3,  Central  Hying  Train¬ 
ing  Command,  conducted  by  Capt.  James  Saylor,  Historical  Sec¬ 
tion,  A-2,  Central  Hying  Training  Command,  17  Dec.  1943 
Interview;  w;ith  1st  Lt.  E.  E.  Atkinson,  School  Secretary,  AAE? 
Basic  Hying  School,  Garden  City,  Kansas,  8  Dec.  1943 
Used  for  information  on  AK-24  program* 

Eeport  on  Assignment  Procedures  at  Poster  Pield,  Victoria,  Tex., 
11  Dec.  1943 

Used  for  information  on  P-40  urogram . 

Miscellaneous  Correspondence 

Consists  of  correspondence  collected  hy  Historical  Section, 

A-2,  Training  Command  from  files  of  Headquarters,  APTEO. 
Principally  concerned  with  heavy  bombardment  training. 


Miscellaneous 


Jane’s  All  the  Uorld1 s  Aircraft 
The  Aircraft  Yearbook 

"Outline  of  He&vier-thaa-Air  Training,"  prepared  at  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center,  23  June  1937,  by  Hog .  Charles  H.  Bowman 
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Appendix  1 

!B-17  grans  it  ion  Program  of  Instruction.  2d  Bombardment  Group. 
GHQ.  Air  Force.  January  1959-E 


In  the  follovdng  curriculum,  the  hours  of  instruction  listed  are  experience 
hours  and  not  pilot  hours,  She  airplane  should  he  considered  a  class  room 
and  each  student  given  as  much  actual  handling  of  the  ship  as  possible. 
Before  the  end  of  the  course,  each  student  should  have  made  a  minimum  of 
10  landings. 

1st  T..Teek 
Monday; 

5  hours  -  Orientation  lecture,  familiarisation  with  technical 
data. 

(Tuesday: 

3  hours  -  Conference  on  airplene,  familiarisation  with  controls. 

3  hours  -  Questionnaire  on  B-17. 

Ifednesdoy: 

1  hour  -  Conference  on  questionnaire. 

1  hour  -  familiarization  flight,  student  observing. 

1  hour  -  Conference  on  flight. 

Share day: 

3  hours  -  Local  flight  for  instruction  on  controls,  instruments, 
cruising  speeds. 

Friday: 

Conference  on  maintenance  by  Sauadron  Engineering  Officer. 
Saturday} 

Conference  on  maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 

2nd  ‘li'eek 
Holiday* 

3  hours  -  Local  flight  for  instruction  on  radioeompass ,  drift 
sight,  bomb  sight,  combinations  of  engines. 

Tuesday: 

3  hours  -  navigation  flight  of  at  least  300  miles, 
tfednesday; 

2  hours  -  Instruction  in  landings,  use  of  flaps,  handling  ship 

at  low  speeds. 

Phursdey: 

3  hours  -  Bombing  at  medium  and  low  altitudes. 

Friday; 

Conference  on  maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
Saturday; 

Conference  on  maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 


1.  Braining  Memorandum  Mo.  8,  Ho. ,  2d  Bombardment  Group,  GEQ,  Air  Force, 
24  Jan.  1959. 
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3rd  Week 
Ilonday: 

S  hours  -  Performance  flight  to  35,000  feet. 

Tuesday; 

2  hours  -  Pay  formation 
Wednesday* 

3  hours  -  Bombing,  20,000  feet. 

Thursday: 

£  hours  -  Gunnery  on  slicks  end  shadows. 

Fridays 

Conference  on  maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
Saturdays 

Conference  on  maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 

4th  Week 
Ilonday: 

3  hours  -  navigation  flight  of  at  least  300  miles. 

Tuesdays 

2  hours  -  Wight  landings. 

Wednesday: 

10  hours  -  1000  mile  cross-country,  half  at  night. 

Thursday: 

Return  from  cross-country. 

Fridays 

2  hours  —  Final  check  by  Flight  Commander. 

Saturday: 

llaintenance  of  airplane  and  equipment, 

TOfisL  FLYIl'G  Him  FOR  CLASS  »I»  PILOTS  -  43  hours 

5th  Week 
Ilonday: 

llaintenance. 

Tuesday: 

llaintenance. 

Wednesdays 

3  hours  -  Bombing  from  medium  altitude. 

Thursdays 

3  hours  -  Performance  flight  25,000  feet. 

Friday: 

2  hours  -  Formation. 

Saturday: 

1-jL-  hours  -  Flights  on  various  combinations  of  engines, 
l^f  hours  -  Instrument  flying. 

6th  Week 
Ilonday: 

llaintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 

Tuesday: 

llaintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
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total 


Wednesday: 

3  hours  -  Gunnery,  tor  target. 

Thursday: 

3  hours  -  Bombing,  20,000  feet. 

Friday: 

1000-mile  cross-country,  half  at  night. 
Saturday: 

10  hours  -  Beturn  from  cross-country. 

3  hours  -  Final  check  "by  flight  commander. 
HiTIHG  IHS  FOB  CLASS  "II 11  PILOTS*  69  hours. 


7th  Week 
Ilonday: 

Maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
Tuesday: 

Ilaintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
“Wednesday* 

3  hours  -  Bombing  at  medium  altitude. 

Thursday: 

3  hours  -  Performance  flight  at  25,000  feet. 

Friday; 

2  hours  -  Formation. 

Saturday: 

l-g  hours  -  Flights  on  various  combinations  of  engines. 
l£  hours  -  Instrument  flying. 

8th  Week 
Monday: 

Maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
Tuesday: 

Maintenance,  performance  of  cancelled  missions. 
Wednesday: 

3  hours  -  Gunnery,  tow  target. 

Thursday: 

3  hours  -  Bombing,  20,000  feet. 

Friday: 

10  hours  -  1000-mile  cross-country. 

Saturday: 

Heturn  from  cross-country. 

2  hours  -  final  check  by  flight  commander. 

TOTAL  FEiTIUG  TIME  FOB  CLASS  "III "  AED  »!?'<  PILOTS  -  95  hours. 
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1 

Transition  Instruction  for  A-20 


First  TJeek 

Co-pilot  B-25  otOO 

Six  take-offs. 

Six  landing s. 

One  hour  instrument  flying.  During  this  period  the  regular  procedure 
for  flight  maneuvers  required  by  AAF  Regulation  50-3  for  instrument 
flight  check  vdll  be  flovau 

One  hour  single-engine  operation  to  include  ascents,  descents,  instru¬ 
ments,  simulatedwlandings  at  5C00  foet  above  the  terrain,  and 
actual  landings  with  one  engine  operative  but  throttled  back,  pro¬ 
peller  not  feathered.  No  one  period  of  this  phase  will  exceed  five 
minutes  operation  on  any  one  engine. 

A-20  Transition  4:00 

The  first  hour  vdll  be  with  the  trainee  pilot  riding  “piggy-back" 
with  a  supervisory  pilot  at  the  controls. 

The  remaining  three  hours  will  be  air  work  vdth  each  flight  consist¬ 
ing  of  approximately  one  hour's  duration. 

Second  h’eek 

A-20  Transition  ^  12:00 

The  first  five  to  seven  hours  will  be  take-offs  and  landings,  until  a 
mini  mum  of  ten  landings  have  been  completed.  ... 

The  remaining  hours  vdll  be  pilotage  navigation  flights  following 
varied  polygonic  courses  from  the  home  airdrome.  On  these  flights 
tho  trainee  pilot  should  develop  proficiency  in  pilotage  navigation 
and  should  orient  himself  with  the  terrain  within  a  fifty-mile 
radius  of  the  home  airdrome. 

Third  Ueek 

A-20  Transition  4:00 

The  first  hour  vdll  be  practice  in  single-engine  operation  to  include 
ascents,  descents,  and  simulated  landings  at  5000  feet  above  the 
terrain.  No  period  of  this  phase  vdll  exceed  five  minutes  operation 
on  any  one  engine.  Actual  landings  or  instruments  vdll  not  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  single-engine  at  this  time. 

The  second  and  third  hour  will  be  devoted  to  pilotage  navigation. 

The  last  hour  vdll  bs  a  check  flight  vdth  the  squadron  check  pilot  of 
trainee  pilot’s  flight  loader  riding  “piggy-back.11 

Instrument  8:00 

Total  day  transition.  26:00 


ll  liemorandum  No.  50-1A,  Hq.","  5^th  "Bombardment  Training  7/ing  (L),  27  Sep. 
1943;  Memorandum  No.  50-14B,  Hq.,  56th  Bombardment  Training  T,7ing  (L), 
9  Sep.  1943.  _ _ 
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Brsnsition  Instruction.  P-47  Aircraft 


1 


Piasf  1-PAi.iSIHOIT  PLIfflEEC  P-47 

1.  Hake  a  normal  take-off.  Do  not  force  tail  up  with  forward  stick.  Do 
not  stall  the  airplane  off  the  ground. 

3,  Detract  the  landing  gear  after  the  airplane  has  attained  sufficient 
speed  and  altitude. 

3.  Deduce  the  manifold  pressure  and  BHi  for  climbing. 

4.  Climb  at  an  IAS  of  170  I3PE. 

5.  Climb  to  lSjQOO^evel  off,  reduce  manifold  pressure  and  PFI1  to  3,150 
and  23  inches  (cruising) ,  and  trim  for  level  flight,  look  around  the 
field  and  surrounding  area.  Carefully  observing  outstanding  landmarks 
such  as  lakes,  rivers,  roads,  railroads,  towns,  farming  territory, 
■wooded  areas,  etc. 

6.  Staying  within  10  mile  radius  of,  and  in  sight  of,  the  field,  practice 
easy  turn,  coordination  exercises,  and  feel  the  airplane  out.  I  lake 
partial  stalls  with  immediate  recovery  straight  ahead  and  in  gentle 
turns  with  wheels  and  flaps  up;  wheels  down  /lap  3  up;  wheels  and  flaps 
down.  Practice  shallow  and  medium  gliding  turns  never  reducing  power 
to  less  than  15  inches.  Continue  glides  down  to  S,0QQ  feet. 

7.  Lose  remaining  altitude  outside  traffic  pattern  and  change  to  reserve 
tank. 

8.  Lower  landing  gear,  contact  the  control  tower,  join  traffic  and  land. 
3e  sure  you  have  made  a  thorough  check  of  cockpit  and  airplane  before 
landing. 

9.  After  landing,  roll  to  end  of  runway.  Unlock  tail  wheel  (in  event 
tail  wheel  doesn't  unlock,  cut  your  engine,  call  control  tower  and 
stand  by  your  airplane)  before  turning  and  raising  flaps,  ffiaxi  back 
to  line  carefully. 

1T0SE:  Practice  everything  you  do  with  the  most  detailed  and  fanatic 
precision. 


1,  Operations  Memorandum  ITo.  3-34,  Hq.. ,  338th  Tighter  G-p. ,  1  Dec.  1943. 
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1.  Seize  off  end  climb  to  13,000  feet.  After  each,  maneuver  that  entails 
a  loss  in  altitude,  climb  back  up  to  13,000  feet.  Check  engine  in¬ 
struments  at  frequent  intervals  during  various  altitudes  of  flight, 
noting  particular  attention  to  changes, 

3.  Practice  immediate  recovery  stalls,  power  on  and  off,  wheels  end  flaps 
up  and  down.  Practice  gentle  and  medium  turns  while  in  level  flight, 
climbing  and  diving  always  striving  for  precision  and  coordination. 

Do  some  shallow  chandelles  and  lasy  eights. 


PHIHD  i'HA'lTSI’I-IQj;  SHOE 


1,  Seize  off  and  climb  to  13,000  feet,  Olimb  at  3,500  E.P.II.  and  38  inches 
Eg.  Use  turbo  as  needed  to  maintain  the  38  inches  Eg.  ITote  instru¬ 
ments  carefully  at  all  times. 

3,  level  off  and  trim  airplane.  Ilaintain  38  inches  and  2500  H.P.K.  for 
four  minutes  of  level  flight.  ITote  IAS  and  all  engine  instrument 
readings. 


3.  At  13,000  feet  with  cruising  power  practice  immediate  recovery  stalls. 
Eote  any  difference  between  this  ship  and  others  you  may  have  flown. 
Stall  the  airplane  from  steep  turns  by  gradually  reducing  power  and 
tightening  the  turn.  Eecover  immediately  by  relaxing  on  the  stick. 

4.  Practice  precision  turns,  chandelles  and  lasy  eights  rolling  out  on 
a  point. 

5.  When  losing  altitude  to  return  to  the  field  push  the  nose  down  gently 
and  allow  the  AS  to  reach  330  IQ?H,  make  gentle  turns  left  and  right. 
Seduce  speed  at  4,000  feet.  Approach  field  in  normal  manner  and  come 
in  ad  land. 

6.  Pteport  to  the  Plight  Commander. 

lOTIESK  KPAWSIPIOIT  PLIGHff 


1.  lake  off  end  climb  to  5,000  feet. 

2*  local  XC  as  prescribed  by  Plight  Commander.  3?he  purpose  of  this  Cross 
Country  is  for  you  to  establish  all  nearby  land  marks  in  your  own  mind. 

5.  Accomplish  Performance  Data  Card  while  on  this  Cross  Country. 

4.  Eeturn  to  field  and  practice  landings  for  remainder  of  period.  On  each 
take-off  leave  traffic  and  climb  to  4,000  feet.  Continue  filling  out 
Performance  Card.  Ee-enter  traffic  &nd  land. 

5.  Eeport  to  Plight  Commanding  Officer. 
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IIII-H  SBMfSmoiT  E&Ifl-BE 

1.  Sake  off  and  climb  to  12,000  feet. 

3.  At  12,000  feet  do  precision  360°  turns  at  varying  degrees  of  bank  up 
to  end  including  vertical  turns  holding  the  enact  same  altitude  by 
checking  altimeter  and  climb  indicator.  If  unable  to  hold  altitude 
during  vertical  turns  increase  speed  until  altitude  is  maintained. 

3.  Level  off  at  12,000  feet  and  fly  for  three  (3)  minutes.  Place  prop  in 
manual  position  and  fly  straight  for  two  (2)  minutes.  Start  descent 
of  800  feet  per  minute  until  HKt  reaches  2,400  SKI,  Ilaintaining 
descent  return  prop  to  cruising  BKI  manually.  Level  off  and  hold  for 
two  minutes,  climb  back  to  12,000  at  500  feet  per  minute.  Ilaintain 
cruising  RK-I  manually.  Repeat  procedure  using  throttle  to  maintain 
constant  SKI,  On  regaining  altitude  do  not  use  excessively  manifold 
pressures  with  low  SRI. 

4.  Practice  steep  turns,  rolling  in  and  out  of  turns  rapidly.  Concentrate 
on  maintaining  altitude  and  keeping  ball  centered. 

5.  Practice  lazy  eights  and  concentrate  on  keeping  the  ball  centered  for 
remainder  of  period. 

6.  Land  and  report  to  Plight  Commander. 


SIKBH  PRMISI'PIOI"  PLIG-Hi1 

1.  Put  on  demand  type  oxygen  mask  end  start  using  oxygen  before  starting 
engine.  Save  Plight  0.  0*  check  oxygen  equipment  before  take-off. 

Sake  off  and  climb  to  20,000  feet,  using  3,400  HPII  and  34”  Eg. during 
climb.  Pill  out  Performance  Lata  Card  on  this  flight.  Climb  at 

165  I4PE  to  15,000  -  175  13?H  to  20,000.  Level  off  -  reduce  power  to 
normal  cruising. 

2.  Practice  medium  and  steep  turns,  stalls  and  chandelles  and  lazy  eights. 

3.  Lose  altitude  watching  turbo  speed  and  position  of  control.  Return  to 
the  field  and  land. 


S5IVEITSH  ERAITSIEIOIT  PLIG-KP 

1.  Altitude  flight  to  30,000  feet  repeating  seme  procedure  as  in  the 
Sixth  Eransition  Period. 


A.  A* 


uJu 
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Appendix  4 

Sroot)  Carrier  Ermasition  Pro.tr of  Instruct  ion 


June  194-2-February  194-31, 2 


Air 


hours 


Cockpit  familiarization  1 
Hood  or  Instrument  training  4 
Contact  flying  3 
Eake-offs  and  landings,  day  8 
Eake-offs  and  landings,  night  2 
Instruments  and  radio  5 
Cross-country,  day  5 
Cross-country,  night  _5 


33 


Ground 

Hying  regulations 

Radio  code  and  "blinker 

Cockpit  procedure 

Communications 

Radio  direction  finding 

navigation 

Physiological  aspects  of  flying 
and  use  of  oxygen 
Engineering 
Pre-flight  planning 
Loads  and  loadings 
Service  with  paratroops  and  infantry 
Gunnery 
Link  trainer 

Future  operational  training 


February 


1943- January  1S44£ 


4 

2 

4 


Air 

Minimum  Desired 
Cockpit  familiarisation, 

ground  3  3 

Cockpit  check  and  co¬ 
pilot  duties  1  1 

Air-vjork,  instrument 
(hood) 

Air-v:ork,  contact 
Landings  and  take-offs 
Intermediate  progress 
check,  ground  "blind¬ 
fold  cockpit 
Direction  Finding  and 
boxing 
Might  flying 
Cross-country  end  make- 
up 

Final  Check 
Ground  time:  3:30  Air: 


4 

2 

2 

1 

20 


4 

2 

6 


5 

2 

5 

1 

26 


Ground 


Orientation 

Cockpit  procedure 

Engineering 

Code  and  blinker 

Landings 

GAA  Regulations 

Radio  direction  finding 

Pre-flight  planning 

navigation 

Meteorology 

ASC  procedure 

Military  courtesy 

Physical  aspects  of  flying 

SOS  578 

Intelligence 

’/eights  and  balance 

First  aid 

Flight  principles 


1.  Unit  History,  26th  EC  So.,  89th  EC  Gp. ,  1  Feb.  1942-1  Sep.  1943. 

2.  Memorandum  ITo.  51-6,  Ko^, ,  89th  EC  Gp. ,  1  Feb.  1943. 
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March.  1944 — 3 


Air 

Cockpit  familiarisation, 
ground 

Co  dpi  it  check  and  co¬ 
pilot  duties 
Air-work,  instrument 
(hood) 

Air-work,  contact 
handings  snd  take-offs 
Intermediate  progress 
check,  ground  "blind¬ 
fold  cockpit 
Direction  finding  and 
"boxing 
Slight  flying 
Cross-country  and 
make-up 
Pinal  Check 

Plight 

ground 


hours 


4 

4 

6 


6 

1 

SO 

2 


Ground 

Plying  regulations 
Pilots  information  file 
Code  and  "blinker 
navigation 

Radio  direction  finding 

Meteorology 

Engineering 

Weight  and  "balance  (loads  and  lashing) 
Instrument  flying  (link  and  study 
of  E/O's) 

Z.B.  adaptor  and  radiocompass 
WE 

Liaison  set,  command  set  interphone 

Marker  "beacon 

Sea-rescue  set 

Localizer  receiver 

Panels  and  pyrotechnics 

Radar  altimeter 

Rebecca 

BARS 

TEE 


3.  Hq. ,  I  ICC,  draining  Directive,  Replacement  Braining  Units,  5  Peb. 
1944. 
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Appendix  5 

Outline  of  Dov  transit  ion  Training  Flights  for  P-40  Syne 
Aircraft  at  Advanced  Flying  Schools  ( Sinfle-Lnhine ,  Fighter)1 


1S3*  SRAITSISIOIT  FLIC-FA?  P-40 
(Approx.  1  Hour) 


A.  Instructions: 


1.  Follow  pre-flight ,  starting,  engine  warm-up,  and  ground  test 
procedures  carefully. 

2.  Hake  a  normal  toke-off ;  do  not  attempt  to  ''stall11  the  air¬ 
plane  into  the  air, 

3.  Retract  the  landing  gear  after  the  airplane  has  attained 
enough  speed  end  altitude  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  airplane 
settljig  hack  to  the  ground. 

4.  Reduce  the  manifold  pressure  and  HHI  for  climbing. 

5.  Climb  at  an  indicated  airspeed  of  140  HER. 

6.  Climb  to  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  level  off,  reduce  the 
manifold  pressure  and  BR1  for  cruising,  and  trim  the  airplane  for  flight. 
Change  fuel  tanks,  practice  gentle  end  steep  turns,  chandelles,  and  lasy 
eights, 

7.  With  the  propeller  governor  set  for  2280  EKI,  reduce  the 
throttle  to  12-15  inches  of  Sg. ,  reduce  speed  to  120  ItPS  and  with  wheels 
and  flaps  up  practice  gliding  turns  to  8000  feet.  At  the  end  of  the 
glide  note  oil  and  prestone  temperatures. 

Climh  back  to  12,000  feet,  lover  landing  gear,  slow  speed  120  IIEH 
and  lover  flaps  to  full  dom;  practice  90  degree  gLiding  turns  to  the 
right  and  left  to  8,000  feet.  Climb  hack  to  12,000  feet  and  repeat  the 
above  instructions. 

b’ith  the  propeller  governor  set  for  2280  RFil,  reduce  the  throttle 
to  13-15  inches  of  Hg. ,  practice  -partial  stalls  straight  ahead,  and  in 
turns  to  the  right  and  left.  Accomplish  this  exercise  vith  the  landing 
gear  and  flaps  up,  mth  the  landing  gear  dom,  and  with  the  landing  gear 
flaps  full  dom.  Always  climb  to  12,000  feet  before  starting  each 
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individual  stall.  CAU2IQ1T:  Practice  only  gentle,  immediate  recovery- 
stalls.  Heine  no  attempt  to  force  the  airplane  into  a  stall  by  tightening 
up  a  turn  as  it  will  he  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  stalling  speed. 


8.  Sum  landing  gear  level  to  manual  and  lower  gear  to  down  posi¬ 
tion  hy  use  of  rachet.  Check  pop-ups.  Raise  landing  gear  manually  to 
fill  up  position  and  return  to  electric. 


9.  Lose  altitude  outside  the  traffic  pattern. 


10.  Change  fuel  tanks  to  “Reserve”  for  landing,  lower  landing 
gear,  and  contact  the  control  tower  for  permission  to  join  traffic  and 
land. 


11.  Re  certain  to  make  a  thorough  cockpit  check,  from  left  to 
right,  prior  to  landing. 

IS.  Lend,  complete  the  landing  roll  "before  raising  flaps  and 
taxi  hack. 

13.  Return  to  the  line  after  the  landing,  and  report  to  the  tran¬ 
sition  instructor. 


S1CQ1£D  iEaALTSISIOn  JELIgHS  P-40 


A.  Instruct  ions! 

1,  leke  off  and  climb  to  13,000  feet.  After  each  maneuver  that 
entails  a  loss  of  altitude  climb  hack  up  to  13,000  feet. 


2.  Vh&xi  climbing  to  your  altitude  observe  any  changes  in  engine 
instruments.  Always  re-check  engine  instruments  closely  after  leveling 
off  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  flight.  If  anything  unusual 
occurs,  question  your  instructor  about  it  upon  completion  of  the  mission. 

3.  Practice  immediate  recovery  stalls,  power-on  and  power-off, 
wheels  end  flaps  up  and  down.  Always  practice  stalls  at  the  beginning 
of  each  mission.  Different  airplanes  of  the  same  type  may  have  slightly 
different  stalling  characteristics. 

4.  Practice  gentle  and  medium  turns,  both  in  level  flight  and 
while  making  shallow  dives  and  climbs  for  15  minutes.  Concentrate  on 
coordinating  perfectly  through  all  turns. 


5.  Adjust  the  airplane  to  cruising  IP! I  and  manifold  pressure 
settings.  iTote  airspeed,  oil  pressure,  oil  temperature,  and  coolant 
temperature  while  cruising  straight  and  level.  Check  for  five  minutes. 

6.  After  making  a  thorough  check  of  instruments  listed  in  (4) 
above,  increase  manifold  pressure  slowly  to  maximum  cruising  35  Hg.., 
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3400  RPU  and  note  any  eh.an.gss  In  the  seme  instruments.  (Use  coolant  end 
oil  flaps  to  maintain  proper  temperatures).  Check  instruments  for  (3) 
minutes. 


?.  Lose  altitude  outside  the  traffic  pattern. 

8.  Reduce  manifold  pressure  to  desired  cruising.  Practice  pre¬ 
cision  ehandelles  and  lazy  eights  for  remainder  of  period. 


EHXKD  BBAKSIglQH  BLICTS  P-40 


A.  Instructions; 

1.  Practice  landing  stage — minimum  of  five  (5)  landings  to  he 
accomplished. 

a.  Particular  attention  will  he  paid  to  engine  temperatures, 
h.  A  minimum  of  one  (l)  landing  vdll  he  made  having  lowered 
the  gear  manually. 


E00B3?H  ffBAHSIEIQI.  S5&IQ3H  P-40 


A.  Instructions: 

1.  Sake  off  and  climb  to  12,000  feet.  Begin  all  maneuvers  at 
12,000  feet.  Pill  out  Performance  Bata  Card  while  on  this  flight. 

2.  Practice  immediate  recovery  stalls  for  the  first  few  minutes 
of  the  mission.  ITote  particularly  if  there  is  eay  difference  in  stalling 
speed  or  characteristics  between  this  ship  and  the  others  you  have  flown 
of  the  same  type. 

3.  Reduce  power  and  practice  several  stalls  hy  placing  the  ship 
in  a  double  necdic-wi&th  turn  and  tightening  the  turn  gradually,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  airspeed  without  increasing  the  degree  of  bank.  Re¬ 
cover  immediately  hy  relaxing  the  hack  pressure  on  the  stick. 


4.  Level  out  at  10,000  feet  and  adjust  RE  I  and  manifold  pressure 
to  desired  cruising.  Rote  all  instrument  readings.  Increase  RK1  slowly 
to  3,400.  Increase  manifold  pressure  slowly  to  35  Hg. ,  attempt  to  hold 
the  ship  perfectly  straight  and  level,  trimming  as  is  required,  for  three 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  note  airspeed,  oil  pressure,  oil  inlet 
temperature,  and  coolant  temperature. 


5.  Practice  precision  ehandelles  and  lazy  eights  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  period. 

6.  'ihen  losing  altitude  to  return  to  the  field,  push  the  nose  down 
gently  and  allow  the  airspeed  to  reach  300  IIPH  in  a  shallow  dive,  making 
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gentle  turns  to  the  right  and  left.  Seduce  speed  at  4,000  feet.  Approach 
field  and  land  in  the  normal  manner. 


IIf$H  SHAUSPrlQlT  ELXGB5!  P-40 


A,  Instructions! 

1.  Climb  to  13,000  feet,  level  off,  and  fly  straight  and  level 
for  three  minutes.  Use  gyro  compass  and  rate  of  climb  indicator,  ‘fry 
to  fly  at  exactly  the  same  altitude  during  the  three  minute  period. 

2.  At  the  same  altitude  do  precision  360°  turns  at  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  bank  up  to  vertical  holding  exactly  the  same  altitude  during  the 
turn  by  use  of  altimeter  and  rate  of  climb  indicator. 

3.  Slow  airplane  to  170  MPH.  lover  and  raise  the  landing  gear 
electrically  and  note  readings  on  ammeter. 

4.  Use  remainder  of  period  practicing  precision  chandelles  and 
lasy  eights.  Concentrate  on  needle  and  ball. 


SISEH  SRMISISIGil  IMCBS  P-40 


A.  Instructions: 

1.  Put  osygen  mask  on.  Start  using  oxygen  before  starting  en¬ 
gine.  Have  instructor  check  oxygen  equipment  before  take-off.  'lake  off 
and  climb  to  20,000  feet  using  2400  BK-I  and  32"  Eg.  Pill  out  Performance 
Data  Card  on  this  flight. 

3.  Practice  medium  and  steep  turns,  stalls,  chandelles  and  lasy 

eight  s. 

3.  lose  altitude  gradually  and  return  to  field. 


SBVElii’E  EBAIfSPPIOE  SLI&KC  P-40 


A.  Instructions! 

1.  Altitude  flight  to  ceiling  of  airplane  repeating  some  pro¬ 
cedure  as  in  sixth  transition  flight. 


EIC-Kf'H  I'B&iTSl  PIPIT  yil&HI  P-40 


A.  Instructions! 

1.  Practice  landing  stage  -  minimum  of  five  (o)  landings  to  be 
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accomplished. 

a.  Particular  attention  will  he  paid  to  engine  temperatures. 

b.  A  minimum  of  one  (l)  landing  will  he  mode  having  lowered 
the  gear  manually. 


KXffiEH  EBAESIEIOXT  PLI6-EE  P-40 


A.  Insii ructions: 

1.  Satee  off  and  climh  to  5,000  feet. 

2.  Have  compass  courses  drawn  on  a  map  for  a  local  cross  country 
prescribed  by  your  instructor. 

3.  Complete  a  Performance  Data  Card  while  on  this  trip. 

4.  Return  to  the  field  and  practice  landings  for  the  remainder  of 
the  period.  Continue  filling  out  the  performance  card.  On  each  tafce~off 
climh  to  4,000  feet,  leave  traffic  and  then  re-enter. 

5.  Report  to  instructor. 
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GLITAAL,  iI£IIT  AID  r 
As.f  a  ,  Intolli j 


C?VCEG :  (Office  of 
Attentions  Chief s 


historical  Division) 


uiibjoot:  Critique  of  Are<~  Air  iorcec  Historical 
Cfcudioas  ho.  18,  Pilot  Irmcit  3 on  bo 
t;c  ib;  b  Airoraf  b 
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UNCLASdS 


rc;i  sir.  cciajdiijc  g rc^u.,  ahiit  '.it;  ycscu*  (cmoo  of 

tho  AoGi^ttJLb  Chief  of  \ir  Intelligences  Attention:  Chief, 

Ui^toriof 1  Division) 

uuhj^o'b:  Critioik?  of  Arc;,"  *  ir  Poroos  Lriu  borical 
Gtudieo:  I'o.  18,  '.' Hot  Trons'’ Hon  to 
Cn’. '  ;i;  ■HrorrJ’t 
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iL'i.c’vjrDin:  Hi,  ttsj  cou.iircr.c  clltzci,,  ;i:lt  aui  hi.ces:  (office  of 

the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  UUff,  Intslli^Ltice;  Attention:  Chief , 
Historic?’ 1  Division) 

subject:  Critique  of  Amy  Air  Forets  Historical 
Cbuiiess  l,o*  18,  Pilot  Tr&ncj  bion  to 
Cct '*fft  i  ircr^  ft 
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